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REMARKS UPON THE CHARACTER AND PUBLIC LIFE OF 
MR. CORNELIUS. 


In forming an estimate of the character of an individual, there are 
always two classes of influence to be taken into the account. In the first 
_ place, the providence and Spirit of God are to be distinctly recognized. Men 
are not unfrequently placed in such circumstances, that they can hardly 
avoid acting a distinguished part. ‘hey came into existence at that very 
moment when the world was ripe for change. ‘They had only to fall in 
with a current, which had received its direction long before they were 
born. Or, perhaps, some slight incident occurred in the early part of their 
history, which was entirely out of the range of their contrivance, but which 
essentially modified their whole subsequent course. The fathers of New 
England, though endued with almost prophetic sagacity, were, notvith- 
standing, deeply indebted to the providence of God. ‘The persecutions 
which they suffered in England, compelled them to leave it. A spirit of 
adventure and foreign discovery, had been, for_several years, abroad in 
Europe. Coming from a small island, over a wide ocean, and landing on 
a great continent, they would naturally feel an enlargement of soul. The 
idea must have been forced upon their minds, that they were to be the 
parents of a new race, the patriarchs of a new continent. ‘They were also 
frequently the subjects of remarkable and entirely unforeseen deliverances. 

It is important to look upon the history and character of men, in this 
aspect. A main part of our object in reading biography, should be to 
trace the operations of the providence of God. If we lose sight of that, we 
shall certainly be in danger of paying idolatry to a few distinguished names. 
In Washington’s character, there was a singularly happy combination of 
qualities, which were in part the result of his own effort and self-discipline. 
Still, God gave to Washington, powers of body and of mind altogether 
unusual, and placed him in circumstances, where those powers were nur- 
tured and developed. 

In the second place, however, men are free agents. Almost unbounded 
scope is given to them for industry, energy, and constant acquisition. 
There is a very great disparity among individuals in the same profession, 
with equal original powers, and with the same opportunities, because one 
will make those efforts which another refuses or neglects to make. God 
does not give wisdom to the thoughtless, nor energy to the idle. He dis- 
penses his favors providently, as well as bountifully. It is a most interest- 
ing fact in the divine administration, that the industrious and observant 
man should mect with that favorable conjunction of circumstances on 
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10 REMARKS UPON THE CHARACTER [ Ave. 


which success often depends. There are placed before us, not only general 
promises of aid, but the strong probability that we shall meet with some of 
those unforeseen events, which will enable us to confer eminent benefits 
on mankind. It was the patient and thoughtful Newton, to whom was 
revealed the beautiful order of these material heavens. It is the laborious 
experimentalist who effects the most important discoveries in any of the 
sciences. The celebrated inventions in the arts, were the product of 
intense and long continued thought. So it is in the spiritual world. We 
do not attain to distinguished usefulness by accident or by miracle. Our 
hearts must be divested of pride and self-sufficiency, and our hands must 
be ready for effort, before we can discover and take advantage of the open- 
ings in the providence of God. 

In order, therefore, to give a consistent view of any man’s character, we 
must keep in mind the two classes of facts and influences to which I have 
adverted. Mr. Cornetivs was, in some respects, a self-educated man. 
If he had original force of character, he was never accustomed to put any 
blind dependence upon it. He knew what his powers for doing good were, 
and how they might be strengthened and perfected. ‘Through his whole 
public life, he manifested uncommon industry, and a methodical and intel- 
ligent application to his various duties. At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that he was indebted to extraneous influence, and to the arrange- 
ments of that Power, who ruleth over all. In the following remarks, it is 
proposed briefly to consider his character and public life, under both the 
aspects which have been mentioned. 

One of the most striking attitudes, in which Mr. Cornelius is presented 
to our minds, has respect to his bodily organization. While this was doubt- 
less affected in various ways, by his regimen, and his attention to the rules 
of exercise and temperance, yet it was to be regarded pre-eminently as a 
gift of the Creator—and it was a gift of surpassing beauty and proportion. 
It is not transgressing the bounds of truth, to say that he had all the quali- 
ties which compose a perfect human form. If, when gazing upon that form, 
an emotion of envy has arisen in our hearts, the emotion has been checked 
by the thought, that such powers were accompanied with corresponding 
responsibilities—and that a failure fully to employ them in the service of 
their Creator, would be attended with great guilt. All the parts of his 
frame were, if we may so express it, in keeping. ‘The effect of one feature 
or limb, was not heightened by contrast with the deformity of another. On 
the contrary, each was rendered more attractive by being in harmony with 
others. A remarkable trait in his personal appearance, was the variety and 
quick succession of emotions which he exhibited through the medium of 
his countenance. ‘The operations of his mind were in an extraordinary 
degree visible through that natural mirror. We have seen feelings of grief, 
of affectionate confidence, of intense solicitude, and of exulting hope, de- 
picted on his features, with such strength and vividness as to mock all 
delineation either by pen or pencil. It was like the crossing and re- 
crossing of light and shade over a harvest field. This circumstance helped 
him to retain command of the eye and the attention, when addressing a 
public audience. It was a passport to the hearts of men. The thoughts 
and feelings which were communicated by his language, were beaming 
and burning on every feature. ‘The lines and colors of his countenance 
were the handmaids and interpreters, and, in many cases, the harbingers 
of what fell from his lips. The structure of his frame, and his general 
aspect was that of dignity. He was formed to be a /eader in any enterprize 
in which he might be engaged. His erect position and majestic frame 
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impressed every beholder. It won the esteem of those, who had no sym- 
pathy with his religious opinions. It enabled him to declare the truth of 
God, in the presence of great men, without hesitation and without detri- 
ment to his cause. It also awakened a strong interest in his behalf in the 
most unenlightened and depressed classes of society, with which he came 
in contact. Accompanying and enforcing all the preceding qualities was 
his voice. It was one of uncommon clearness and compass. It could 
reach the most distant auditor with perfect distinctness, and fill every 
corner and niche of our largest edifices. It had not, perhaps, the delicacy 
and flexibility of tone which some voices possess. Still it was not deficient 
in these qualities. Ile produced the most powerful effects upon our feelings 
by the employment of the milder and lower intonations. ‘There was occa- 
sionally a subduing tenderness, which was in strong and delightful contrast, 
with some preceding exhibition of overwhelming power. His clear and 
sonorous voice was to him as a public agent, a powerful auxiliary. Ver 
few individuals who have lived in this country, have been called to address 
audiences more numerous, or convened in edifices more diverse in form and 
size. 

The character of his father, was another circumstance worthy of distinct 
consideration. ‘This excellent man had passed through scenes, which had 
imparted to him great energy and firmness. Early in life he had engaged 
in the service of his country, without the cordial concurrence of his family 
friends. Ile escaped from a long and severe imprisonment in a British jail, 
by his boldness and ingenuity. He maintained, during the latter period of 
his military career, a consistent religious profession, and to the close of a 
long life, he upheld the institutions of the gospel, in the face of much dis- 
couragement and opposition. ‘This determined character he impressed 
upon his son. Perhaps the consideration that he was an only son, led him 
to guard more carefully against the dangers, by which a father in such 
circumstances, is surrounded. At all events, the course of discipline 
which he adopted, was manly and decisive, and the effect on the character 
of the youthful subject was great and salutary. It imparted a vigor and 
determination to his mind and whole character which never forsook him. 

In this connection, it is important to dwell, for a moment, upon a fact in 
his religious history. The remark has been sometimes made, that when 
God intends to employ an individual in a sphere of distinguished usefulness, 
he so orders it that his conversion is marked and unequivocal. ‘This asser- 
tion is not meant to imply that there must be, in all cases, very deep 
convictions of sin, or corresponding emotions of joy, or an immediately de- 
cisive alteration of any kind. The change in Baxter, Buchanan, and 
Martyn, was so gradual, that the time when it commenced was not obvious 
to themselves or to others. At length, however, the evidence that they 
were Christians was to themselves distinct and full. Martyn said that he 
could no more question it than he could his own existence. The different 
manner and circumstances of this great change must exert a decided in- 
fluence on the whole subsequent life. Persevering effort for the salvation 
of others, is not consistent with prevailing doubts in regard to one’s own 
safety. What would a soldier be worth in the day of battle, if he followed 
his commander with hesitating and doubtful steps. A person must be re- 
joicing in hope, and, in some measure, confident of his high calling, before 
he can do good to all men as he has opportunity. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that a Christian should commence his course with as much 
impetus as possible from the circumstances of his conversion. The very 
recollection of the ‘ marvellous change,” will inspire him with new ardor 
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in his pathway to heaven. With this signal advantage did Mr. Cornelius 
enter upon his religious course. Ifis conviction of sin was uncommonly 
deep and thorough, and his first exercise of faith in the Saviour, cordial and 
soul-transforming. ‘The reality of the change was clear to his own mind as 
well as to those of others. A consciousness of love to Christ diffused a sweet 
serenity through his soul, and armed him with courage for the day of con- 
flict. He often referred to this period as emphatically a season of grace and 
peace—a foretaste of never ending joy. Darkness and doubt, indeed, 
occasionally visited his soul within a short time after his conversion, but 
they only made the recovered beams of the Sun of Righteousness more 
pleasant and vivifying. He possessed in some good measure the feelings 
of Paul, when he deduces from his confident expectation of eternal life, the 
sublime inference, WHEREFORE WE LABOR, 

Mr. Cornelius entered on his religious life, at a period when many cir- 
cumstances must have combined to produce a strong impression on a 
heart so susceptible as his. It was an era in the history of Christianity. 
The churches of Christ were just beginning to realize the great fact that 
their religion is to be propagated among all nations. The first company 
of missionaries had just departed to carry the gospel to India. Mills had 
commenced his career of seraphic benevolence. Our Western States were 
becoming known, as, in many parts, scenes of moral desolation. An 
unaccustomed interest was awakened in behalf of the children of Africa. 
The glow and freshness of youth was upon every thing which had respect 
to the propagation of Christianity at home and abroad. There had been 
no period like it, since the reformation. ‘The preceding years of the nine- 
teenth century were, comparatively, a season of apathy. At the present time, 
the subject of the evangelization of the world, has become, to some extent, 
a matter of sober calculation, and of fixed principle. ‘The fact, therefore, 
that Mr. Cornelius entered upon the Christian life, at the time in which he 
did, shaped, in no inconsiderable degree, his whole future destiny. It 
gave a tenderness to his feelings, and an enlargement to his views, which 
would have been attained, probably, in no other circumstances.* 

His familiar acquaintance with a few such men as Mr. Evarts and Dr. 
Worcester, it is generally supposed, contributed, in no slight degree, to the 
formation of his character. Frequently as he enjoyed such opportunities, 
and highly as he valued them, they could hardly fail to leave a deep im- 
pression on his inquisitive mind and susceptible heart. We are inclined 
to the belict, however, that the intercourse which he enjoyed with those 
venerated men, though highly important, did not essentially modify his 
character. Tle learned from them, indeed, many lessons of practical 
wisdom. ‘They corrected the decisions of his inexperienced youth, and 
helped him to control his feelings, by giving additional clearness to his 
conscience, and strength to his judgment. At the feet of Dr. Worcester, 
especially, he always delighted to sit, and listen to the words of wisdom, 
which dropped as honey from his lips. Yet his character, as to all 
its main features, was formed, before his acquaintance with the indi- 
viduals in question. He never manifested a sounder judgment, or a more 
enlightened zeal, than on his mission to the Indians, when hardly twenty- 
two years old. That agency brought him into connection with men high 
in civil life, yet he acquitted himself of all his difficult undertakings with 
uncommon fidelity and prudence. His resources were developed very 
early in life. He did not need that protracted experience, which many 





He cead, at this time, with singular delight and profit, the Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Newell. 
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others must acquire, before their powers can be safely, and to the highest 
degree, employed. ‘The effect of his intercourse with more mature minds, 
consisted in giving a uniformity to his character, and in correcting his 
judgment in the lesser circumstances and occasions of life. 

We are now prepared to consider some of the traits in his character, in 
the formation and culture of which he exerted a more direct agency 
himself. 

The versatility of his powers was uncommon. ‘There are very few 

species of labor, intellectual or physical, in which he would not have ex- 
celled, had he pleased to have given his attention to them. He could turn 
instantly from one employment to another. He had that ready address, 
that self-possession, attractive personal appearance, acquaintance with the 
modes of intercourse in socicty, firm muscular power, excitableness of 
emotion, Which qualified him to discharge, with entire success, a great 
variety of complicated duties. He did not possess, as he was ever ready 
to acknowledge, very copious stores of science and literature. Still, 
he had the mental ‘ability—the stamina of a scholar—power of labo- 
rious investigation—of seizing upon fundamental principles—of subject- 
ing a topic to logical analysis and generalization. Had he seen fit to 
accept of his appointment of ‘Theological Professor, at one of our more 
important colleges, he would, doubtless, have qualified himself to have 
discharged its duties, with eminent ability. On one occasion, he had 
opportunity to show his mental resources, on the field of controversy ; “es 
what success need not here be mentioned. His sermon on the Trinity, 
a happy specimen of clear and simple illustration, and of condensed tad 
on a subject which has been frequently involve d in unnecessary darkness. 
lis executive powers were so remarkable, that it has been sometimes sup- 
posed that he resorted to his study w ith strong reluctance. But the fact 
was the reverse. A mind so intelligent and inquisitive, Was certainly 
capable of acquiring habits of abstraction, and of severe and protracted 
thought. 

The entire harmony of his character was as remarkable as the versatility 
of his powers, He was a faithful and an affectionate — a valuable 
counsellor, lovely and interesting in all his social relations, ready to sym- 
pathize in every form of human calamity, and to take a re al and effective 
interest in the concerns of others. He rejoiced in the extension of civil 
liberty and the rights of man. He was an impressive preacher of tle doc- 
trines of the cross, and an eloquent advocate of every philanthropic enter- 
prize. At home or abroad, among strangers or friends, in the great 
congregation, or on the solitary journey, there was a delightful consistency 
of feeling and conduct. 

But it may be well to consider, more at length, some of the qualities of 
his character, which have just been enumerated. For a professional man, 
his acquaintance with the affairs of common life and business, was uncom- 
monly extensive and accurate. Ue adhered to the maxim, that what was 
worth doing at all, was worth doing well. He conducted his pecuniary 
accounts with great regularity and neatness. ‘The various public docu- 
ments, which were intrusted to his care, were arranged with order 
and intelligence. His style of penmanship, if not distinguished for ele- 
gance, was very neat and perspicuous. ‘lo the most minute details of 
the oflice, to the most laborious examination and arrangement of docu- 
ments, he submitted with entire cheerfulness. This intimate acquaintance 
with the details of a system, enabled him to act with confidence and energy. 
The effect of such knowledge, and such habits on his conscience, was by 
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no means inconsiderable. The tenderness and power of that faculty are 
often greatly lessened by the loose and desultory manner of transacting 
pecuniary concerns, which many professing C hristians adopt. A creat 
revolution in the habits of men, in this particular, will be effected when 
they will bring their conscience beneath the clear and sez irching light of 
God’s law. ‘They will see and feel that a Christian character, in its proper 
meaning, can be maintained only by doing at the right time, and in the 
right manner, every duty which devolves upon them. 

Closely allied with the preceding trait was integrity. Of the property of 
the church, which was intrusted to his care, Mr. € ‘ornelius was a faithful 
steward ; conscious that the prosperity, if not the very existence of our 
benevolent associations, is depending-on the rigid honesty of those, who 
have the disposal of the public funds. He had e vidently studied this subject, 
with much seriousness and attention. Instead of subjecting himself to the 
charge of delinquency and carelessness, he, perhaps, erred on the other 
extreme. He frequently mentioned to the writer of this article, that he 
never performed a journey of considerable length, in behalf of a public 
object, without a sacrifice of his pecuniary inte rests. When urged to 
adopt eflicient measures to secure a more comfortable pecuniary sup- 
port, he was accustomed to bring forward in justification of his conduct, 
the example of Paul, who gl: udly relinquished his own rights that he might 
put no hindrance in the way of the gospel. We have rarely known an 
instance of honesty more scrupulous, of integrity farther beyond the reach 
of suspicion, accompanied, at the same time, with great, and, considering 
his circumstances, munificent liberality. 

Mr. Cornelius possessed, in a striking degree, the power of inducing 
others to co-operate with him, in the accomplishment of his plans. It was 
very difficult for an individual, however fortified in an adverse opinion, to 
resist his eloquent persuasions. One secret of his success, in this partic- 
ular, was his personal experience in deciding questions of duty. Tle had 
fully investigated those considerations by which all men of religious prin- 
ciple are wont to be guided. He could also state a question to every 
description of minds with remarkable clearness. He did not carry his 
point so much by the invention of new arguments, as by a luminous pre- 
sentation of the obvious and ascertained facts and arguments belonging to 
the question. We have been surprised at the facility with which men of 
moderate capacity, apprehended his meaning. He had none of that vanity 
which causes a man to hunt for original thoughts and modes of expression, 
at the expense of perspicuity and impression. He was willing, also, to 
reiterate the same great motives and arguments, when an ambitious spirit, 
or personal intellectual benefit, would have tempted him to have taken a 
different course. Such, moreover, was the vigor of his imagination, and 
the strength of his feelings, that he could clothe a subject. in rich and 
attractive colors. He was deeply interested himself in whatever business 
he undertook, and this enabled him to present it to others in its most 
impressive forms. His object was not, however, attained by overstatement, 
or by an enumeration of unimportant circumstances, but by showing the 
prominent aspects of the question in their bearing on the salvation of the 
world. And here it may be remarked, that he ever retained the friends 
and auxiliaries which he had secured to his cause. Those who had 
bestowed of their substance, bountifully, at his solicitation, welcomed his 
return. THe had qualities, which made it delightful to be associated with 
him—a deep and sincere interest in the welfare of others, even in minute 
particulars—unaffected kindness of manner—great delicacy of feeling— 
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freedom from every species of envy and jealousy—the practice of heartily 
commending others, when it could be done with truth—and a confident 
belief in the certain and glorious triumph of the eaterprize in which he 
was engaged. ‘This last circumstance was very apparent. He was accus- 
tomed to dwell upon the encouraging aspects of his course. Some ex- 
cellent men, by allowing their minds to fasten on the apathy of real 
Christians, on the avarice of mercenary professors of Christianity, and on 
the appalling obstacles in the way of success in the unbelieving world, 
exceedingly impede their usefulness. ‘They become tinid, gloomy, jealous, 
if not misanthropic. ‘They rarely mingle with their harsh complaints and 
denunciations, the soft words of persuasion and encouragement. ‘They do 
not follow the example of Paul, who commended his brethren whenever he 
could do it in consistency with truth. Mr. Cornelius acted on the principle 
of the Romans, never to despair of the commonwealth. He threw around 
him an air of cheerfulness and hope. ‘This example animated the bosoms 
of his coadjutors. ‘They felt inspired by the presence of a leader, who was 
so confident of victory, and so able, with the blessing of God, to secure it. 

One of the traits in his character to which his success in public life was 
greatly owing, was the union of sound judgment and ardent emotion. A 
stranger, after listening to his public addresses, might conclude that how- 
ever eflicient he might be in action, he would not be uncommonly discreet 
in counsel. But the important public measures of his life, will bear the 
severest examination. In matters comparatively unimportant, errors in 
judgment might be discerned. But whenever a great interest was at stake, 
no man would submit to more patient deliberation. We will select a 
striking instance of his forethought, at the very commencement of his 
public career in IS18. 

At the time in which he visited the councils of the Creek and 
Cherokee Indians, for the purpose of inducing them to co-operate in the 
establishment of schools and missions among their people, the government 
of the United States were endeavoring to induce the Indians to remove 
west of the Mississippi. Soon after the arrival of Mr. Cornelius in New 
Orleans, a friend in ‘Tennessce informed him, that a report was in circu- 
lation in that State, that he had used all his influence while with the 
Indians, to pe conde them not to sell their lands and emigrate, according 
to the wishes of the government of the United States ; and furthe 'r, that on 
the strength of this: report, the Governor of ‘Tennessee had written to the 
Secretary of War, cautioning him to guard against the influence and 
designs of Mr. Cornelius. This intelliger ‘nee, totally unexpected as it was, 
did not lead him to act unadvisedly, nor to delay acting promptly. It 
happened most providentially that when he had visited the Indian tribes, 
two or three Tennessee merchants were in company with him on their 
way to New Orleans, and had heard all his communications with the 
Indians, as he had acted solely through the medium of an interpreter. He 
immediately procured affidavits from these merchants, fully disproving 
the charges which had been made against him, and forwarded them to the 
Department of War. ‘This measure at once corrected the misapprehension, 
and restored to him the confidence of the government. On his return to 
Washington, he deposited in the records of the Secretary’s office, a docu- 
ment, containing a complete view of the whole case. Such judgment and 
prompt action, in an inexperienced youth of twenty-one, is certainly not 
common. If the i inquiry is made for the cause of this maturity of judgme nt 
in an individual who had feelings so ardent, the reply would be, that it was 
doubtless in part to be attributed to an original structure of his ‘mind. He 
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was also in the habit of carefully consulting the opinions of others. When 
a case of great importance came before him, no one was more anxious to 
receive the light which others could scatter in his path. He was habit- 
ually accustomed, also, to look to the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. He did not cultivate simply a 
general feeling of dependence upon hin. Ile had an abiding conviction 
of the real existence and presence of the Saviour. He cherished, in a 
remarkable degree, the belief, that every circumstance, however minute, 
which has reference to the prosperity of the church, is under the special 
care of its Great Head. Lord, what wilt thou have me to do, contained a 
sentiment, Which was ever on his lips, and which was deeply engraven on 
his heart. His prayers, without degenerating into trifling minuteness or 
tedious prolixity, were marked by an intelligent enumeration of those 
particulars which were best calculated to awaken his own feelings, and by 
a solemn recognition of the interest which his Redeemer felt in all the 
plans, that respected his own glory and kingdom. 

‘Those, who were conversant with Mr. Cornelius, must have been struck 
with the enlargement of his views and the philanthropy of his feelings. 
This was apparent and promment in all the relations which he sustained. 
Ife looked ebove and beyond local feeling, and party prejudice, and secta- 
rian selfishness, and national antipathies. He was emphatically the 
friend of the human race. No circumstance ever filled him with more 
unatlected sorrow than the prospect of divisions among the churches of 
Christ. He felt that all, who had been redeemed by the blood of Christ, 
should show their high calling by living at peace with one another. ‘This 
catholic spirit was not attained by any sacrifice of principle. He loved the 
great doctrines of the gospel, and on them alone placed his hope of eternal 
life. Still he held the truth in love. He made his very attachment to the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, the occasion of more fervent and expan- 
sive regard to all who were rejoicing in the same precious faith. 

It might be inferred, perhaps, from the preceding remarks, that energy 
must have been one of his prominent characteristics. This enabled him, 
by the grace of God, to accomplish in a few year, great results. He 
scems to have had, especially during the last years of his life, a strong 
impression of the brevity of human existence, and a belief that if he 
intended to do anything for his fellow men, it must be done now. It was 
interesting to see how active his mind was in providing against any relaxa- 
tion or intervals in his engagements. He was as solicitous to anticipate 
and forestal labor, as many others are rest and amusement. His mind was 
ingenious and fertile in discovering expedients, on an elevated scale, 
for domg good. At the time of his death, he probably had plans and 
objects in view, which would have required in their execution, a much 
larger space than is allotted to man upon earth. This promptitude of 
character was essentially aided by some of his personal habits. While in 
the prosecution of an enterprize, be rarely intermitted his work, for the 
sake of examining his motives. Such a step would have evidently weak- 
ened and retarded his efforts. For the time being, he threw himself, and 
al his capabilities of mind and action, into the enterprize before him. 
Previously to entering on his labors, he carefully examined the state of his 
heart, and frequently sect apart an entire day for spiritual preparation. 
When his engagement terminated, he faithfully reviewed the condition of 
his soul, and sought repentance for those things which had been repugnant 
to his profession. Though this method of self-examination might not be 
expedient to such as have favorable opportunities, daily, yet in a public 
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agent, it is altogether the wisest course. Such a man, while rapidly 
journeying from place to place, compelled to accomplish, within a given 
period, a great amount of business, has no time nor place to stop, and 
critically investigate his motives. He must make prayer and self-examin- 
ation a stated and special work. ‘The energy in the character of Mr. 
Cornelius was increased by the thorough knowledge of his duties, which 
he at all times possessed. He did not toil in ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion. He obtained a clear idea of the specific work before him, and 
made skilful arrangements for its prosecution and completion. Of course 
he rarely wasted his energy, and suffered little from any despondency of 
mind, consequent upon such waste. His energy, however, did not partake, 
in the least, of obstinacy or fierceness. He had gentle feelings and truly 
delicate sensibilities. Often did he bind up the broken heart, and heal 
the wounded spirit. He loved to administer the consolations of the gospel 
at the bedside of the sick and dying. No acts of his life are cherished 
with more grateful remembrance, by his flock at Salem, than those per- 
formed on such occasions. It was not an affected or an official display of 
sympathy. It was the outpouring of a heart full of tenderness. In his 
intercourse with his family there was a mingled expression of dignity and 
kindness. The authority of the parent was sweetly blended with the 
amenity of a friend and companion. It is in the social circle where a 
breach has been made which time will never close. There has been the 
crushing of fond hopes. ‘The mere respect and esteem, which a general 

acquaintance with him could not fail to produce, may be forgotten ; but 

the circle of friends, who knew him intimately, will need something more 

than the lapse of time, or intercourse with the world, to efface their sorrow. 

May He, who is the Resurrection and the Life, establish with them his 

covenant of peace. 

Mr. Cornelius, though he was called away before he reached the middle 
period of life, did not live in vain. He gave a noble testimony to the fact 
that Christianity is an inward principle, controlling the heart, moulding 
the life, and effectually subduing every adverse interest. Wherever he 
went, he carried the conviction that he was not laboring for himself, but for 
his Lord and Master. He had fixed his eye on the conversion of all man- 
kind to Christ. When he first entered on his religious life, this was the 
idea which took possession of his soul. He felt that he had experienced 
the grace of God only, that he might bring others to partake of the same 
blessed grace. Doing good became the passion of his soul. Tor this he 
expended the energies of a muscular frame, of a comprehensive intellect, 
and of a fervent spirit, till death interrupted his work, or rather changed 
its sphere. With earthly passions he had, indeed, to contend. With the 
warfare between the “ spiritual man,” and the “ heart which is by nature 
desperately wi¢ked,” he was intimately conversant. Still he kept his eye 
fixed upon the divine Redeemer, and in his strength, went forth to the 
conflict. The motto, which he formally adopted, and upon which he 
acted, was, ‘‘I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection, lest after 
having preached to others, I myself should be a castaway.” ‘The most 
powerful means, which he adopted for this purpose, was doing good— 
laboring for Christ. In this course, he sacrificed ease, prospects of worldly 
competence, and literary hopes. 

God, in his holy sovereignty, has taken him away. He teaches us most 
affectingly that he can do without us or any of our services. The utter 
vanity of all earthly dependences was never more impressively exhibited. 
Who now can feel that any man’s existence is indispensable for the 
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advancement of the Christian cause? Who will not now place a more 
entire confidence in Christ? Who will not, while he adores the profound 
mystery of God’s providence, give himself to his work with redoubled 
energy? If we are followers of them, who have fought the good fight, we 
shall soon join their society. A blessed company is collecting around the 
throne. Rapidly are the redeemed of the Lord gathering from their wide 
dispersion, and sitting down to the marriage supper of the Lamb. ‘The 
ties, which connect us with heaven, are constantly increasing. “* There 
our best friends and kindred dwell.” ‘There is our glorious Redeemer. 
Let us so live that when the Bridegroom cometh, we may go out with joy 
to meet him. 





For the Quarterly Register. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF GORDON HALL. 


In the following extracts from letters of the late Rev. Gorpon HALL, missionary at 
Bombay, we hear a voice, as from another world, calling upon the young men in our 
colleges and seminaries of learning, to go forth for the salvation of the perishing nations 
of the heathen world. They were addressed to the “ Society of Inquiry respecting Mis- 
sions, at Andover ;”’ but are equally applicable to every candidate for the ministry, and 
to every young man, whose duty it may be to prepare for the sacred office. They have 
lain concealed among other letters of the Society too long. May they now be read with 
pious candor, and humble prayer, by every student, and produce the effect so ardently 
desired by the writer. T. 


“There are among you, brethren, some who have not yet decided 
whether it be their duty to go to the heathen or not. ‘To such, I can say, 
beloved brethren, I know how to sympathize with you. Such, for a long 
time, was the anxious state of my own mind on the same subject. But 
now it astonishes me, to think that I so long hesitated on a subject so 
plain. It was no doubt my sin, though perhaps somewhat extenuated by 
circumstances which no longer exist. When my mind was first exercised 
on the subject, I knew of but one in the country, who thought of becoming 
a missionary to the heathen; and he has not as yet, to my knowledge, 
engaged in the work. Besides, through all my inquiries, until I had de- 
cided on the subject, it was not known that any support could be obtained 
in our country. I bless God, that notwithstanding all that opposed, I was 
enabled to decide as I did. I verily believe it will be matter of joy to me 
through eternity. Should you make the same decision, brethren, I have 
no doubt you will find the same satisfaction in it. 

“But you are not decided. Each of you anxiously inquire, ‘ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me todo? Shall I go to the heathen?’ Here his- 
torical inquiries and geographical knowledge are of little avail. ‘The de- 
cision must be made in view of one single command, and one single fact. 
Jesus Christ, the God of our salvation, has commanded his disciples to 
‘go into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature.’ ‘This is 
the command. But even at this day, there are six eighths of the population 
of the globe, to whom the gospel has not been preached. ‘This is the fact. 
In view of this command and of this fact, how ought you to decide ? 

‘‘ Eighteen hundred years ago, Christ gave this perpetual command ; 
and to quicken his disciples in the obedience of it, he gave them the most 
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consoling assurances of assistance, and promises of unbounded reward. 
But from century to century, so remiss have been his disciples in obeying 
the command, so unwilling to go into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature, that, may we not with propriety, consider the Holy 
Trinity as saying, ‘ Whom shall we send, and who will go for us?’ Is it 
your duty to reply, ‘Here am I, Lord, send me’? This is the inquiry, 
and how simple! What have protracted researches to do with such a de- 
cision? When the Apostles first received their commission, was it an 
extensive knowledge of the population, religions, manners and customs of 
the various nations, to whom they were bid to go, which led them to obey 
the command? Was it a retrospective view of the former success of 
religion in this guilty world, or was it the prospect of an easy entrance 
unto the heathen, and a secure and comfortable residence among them, 
which made them so ready to go forth, at the command of their Redeemer? 
No: it was their love to Jesus, and their reverence for his authority, which 
forced them to exclaim, ‘ Wo is unto me if I preach not the gospel,’ as J 
have been commanded. It is when missionaries form their decisions on 
the same ground, that they eminently glorify Christ, and build upon a 
foundation which no storms can shake. 

“I have been led to these remarks, from an apprehension that there are 
young men, who are pursuing missionary inquiries in a too general way, 
with a kind of indefinite expectation, that by and by something may 
transpire, some further knowledge of countries or events may be acquired, 
or the subject may be presented in some new attitude, which will render 
their decision easy and safe. Any such expectation, it appears to me, 
tends only to darken the mind, and to confuse and enervate its opera- 
tions. 

** The subject is more plain and easy of decision at the present day, if 
possible, than at any former period. What has been found and acknow- 
ledged a truth in England, and in some of the other European states, is 
now found by experiment to be true in America. God has promised, that 
he that watereth, shall be watered also himself. 

“‘ This gracious promise he has verified, by uniformly causing religion 
to flourish among nations at home, in the same proportion in which they 
are active in promoting missions abroad. The whole subject, then, is 
brought into this narrow compass :—The great mass of mankind have not 
yet heard the gospel preached ;—the standing command of Christ to his 
disciples is, ‘ go and evangelize all nations ;’ and to prompt them to a full 
compliance, he gives the assurance, both by his promise, and its fulfilment, 
that by their exertions for the salvation of the heathen, they do most effec- 
tually labor for the salvation of their own countrymen. In this simple form, 
let the subject be viewed. In this simple form, let it come to the reason, 
the conscience, and the feelings of every one, who is looking forward to 
the gospel ministry. How can the conviction be resisted? How can the 
decision be doubtful ? 

“Dear brethren, bear with my freedom. Placed as I am, in the midst 
of so many millions of perishing heathen, and knowing from the promise of 
Jehovah, (Prov. xi. 25,) ‘ The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that 
watereth, shall be watered also himself,’ that your coming forth would 
tend to promote religion at home, surely I have a claim on your indul- 
gence. 

“ Allow me, then, to speak freely. To me, it appears unaccountable, 
how so many young men, by covenant devoted to Christ, can deliberately 
and prayerfully inquire, whether it is their duty to become missionaries, 
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and yet so few feel effectually persuaded that it is their duty to come forth 
to the heathen! It tends greatly to the discouragement of those who are 
already in the field. While so great a proportion of those, who examine 
this point of duty, deliberately decide that it is not their duty, to engage 
in the missionary work, what are we to think ? 

“In general, those who excuse themselves from the work, must do it for 
general reasons, which would be as applicable to others as to themselves, 
and which would excuse those who have gone forth to the work, as well 
as themselves. Therefore, must not those men who thus excuse them- 
selves, think either that those who engage in the missionary work do 
wrong, or that themselves who decline it, do wrong ? 

‘Here it would ill become the solemnity of the subject, to cavil and 
quibble, and say : ‘ What! shall we all go to the heathen? Then what 
will become of our own countrymen?’ Let such quibblers beware how 
they mock the faithfulness of God. When thousands have gone forth to 
the heathen, and God has failed to fulfil his promise, that he that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself, or when he shall not have caused religion to 
flourish among the people at home, in proportion as they labor for the 
heathen abroad, then, and not till then, let the objection be heard. 

** Some seem to speak as though a man must have some secret or special 
call, before he can decide in favor of being a missionary. If, on rational 
grounds, he feels persuaded that he ought to be a minister any where, and 
if he feels disposed to go to the heathen, I should think that no other call 
than this, unless in extraordinary cases, can reasonably be required. I 
have doubted whether I ought to be a missionary; but it was for the same 
reasons, for which I ought to doubt, whether it was right for me to be a 
minister any where. 

‘‘ Brethren, you see that I think there are good reasons, why you should 
become missionaries to the heathen, and of course good reasons why I 
should desire it. Certainly Ido. And I greatly long to see every one of 
you strenuously exerting himself to diffuse the same sentiments among all 
the pious young men in the country. 

“ Form great plans, and execute them with great zeal and prayerfulness. 
Every thing that can be desired, might be done by exertion with God’s 
blessing. Seize every possible opportunity for impressing the subject upon 
the mind of every pious youth. But I must stop. 

“* Brethren, pray for us. May the Spirit of God be with you, guide you 
in all your deliberations, and make you the instruments of winning many 
souls to Christ. 

“Your affectionate brother and fellow-servant, 
“G. Hatt.” 


Note.—There are in the United States, 1,500,000 members of evangelical churches. 
Supposing the average number of members in a church to be 75, it would require only 
one man from each church to supply the whole heathen world with one missionary 
to every 30,000 souls. This would be a number sufficient to place a Bible in every 
family, and with the aid of the press, and native assistants, make known the gospel to 
every creature. If, then, all the churches were animated with the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
could they not furnish men enough to supply the world with missionaries ? 

Again : suppose each church member to contribute $5 a year to purchase the Bibles, 
and support the missionaries. The sum would be $7,500,000. The expense of giving 
the Bible to every heathen family, in 30 years, would be $3,333,333 a year, leaving 
$4,166,666, which would support 6,944 missionaries, at a salary of $600 a year. If the 
number of church members should continue to increase in the same ratios as at present, 
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it would be, in 1837, not far from 2,280,000. Contributing, as before, $5 a year, thev 
would support 13,127 missionaries. In 1842, ten years from the present time, the num- 
ber of church members would be not less than 3,300,000, and they would support 21,944 
missionaries, or more than enough to give the gospel to every human being. The work, 
then, can be done. For who can doubt the ability of the members of the churches 
generally, to give $5 a year for this object?) Almost any one might save it from the ex- 
penses of the table, or of dress, by the practice of a little nore economy, or self-denial ; 
or might earn it by a little increase of industry. Christians pay much more for articles 
of mere luxury and fashion, than would be necessary to defray the expense of evange- 
lizing the world. T. 


COMPARATIVE STATE OF INSTRUCTION IN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES. 

In the July number of the Annals of Education and Instruction,* there 
are some interesting observations upon the condition of the literary institu- 
tions of this country, compared with those of Europe. ‘The article was 
communicated to the American Lyceum by Mr. Woodbridge, the Editor 
of the Annals. The opportunities for the profound study of every branch 
of science and literature in Europe, are greatly superior to those in our 
own country. The princes cf many of the smaller states of Europe, 
whose power or talents do not permit them to become conspicuous by their 
conquests or political influence, find a wide field for distinguishing them- 
selves, by becoming the patrons of the arts and literature. How striking 
and painful the contrast is in our own country, need not here be mentioned. 
‘‘An unhappy jealousy,’ remarks Mr. Woodbridge, ‘ exists against the 
attempt to elevate the standard of science and literature, lest they should 
be made the instruments of establishing a literary aristocracy. It is for- 
gotten, that even in despotic governments, the nation of literary men has 
ever remained a republic.” Another encouragement to the profound 
studies to which the scholars of Europe devote themselves, arises from the 
fact, that in many countries it is the surest, if not the only road to distinc- 
tion. ‘The offices of state are assigned by inheritance or patronage, in 
such a manner that most of the community are forever excluded from the 
hope of becoming statesmen.” ‘ But in the United States, the road to 
distinction and wealth, is through an active or political life. Every citizen 
is called upon to take a part in the political, social, and religious concerns 
of the community, and every one, who possesses high intellectual power, is 
called upon to an extent, which absorbs all the time and strength which is 
not demanded by the labors necessary for subsistence.” At the close of 
the preliminary observations, of which we have given a slight sketch, Mr. 
Woodbridge presents the following tabular statement of the number of 
students in the universities and colleges of the respective States of this 
country, and of the principal nations of Europe. The materials for the 
former, were derived from the American Quarterly Register, and for the 
latter, from the Weimar Statistical Almanac for 183l—a work of high 
authority. 

It is a matter of regret, that our government do not embrace in the de- 
cennial enumeration of the inhabitants, statements respecting the common 





* We take this opportunity to commend to our readers, the Annals of Education, as a work of 
great and increasing value. Such a publication should not languish for want of pecuniary support. 
Philanthropic men, in our towns and counties, could hardly render a more essential service to the 
cause of education, than by circulating gratuitously several copies, according to the population of 
their respective districts. 
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schools, and the number of pupils, academies, high schools, colleges, and 
professional schools. In this way, a literary census of great value might be 
taken, with very little trouble or expense. From period to period, it would 
furnish a most satisfactory exposition of the state and progress of literature 
and education, and materials for comparison between the several divisions 
of the country, and between this country and Europe. 


CoMPARISON OF THE NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITH THAT OF THE CoUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 


The number of Academical Students in the United States is here estimated at 3,475 ; 
Theological Students, 663 ; Legal, 88; Medical, not far from 2,000. They belong to the 
several States as here apportioned. For want of data, however, the Medical and Legal 
Students were divided among the various States according to their respective population. 





















































American States. European Countries. 
No. of | Proportion No. of | Proportion 
Stud, | to Inhab. | Stud. to Inhab. 
|| Scotland 3,249 | 1 683 
Massachusetts 770 | 1 792 | 
|| Baden 1,399 | 1 816 
Connecticut 327 | 1 960 | 
'| Saxony 1,360 | 1} 1,040 
New Hampshire 241 | 1 1,118 || England 10,549 | 1 1,132 
Hanover 1,203 | 1 | 1,303 
Bavaria 2,593 | 1! 1,312 
Tuscany 909 | 1} 1,402 
Spain 9,867 | 1 1,414 
Prussia 6,236 | 1 | 1,470 
Vermont 186 | 1 | 1,509 
Maine 238 | 1 1,611 | 
New Jersey 193 | 1 | 1,661 
Wurtemberg 887 | 1 1,731 
South Carolina 325 | 1 | 1,789 || Sweden and Norway | 2,687 | 1 | 1,732 
Portugal 1,604 | 1 | 1,879 
Pennsylvania 688 | 1 | 1,928 
New York 986 | 1 | 1,940 | 
Rhode Island 50 | 1] 1,944 | 
Netherlands 2,998 | 1 | 1,979 
Maryland 175 | 1! 2,554 || Sardinia 1,722 | 1 2,420 
Virginia 457 | 1 | 2,650 
Kentucky | 249 | 1 | 2,766 || Switzerland 767 | 1 | 2,655 
Georgia 173 | 1 | 2,985 | 
Mississippi 45 | 1 | 3,040 
North Carolina 233; 1 | 3,170 | 
Tennessee 211 | 1 | 3,245 | 
Ohio 285 | 1 | 3,290 | 
Louisiana 46 | 1 | 3,335 | 
Delaware 23 | 1] 3,336 | 
'| Denmark 578 | 1 | $3,342 
Alabama 84 | 1 3,634 || Naples and Sicily 2,065 | 1 | 3,590 
| Austria 8,584; 1 | 3,786 
Missouri 28 |} 1] 5,003 
Indiana 65 | 1] 5,101 |) France 6,196 | 1} 5,140 
illinois 28} 1] 5,624 
Ireland 1,254 | 1 | 5,767 
Russia 3,626 | 1 | 15,455 
Sections of the United States. European Countries. 
Eastern States 1,748 | 1 | 1,118 1; England 10,549 | 1 , 1,182 
Middle States 1,995 | 1 | 1,844 Portugal 1,604 | 1 | 1,879 
Southern States 1,485 | 1 | 2,612 Switzerland 767 | 1 | 2,655 
Western States 957 | 1 | 3,516 |} Naples and Sicily 2,065 |! 1 | 3,590 
United States | 6,185 | 1 ' 2,078 || Western Europe | 69,634 | 1 | 2,285 
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In reviewing this table, we shall perceive, that in accordance with an opinion 
often expressed, Scotland gives more of her youth e collegiate education than 
any other country in the world. Baden, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, fall 
little short of this standard ; and these are the only countries in the world, ac- 
cording to these estimates, which have one collegiate pupil for less than 1,000 
inhabitants. New Hampshire, according to the calculation of the American 
Quarterly Register, is the only American State besides, in which there is more 
than one for 1,500; while in Europe, Saxony, England, Hanover, Bavaria, 
Tuscany, Spain, and Russia, all have a proportion greater than this. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that the Universities and Colleges of Spain furnish 
nothing which deserves to be called, a truly liberal education. Vermont, Maine, 
New Jersey, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, New York, and Rhode Island, com- 
posing all the Eastern and three of the Middle States, and one of the Southern, 
have one student for less than 2,000 inhabitants, in which they are rivalled by 
Wurtemberg, Sweden, Portugal, and the Netherlands. Most of the Southern 
and Western States have from 2,000 to 4,000 inhabitants to a student. In this 
proportion, the highest compare with Switzerland, and the rest with Denmark, 
Naples, and Austria. The most recent Western States have only one to every 
5,000 inhabitants; and still are placed on a level with France and Ireland. 
Russia, stands alone among the civilized countries of the world, and only gives 
a liberal education to one person in 15,000 of her population. 

As a mass, it would appear that the Eastern States provide the advantages of 
a collegiate education, such as they are in the United States, for a greater pro- 
portion of their population than England, or any European countries except 
Scotland, Baden, and Saxony. The Middle States are as well provided as 
Wurtemberg, Sweden, and the Netherlands. ‘The Southern States will com- 
pare with Switzerland in this respect; and the Western States, with all their 
destitution, are as well supplied with liberally educated men, so far as numbers 
are concerned, as Denmark and Austria. 

The comparative state of Common School Instruction is very different from 
that of Collegiate Instruction. In this, the United States have the pre-eminence, 
whether we compare them with the mass of European countries, or select indi- 
vidual examples. The Edinburgh Review admitted many years since, that 
‘The great body of the American people is better educated (instructed) than 
the mass of any European community. ‘The following table derived from the 
best sources, shows the proportion of children who receive Common School 
Instruction to the whole population, in several European countries, and in 
several of the United States, and furnishes statistical evidence of the truth of 


this remark. 


Proportion of Pupils in Common Schools to the whole Population. 


Pupil. Inhab. Pupil. Inhab. 
Wurtemberg 1 to 6 New York lto 3.9 
Canton Vaud, Switzerland lto 6.6 
Bavaria 1 to 7 Massachusetts, Maine, 
Prussia lto 7 Connecticut, ea lto 4 
Netherlands lto 9.7 mated 
Scotland 1 to 10 
Austria 1 to 13. All New England, " lto 5 
England 1 to 15.3 least 
France 1 to 17.6 
Treland 1 to 18 Pennsylvania, New Jersey lto 8 
Portugal 1 to 88 I ilinois 1 to 13 
Russia 1 to 367 Kentucky 1 to 21 


It will be seen in examining this table, that the proportion of children, receiv- 
ing Common School Instruction in New York and the Eastern States, is greater 
than in any country of the civilized world. So unusual is the proportion in New 
York, that Schwartz, the distinguished German historian of education, could 
scarcely believe it correct. In Pennsylvania and New Jersey, whose destitu- 
tion is the subject of so much well-founded regret and anxiety, the mass are 
still better taught than in most countries of Europe better than in Scotland 
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itself; and even the Western States will soon have as much of common instruc- 
tion as France. Still wg should feel, that the neglect which may be for the 
time, safe in a despotism, 1s ruinous in a republic ; for it undermines the basis 
of free institutions. 





NEWSPAPERS. 

In 1827, there appeared, in the United States, 25,000,000 numbers to 
11,600,000 inhabitants; in Great Britain, 483 different newspapers and other 
periodicals to 23,400,000 inhabitants; in Sweden and Norway, 82 journals 
to 3,266,000 inhabitants; in the States of the Church, 6 newspapers to 
2,592,000 inhabitants. (Stockholm, with 78,000 inhabitants, has 30 journals ; 
Rome, with 154,000, only 3.) Denmark, to 1,950,000 inhabitants, has 80 jour- 
nals, of which 71 are in the Danish language ; 23 are devoted to politics, 25 to 
the sciences. Prussia has 12,416,000 inhabitants, and 288 journals and period- 
icals. (Berlin has 221,000 inhabitants, and 53 periodical works ; Copenhagen 
has 109,000 inhabitants, and 57 journals.) The Netherlands have 6,143,000 
inhabitants, and 150 journals. In the German confederation (excluding Austria 
and Prussia), there are 13,300,000 inhabitants, and 305 journals; in Saxony, to 
1,400,000 inhabitants, 54 newspapers ; in Hanover, to 1,550,000 inhabitants, 16 
newspapers ; in Bavaria, to 3,960,000 inhabitants, 48 newspapers. France, with 
a population of 32,000,000, has 490 periodical works (660 printing establish- 
ments, 1,500 presses; in Paris, 81 printing establishments, or 850 presses). 
In Paris alone, containing &90,000 inhabitants, there are 176 _ periodical 
works.— As curiosities in this branch of literature, we may mention the news- 
paper established in Egypt by authority of Mohammed Pacha, printed at 
Boulac, near Cairo, and containing a report of all public transactions of con- 
sequence. February 21, 1828, appeared the first number of the Cherokee 
Phenix, a weekly paper, published at New Echota, Georgia, partly in English, 
partly in Cherokee Indian. In British India six gazettes are published in the 
Bengal dialect. 

The following account will show the gigantic apparatus of a London daily 
paper. The copy-right of the Times has been caiculated at from £100,000 to 
£120,000 ; but it would be difficult to affix a correct value to such an establish- 
ment. If it be true that the share-holders have sometimes divided a net profit 
of £24,000 per annum, the capital must be estimated at a much higher rate. 
Employed upon each morning paper, there are an editor, a sub-editor, from ten 
to fourteen regular reporters, at salaries from four to six guineas per week, 
each ; from thirty to thirty-five compositors in the printing office; one or two 
readers, who correct the proofs as they come from the compositors ; a. reading 
boy, whose duty it is to read the copy aloud, whilst the reader makes his cor- 
rections upon the proof; a printer; and a certain number of men and boys to 
attend to the printing machine, and to take off the papers as they fall from the 
cylinders ; a publisher and sub-publisher; two or more clerks in the office, to 
receive advertisements and keep the accounts; a porter, a number of errand 
boys, &c. The salary of an editor, upon a respectable morning paper, is from 
£600 to £1,000 per annum ; and a sub-editor receives from £400 to £600 per 
annum. Besides the regular reporters of a newspaper, there are several occa- 
sional, or, as they are called, “ penny a line” reporters ; from the circumstance 
of their furnishing articles of intelligence at a fixed price per line, viz. 14d. or 
l4d. They are not attached to any particular newspaper. The aggregate 
charge for copy furnished by these persons forms a considerable item in the 
weekly expenditure of a newspaper. The salaries paid by a first-rate morning 
paper weekly, to its editors, reporters, and others on the establishment, do not 
amount to less than £180 per week.—Encyc. Amer. 

















REVIEW OF CHURCH PSALMODY. 


REVIEW. 


Church Psalmody: a collection of Psalms and Hymns, adapted to Public 
Worship. Selected from Dr, Watts and other authors. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. pp. 576. 


Poetry and Music, though reckoned as fine arts, are yet nearly coeval 
with our race, and have their seat deep among the original elements of our 
being. And they are capable, when skilfully applied, of producing so 
powerful effects on the feelings and conduct of men, that we may well 
presume God intended they should hold a prominent place in that economy 
of influences which he has appointed for the government of the world, and 
for the training of immortal minds for a better state of existence. ‘They 
have been resorted to by all nations where oral instruction chiefly was 
practised, as affording the best helps in diffusing and transmitting whatever 
was deemed valuable information. History, laws, the knowledge of useful 
arts, have been reduced to measure, and set to music, and thus, in song, 
conveyed abroad, and handed down to after ages. And the reason is, 
there is something in this measure accompanied with music, which gives 
the subject greater power over the mind. It serves to arrest attention, and 
to obtain for what is delivered a more secure lodgement in the memory and 
the heart. Indeed every one knows that sentiments borne to the soul in 
tones of varied melody and blended harmony, soften and subdue resistance, 
make a deep and vivid impression, awaken new trains of emotion, and 
lead captive those who would not have moved at the call of simple naked 
truth. 

Fletcher of Saltoun said, that if he could be allowed to furnish the 
ballads of a country, he would ask no further means of fashioning the public 
sentiment. ‘lhe principle involved in this remark is equally applicable to 
the subject of Church Psalmody. Next to the Bible, and the discourses 
drawn from it, the psalms and hymns which we use in our acts of worship, 
fashion the religious sentiment of the community, and give a character to 
the piety which is cherished. Go to the thousands of our solemn assem- 
blies, and listen to the songs which make so great a part of their service, 
accompanied now with the organ’s loud peal, and now breathed in soft 
whispers, and see the tide of emotion rising or falling, rolling in one dinec- 
tion or another, in correspondence with what is uttered, and say if here 
is not a power of immense importance to the welfare of Zion. It has not 
yet received the regard to which it is entitled. 

Every attempt to improve this important branch of worship should there- 
fore be hailed as an omen of good. ‘The improvers are benefactors to their 
race. Eternity shall show the happy results of their labors. 

In the secular world, poetry and music have gone hand in hand in the 
course of improvement. But in the ecclesiastical department, poetry, at 
least in modern times, seems: hardly to have kept pace with its sister art. 
While the church has a supply of music of a high: character, there has long 
been a paucity of first-rate sacred poetry. The greater part of the more 
eminent English pocts have not attempted anything—or very littke—of this 
description. They have found other subjects more congenial, it is to be 
supposed, with their taste. Those who have attempted something, appear 
often to less advantage here, than in their other productions. As Johnson 
has said of Waller: ‘* His sacred poems do not please like some of his 
other works.” And as he has said again, in regard to Denham’s metrical! 
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version of the Psalms of David: “In this attempt he has failed. But,” 
adds the critic, ‘in sacred poetry who has succeeded ?” 

Johnson has given what he considers the reasons why sacred poetry so 
frequently thus falls below what it seems at first view might be expected, 
Contemplative piety,” he says, ‘ or the intercourse between God and the 
human soul, cannot be poetical. Man admitted to implore the mercy of 
his Creator, and plead the merits of his Redeemer, is already in a higher 
state than poetry can confer.—Faith, invariably uniform, cannot be invest- 
ed by fancy with decorations. Thanksgiving, the most joyful of all holy 
effusions, yet addressed to a Being without passions, is confined to a few 
modes, and is to be felt rather than expressed. Repentance, trembling in 
the presence of the judge, is not at leisure for cadences and epithets. Sup- 
plication of man to man may diffuse itself through many topics of persua- 
sion; but supplication to God, can only cry for mercy. Of sentiments 

urely religious, it will be found that the most simple expression ts the most 
sublime. Poetry loses its lustre and its power, because it is applied to the 
decoration of something more excellent than itselfi—'The ideas of Christian 
theology are too simple for eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too 
majestic for ornament.” (Lives of the Poets.) 

After all, it may be questioned whether this great man has not circum- 
scribed the operations of the sacred poet within too narrow limits, and 
thrown around the subject some difficulties which were the creations of his 
own imagination. What is properly denominated ‘ contemplative piety,” 
constitutes but a small share of the topics for sacred poetry. The field 
through which the heavenly muse may range, includes the whole disclosures 
of revelation. And what more magnificent and thrilling themes for poetry, 
than many of those here opened to our view?) What more inspiring than 
the visions which are here given us of heaven? What more affecting than 
the ravages and consequences of sin, in this world and in that which is to 
come? Where can be found, among men, loftier exploits, or more heroic 
sufferings, than have been witnessed in many of the servants of God? 
And what in the universe beside, is so suited to move all the sacred 
passions of the soul, as the condescensions and toils, the sufferings and 
triumphs, of the Redeemer, with the promised glorious results of his media- 
tion? Nor do the more contemplative affections of the pious heart so 
utterly reject poetical modes of expression. ‘True, they do not seek— 
especially those of a penitential character—do not seek ornament. But 
ornament and poetry are not always synonymous. Emotion and poetry are 
more nearly allied. And emotion is one of the very common elements of 
pious intercourse between the soul and its God. Had we room, we might 
show by many apposite quotations, that faith, and penitence, and love, and 
thankfulness, are canable of being uttered in poetry of a high character, 
and that poetry is a channel through which they very naturally flow out 
towards their appropriate objects. ‘These affections, existing in a vigorous 
state, constitute that very emotion from which poetry takes its rise. 7 

The grand reason, then, why we have not more sacred poetry of the 
high character desired, cannot be that the subjects of religion do not furnish 
the material. It is to be sought in another cause. And that cause has 
been in part already mentioned. Many of the most eminent poets, it has 
been observed, have attempted nothing in this line. They have not em- 
ployed their talents in the service of the sanctuary. Some who have 
made the attempt, seem not to have been, from their own experience, 
sufficiently acquainted with the emotions of piety, to know how to supply 
them with the most appropriate language. ‘They have written rather from 
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theory, than from feeling. And most who have written seem, while in this 
department, not to have. put forth their energies, as in other cases. ‘They 

appear to have felt that, as the subject Was great and good, this rendered it 
of less importance to expend labor in setting it forth. Look at Cowper. 
Accustomed to write well on other subjects, and fre quently too throwing off a 
piece very happily in sacred poetry, yet in this last he often seemed to feel 
that any form of expression would answer—that the excellence of his 
subject ‘would make amends for the absence of all other excellence. The 
same Was true, In a measure, of Watts. ‘The piety of his own mind seems 
sometimes to have been satisfied with imagery, or an arrangement of words, 
which, in the case of other minds—perhaps less pious—operates as a real 
hindrance to devotion. “‘ It is sufficient for Watts,” says the critic above 
mentioned, ‘to have done better than others what no man has done well.” 
Newton has left many pieces on experimental piety which are a rich legacy 
tothe church. ‘hey breathe the child-like simplici ity of his own spirit. 
Yet he has not a few of the blemishes above alluded to. Doddridge is 
chaste and pure, yet frequently somewhat artificial, and wanting in that 
tenderness and onction which many branches of sacred poetry require. 
Many others, as Toplady, the Wesleys, Steele, and James Montgomery, 
have made v Paar additions to the stock of sacred poetry, each contribut- 
ing from the peculiar treasures of his own mind, yet no one furnishing us 
with all that is excellent. Our own Dwight has done some things in the 
best style. His different versions of the Ssth psalm are of this description. 
That in long metre is one of the first specimens of pathetic expostulation. 

If the preceding remarks are just, it will be seen that we need not 
despair of having sacred poetry of as high a cast as is found in any other 
department whatever. ‘The subject is adequate to sustain it, and conse- 
crated talent can produce it. It will be seen, too, that, in order to serve 
the church in the best manner in this respect, we must not restrict ourselves 
to the productions of any one man. We must gather flowers from every 
field where they may be found. The psalms and hymns of Watts, were, 
for a long time, the only psalmody commonly met with in our churches. 
But a new spirit is beginning to show itself on this subject. Several 
attempts have been made of late to enlarge and enrich our body of church 
psalmody. Dwight gave a modification of it, with some additions, which 
increased the purity and elevation of its character. Worcester’s Watts and 
Select Hymns is a valuable body of sacred poctry—more so than any 
which the American churches had previously seen. Another attempt of 
the same kind has given rise to the production whose title stands at the 
head of this article.* 

It is no part of our design to obtain a reputation for this book at the 
expense of others ; a crime which has been too often attempted in the 
world of poetry and authorship. As Orrery says: 

“ Poets are sultans, if they had their will ; 
For every author would his brother kill.”’ 
Rather would we say in the language of Denham, a little varied, with 
whom, indeed, this beautiful allusion of Orrery had its origin : 


“ Nor is thy fame on other’s ruins built, 
Nor need thy well earn’d title the foul guilt 
Of eastern kings, who, to secure their reign, 
Must have their brothers, sons, and kindred slain.” 


We hope that every laborer who has toiled in this department, will meet his 
full reward. 





* Compiled by Lowell Mason and David Greene, of Boston. 
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It cannot be deemed unfair, however, to notice a few things in regard 
to the publication before us. Its design has been thus stated by the 


compilers. 


“It has been their aim and hope to make a selection of psalms and hymns of a highly lyrical 
character, in respect to sentiment, imagery, language, and structure ; possessing sufficient eleva- 
tion and dignity to render them specially adapted to public worship on the Sabbath, and possessing, 
at the same time, such a variety of subjects and metres, and such a degree of simplicity, warmth, 
and animation, as should render them suitable for use in all social religious meetings, and in 
families. ‘They have aimed, also, to render the selection particularly copious in those classes of 
hymns which are specially adapted to this period of revivals and of religious benevolent institutions 
and labors, and to various importaut occasions.” —( Preface.) 


The number of metrical pieces in the psalms is 454. The number in 
the common version of the psalms by Watts is 338; giving a prepon- 
derance, in respect to the psalms, in the book before us, of 116 pieces. 
The hymns in the three books of Watts, amount to 365. Those appended 
tothe psalms in the compilation before us, amount to 731; making the 
whole number of pieces contained in this compilation 1,185; exceeding 
those contained in Watts’ Psalms and Hymns by 411. 

Of the pieces, more belong to Watts, than to any other author. In the 
psalms, Watts is the basis, only he is compressed, to make room for versions 
by other hands—some of them of high value. In the hymns, too, the 
marrow of Watts is retained, only it is reduced into a narrower compass by 
the removal of unpoetical and useless stanzas which had fallen from him. 
And by this removal room is made for a great variety of matter, which 
every reader must pronounce rich in thought, and rich in poetic excellence. 
The arrangement of the hymns is new, and according to the order 
suggested by the nature of the subjects: a convenience which the original 
Watts does not afford. 

Take the Church Psalmody together, the pieces are short. Three, four, 
five stanzas, is the usual number which they contain. This is an excel- 
lence. It is with singing, as with preaching: long performances tire. 
Short, and to the point, is the best rule in ordinary cases, in both 
employments. 

It is not to be supposed that the compilers have proceeded in such a 
manner as to please every body in every instance. In compressing Watts, 
they may have sometimes left out a stanza, which another would wish to 
see retained. In altering phraseology, they may have sometimes done 
what another will not think an improvement. Many of their alterations, 
however, all will acknowledge, are valuable. 

In regard to variety, both of subjects and metres, we cannot but think 
that the present book exceeds any other which is before the public. The 
design of the compilers has been to gather from every source whatever is 
most rich in sacred song, and best adapted to the various wants and occa- 
sions of the present interesting day, and to compress it into one body of 
convenient size for common use in our sanctuaries. And we think they 
have executed their task in a manner worthy of high commendation. 

We should not do right to omit, that there is in the lines and stanzas 
generally a mellifluous character, rendering them highly adapted to the 
purposes of musical expression. ‘This is a point in regard to which the 
compilers seem to have Jabored much, and they have evidently not labored 
in vain. 

Prefixed to the Psalmody is an index of first lines, and also an index of 
subjects succinetly and lucidly arranged. There is moreover in the preface, 
which is full of important suggestions in regard to church psalmody, a 
table of marks for musical expression, such as are in common use in the 
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music books, which marks are scattered likewise in the margin, by the 
side of the different lines and stanzas as they are needed, through the 
whole work, so that they are ever present to the eye of the performer, ad- 
monishing him how he is to sing. Were all who compose our choirs 
thorough masters of music, and sufficiently imbued with its spirit, such 
marks would be less needful. ‘Their own judgment and taste would guide 
them right. Under the existing state of things, however, some familiar 
directions for musical expression, such as are used in the book before us, 
cannot be viewed otherwise than as a valuable help in conducting the songs 
of the sanctuary. 

In conclusion, we cheerfully invite those who may be wishing to supply 
themselves with church psalmody, to an examination of this book. Ina 
number of churches, we understand, it has been adopted. We are not 
unaware that changes in church psalmody can be made but slowly. What 
has become venerable by long use, is not easily laid aside. And we rejoice 
that itis so. In this fact we have a safeguard to our valuable institutions. 
Sull we cannot but think that all who shall acquaint themselves with the 
book before us, will find it of such a character that it may be adopted 
without any loss of important sentiment when compared with others, and 
with no small improvement upon most others as to purity of diction, poetic 
emotion, copiousness and variety of matter, and general adaptedness to the 
exigencies of public and private devotion. 





REV. CHARLES WOLFE. 


Few individuals that have possessed the various and exalted merits of 
Wolfe, have been so littlke known. One reason is, he loved and sought 
obscurity. But his character and example are eminently instructive. On 
this account they ought to be seen, that they may be admired and imitated. 
There are especially some points in his history, worthy the attentive regard 
of those who are aspiring to the sacred ministry. This fact is a sufficient 
apology for introducing a sketch of him into the Register. 

Wolfe was born in Dublin, 1791, and was educated at the University in 
his native place, where he took the degree of bachelor of arts in 1814. 
Soon after the commencement of his connection with the University, his 
intellectual character began to exhibit features of singular beauty and 
strength. As a classical scholar he attained a distinguished rank. In 
scientific investigation, though science was not with him an object of 
primary regard, his progress was marked by depth and strength. In the 
mind of Mr. Wolfe, we discover an admirable combination. There was 
finished eloquence, associated with solid robust vigor. He was a scholar of 
noble attainments, a poet of high creations, and a philosopher of remarkable 
acuteness. There was breadth to his views, and variety to his capa- 
cities and tastes. He perused and dwelt upon the Analogy of Butler, with 
as keen a relish, as he did upon the Paradise Lost of Milton. 

Thorough, far-reaching investigation, was a prominent characteristic of 
his mind. He could pass over nothing lightly. ‘“'The examination of a 
single metaphysical speculation of Locke, or a moral argument of Butler, 
usually cost him more time and thought, than would carry ordinary minds 
through a whole volume. The peculiar constitution of his intellect led 
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him, rather to investigate the grounds of an author’s hypothesis, and satisfy 
his own mind upon the relative probabilities of conflicting opinions, than 
to plod on patiently through a long course, merely to lay up in his memory 
the particular views and arguinents of each writer, without consideration 


of their importance or foundation.” . 

But in connection with these high endowments, and extensive acquisi- 
tions, there existed a most lovely modesty, an instinctive shrinking from the 
notice and applause of the world, a trait which I exhibit distinctly on ac- 
count of its connection with, and its influence upon his subsequent profes- 
sional course. Wolfe was the author of that justly celebrated ode, “ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore.” — It was the production of his college days, and 
even then cost him no particular effort. After he had written it he threw 
it aside, under the impression probably that its merits would assign it no 
higher place, than the rubbish of his writing desk. It was finally brought 
before the public by accident. Soon it became extensively published, and 
excited high and universal admiration. Inquiries were immediately made 
for its gifted author. For a considerable time, no one appeared to claim it. 
At length false pretensions were avowed. But whilst the honor of the pro- 
duction was greedily caught at by ambitious deceivers, the real and unpre- 
tending author reposed in the obscurity he loved. He said nothing, and he 
seemed not to care who bore away the credit of his productions, if they 
would leave him in quietness. Here we see the man. And the same 
humble, admirable spirit shone out with a still brighter lustre in the minister 
of Jesus. 

In IS17 he received ordination. It appeared to be a sincere consecra- 
tion. He evidently at that time brought his talents and acquisitions, and 
Jaid them all at the feet of his divine Master. As a preacher of the gospel, 
he ever exhibited the spirit of the gospel. He sought not great things for 
himself. He was ready to go where his Lord should call him. ‘To the 
high or to the low, to the rich or to the poor, he was willing to administer 
the truths and the consolations of the gospel. 

He was finally settled in Castle Caulfield, the principal village of the 
parish of Donoughmore, with a large charge, scattered over an extensive 
region of wild hilly country, abounding in bogs and trackless wastes. The 
people were mostly poor and uncultivated. None of them, he says, rose so 
high as the class of gentlemen, but there is a good number of a respectable 
description. The greater part, however, were in the lower walks of life. 
To them he cheerfully devoted his time and talents. Amongst them he 
most faithfully labored till disease compelled him to retire. His character 
as a minister, was peculiarly pleasing and instructive. 

True Christian selfdenial constituted the most valuable and prominent 
trait. It was impressively exhibited from the commencement to the com- 
pletion of his course. For the welfare of souls, he was willing to forego 
the dearest temporal comforts. If he could but win souls, he was content 
to be wretchedly poor. If he could but lead others to a building of God, 
an house not made with hands eternal in the heavens, he would cheerfully 
submit to the meanest and most inadequate accommodations. Such were 
his accommodations in the field of his labor. ‘ He seldom thought,” says 
his biographer, ‘‘of providing a regular meal; and his humble cottage 
exhibited every appearance of the neglect of the ordinary comforts of life. 
A few straggling rush-bottomed chairs, piled up with his books, a small 
rickety table before the fire place, covered with parish memoranda, and 
two trunks containing all his papers—serving at the same time to cover 
the broken parts of the floor—constituted all the furniture of the sitting. 
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room. The mouldy walls of the closet in which he slept were hanging 
with loose folds of damp paper.” 

But this is not all. We tind in his history still higher exercises of this 
stern Christian virtue. I refer to his readiness to abandon his fond literary 
pursuits, and the cherished pleasures of refined intellectual society. Though 
his relish for these things was intensely strong, he did not indulze it at the 
expense of conscience and of duty. He c hose rather the pleasure of doing 
good, and cheerfully withdrew from nearly every source of intellectual and 
social gratification. 

Herein his example speaks with a lovely and impressive force. Wolfe 
has nobly led the way, from the hall of science, from a proud standing on 
the heights of literature, into the field of humble obscure ministerial labor. 
Here we see a man of the most finished cultivation, cheerfully coming 
down to what are deemed the mean and the vulgar, that he might enlighten 
and bless them. ‘This surely partakes of the spirit of Him, who, to save 
the lost, laid aside the glories of heaven, took upon [lim the form ofa 
servant, and became obedient unto death. It is a spirit which must be 
more generally and largely imbibed, before this dark and guilty world will 
be blessed with the beams of truth and salvation. It is a wrong idea, and 
ought to be reprobated and abandoned, that the more learned and eloquent 
of our candidates for the sacred oflice, must devote their powers exclusively 
to the gratification and improvement of the wealthy and cultivated societies, 
whilst those of smaller resources and less brilliant address, must perform 
their ministry with those who cannot appreciate these higher endowments. 
The present is no time for such a sentiment to prevail and exert an in- 
fluence. It is atime of enterprise. We live in a depraved world, which 
must be converted. Men of strength must take hold of this work and push 
it in all its departments. ‘They must take the torch of truth and plunge 
into the gross darkness which settles upon such multitudes of the people. 
Paul did not stay at Rome, nor at Corinth, nor at Athens. If he had, 
millions now in glory might have been wailing in the pit. 

Wolfe is an example of pleasing success. In his ministry it is seen that 
a man of eminent learning and taste may labor with great advantage and 
blessed results amongst a plain unlettered people. It is sometimes said, and 
more frequently thought, that men of but little intellectual furniture will do 
as well if not better amongst the chaotic and uncultivated materials of 
common life, than those who have had a more thorough mental training. 

The experiment of Wolfe constitutes a perfect refutation of this most 
absurd idea. If we follow him in his labors, we find no situation in which 
his thorough intellectual discipline proved an injury, or an embarrassment. 
His learning did not chill his piety; this was warm and practical. It was 
benevolent and disinterested. He loved the souls of men. He sought not 
theirs, but them. His learning did not make him lofty and arrogant in 
his bearing. He was affable, affectionate, and condescending to the 
last degree. He could come down to the humblest of his flock, adopt 
himself perfectly to their capacities, and enter most kindly into their 
sympathies. “The lower classes of the people,” says his biographer, 

‘were much engaged by the affectionate and the simple earnestness of his 
deportment toward them. In his conversations with the plain farmer, and 
the humble laborer, he usually laid his hands upon their shoulder, or 
caught them by the arm, and while he was insinuating his arguments, or 
enforcing his appeals, w ith all the variety of simple illustrations which a 
prolific fancy could supply, he fastened an anxious eye upon the coun- 
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tenance of the person he was addressing, as if eagerly waiting some gleam 
of intelligence to show that he was understood and felt. 

His learning did not render his pulpit ministrations abstruse and unin- 
telligible to the common mind. ‘They were plain, fervent, and acceptable. 
It is an unfounded notion that a person of high and thorough cultivation, 
must necessarily be above the comprehension of those who have had but 
few advantages of education. ‘Thorough discipline is the very thing which 
will enable a minister to be entirely intelligible to the more ignorant of his 
hearers. His conceptions of truth will be clear, and his manner of com- 
municating it distinct and simple. He will understand mind in all its 
states, and on this account he will be enabled to adapt himself to the 
meanest capacities. It is the direct tendency of a thorough discipline to 
reduce a person to simplicity. A mature scholar can come down naturally 
and easily. He is not afraid to hazard his reputation by beimg a plain 
common-sense man, who thinks and talks like other men. 

This was the case with Wolfe. With all his learning and refinement, 
he was lucid and simple as childhood in his communications. ‘The mean- 
est of his flock understood and felt the power of his instructions. 

Wolfe was diligent in the duties of his holy calling. He appeared to 
watch for souls as one that must give account. He was faithful and active in 
pastoral visitation. In connection with this, he cherished a deep sense of the 
importance of close study. He made his preparations for the pulpit, under 
an oppressive sense of responsibility. Every sentence was recorded with 
care, because it was to exert an influence on the destiny of souls. By this 
carefulness he rendered his addresses simple, pointed, and impassioned. 
He looked at and dwelt upon the truth, until by its action his feelings were 
warmed and elevated ; until his heart was so full of it, that it poured forth 
its warnings and persuasions with a subduing effect. 

I have alluded to the success of the ministry of Wolfe. He was success- 
ful in two respects. His labors were beneficial to his own soul, and to the 
souls of many of his people. ‘There is danger that the spiritual interests of 
a preacher will suffer on account of his very intimacy with religion. Re- 
ligion sometimes becomes a profession instead of a personal concern. It 
becomes a profession to pray, and warn the impenitent. ‘The consequence 
is, truth is sometimes coldly regarded, and coldly presented. Not so in 
the case of the honest, faithful minister. Not so with Wolfe. When he 
became a preacher, his Christian character received a strong and blessed 
impulse. His professional intimacy with religion was the means of a more 
rapid advance in holiness. ‘The more he dwelt upon the realities of reve- 
lation, and the more he urged them upon the attention of his people, the 
deeper the hold they had of his own heart. ‘The more he preached Christ, 
the more of his spirit did he receive, the more of his image did he reflect. 
The influence of a ministry conducted in this spirit, will be felt in the 
hearts of those who are the objects of it. God will certainly bless it. God 
did bless the ministry of Wolfe. Many in the course of it were awakened 
more seriously to regard the concerns of eternity. The sanctuary, before 
neglected to a great extent, became thronged by those who were eager for 
the words of eternal life. There, words distilled with sweet and solemn 
persuasion from this devoted preacher’s lips. ‘They reached the hearts of 
many, and became there, through the Spirit’s agency, the words of life and 
salvation. Numbers through the instrumentality of Wolfe, it is believed, 
will sing and triumph to eternity. 

Though useful, his ministry was short. In the spring of 1824, after a 
season of most exhausting labor in his scattered parish, which disease had 
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been desolating, his own constitution exhibited symptoms of being seriously 
affected. His complaints were pulmonary. It was judged advisable that he 
should retire from the arduous duties of his station. He consented with 
the extremest reluctance. His people loved him with ardent affection. 

But the measures employed to save an invaluable life, were unavailing. 
God in his wisdom had determined, not to lay him aside, but to remove 
him, as we believe, to a more exalted sphere of usefulness. We are too 
apt to think, when our pillars are struck down and borne away, that God 
has no other temple to be sustained, and adorned, than the one his grace 
is rearing in this present world. 

Wolfe lingered till the 21st of Feb. 1823, when he expired. His end 
was peace. His trust was in the Saviour; his treasure and his affections 
in heaven. He had no fear, for he knew in whom he had _ believed. 
‘Close this eye,” said he to a friend, “ the other is closed already,’ and 
shortly his spirit was in another scene. Surely may we join in his dying 
exclamation, “‘ ‘Thou, O God, will keep him in perfect peace whose mind 
is stayed on thee.” 

How blessed the termination of the devoted Christian’s course. Examples 
are multiplying of the Saviour’s faithfulness to those who faithfully serve 
him in the toils and trials of his kingdom. Evarts and Cornelius have 
added their testimony with a thrilling effect. There is a moral sublimity 
in the dying scenes of such men, which throws into insignificance the 
deified departure of those who like Nelson fall amid the achievements of 
worldly glory. ‘There is an admonition too in these repeated strokes of 
the destroyer. God can spare from this field his most efficient servants. 
Usefulness is no shield against the shafts of death, We who preach are 
dying ministers of dying people. We stand at the entrance of eternity. 
Frequently are we summoned down to the shores of that ocean to see some 
member of our charge launch away upon its dark and fearful bosom. Soon 
we must go after them, and meet them at the tribunal of omniscient 
judgment. Happy if we then find that our duties were pone. What 
motives we have to diligence, what calls to effort. What bright examples 
allure us in the path of benevolent activity. Let us then be followers of 
them who through faith and patience inherit the promises. 





STUDY OF GREEK LITERATURE, 


(Continued from page 290, Vol. IV.) 


Greek literature should be studied for the knowledge and practical mastery 
of our own native tongue. A philosophical knowledge of English is impossible, 
without acquaintance with a language from which more than fourteen hundred 
words are immediately derived, and if we trace etymologies through the Latin, 
nearly forty thousand. It is also impossible to know the compass and depth of 
English literature, without being scholars in Greek. The revival of classical 
literature, as if “coming to create new worlds,” reduced the unformed intel- 
lectual waste to order and beauty through all Europe: it was the providence of 
God that commanded it, and forthwith light 


Sprung from the deep, and from her native East 
To journey through the airy gloom began.* 





* Paulus Langius, who lived in the fifteenth century, dates the arrival of Manuel Chrysoloras io Italy, 
with the Greek learning, in 1389. In 1470, George Tifernas first taught Greek in Paris. Erasmus learned 
it at Paris, and translated the Hecuba of Euripides, and much of Lucan, and Gaza’s Grammar, expressly 
‘ut plures alliceremus ad stadium Grecanici Sermonis.—" As if appointed to perform its emulous part 
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But nowhere did it produce richer results than in England. The old English 
literature, the rich, mmassy architecture of the true English mind, is all Greek 
in its spirit. In habitual communion with Grecian intellect, the ruling minds of 
England, in the first era of her true greatness, grew to a majestic intellectual 
stature. The student of that age finds himself in a sphere, where his emotions 
are somewhat like those of Brennus and his soldiers, when they advanced into 
the midst of the hall, around which the venerable priests and senators of Rome, 
in their robes of state, with white flowing beards, and the sceptre of office in 
their hands, were seated in silent dignity. Master spirits are around him, their 
aspect commanding and sublime, their dress heavy with the magnificence of 
former ages, their movements of a godlike majesty, their features shining with 
the expression of a great indwelling soul. At that time, the practical great 
men of active life, the distinguished statesmen, the great lawyers, the men who 
ruled in commotion, were minds disciplined and invigorated by familiarity with 
Greek literature. Even as far back as the age of Henry VIII, Sir Thomas 
More, the noblest mind in England, was a proficient in its study.* 





— the art of painting) in the great theatre of public improvement, Classical Literature re-entered 
urope at this period, in its richest and most attractive shape, and with all its interesting novelties ; for, 
above fifty years before the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, Greek literature was introduced into 
Italy after an absence of seven hundred years. Spreading thence into France, Holland, and Germany, as 
that catastrophe multiplied its teachers in the exiles, whom every one pitied, and whom the great nobly 
cherished, and crossing in due time our channel into England, it established every where new habits and 
objects of intellectual gratification. Studied even by the aged, (bishop Fisher, beheaded with Sir Thomas 
More, applied to it at the age of 40.) as it had been by the half-murmuring Cato in Rome, it diffused a 
taste for elegance of style, for discrimination and delicacy of expression and meaning, and for an aspiring 
philosophy of thought, which was too stimulating, and often too rash, not to eacite the alarm of the wel 

intentioned, and at last the enmity of those who, for selfish purposes, wished the torpid submission of the 
human mind to be its unaltezing condition, and its contented degradation. As these studies spread, they 
were found to occasion distinction as well as gratification. ‘The higher clergy delighted in a variety of 
attainments, and abandoned their pompous ignorance, to imitate in their own language the graces of 
Athenian elegance; while the powerful laity became as desirous to found and endow universities, as they 
had been in the preceding centuries, to build churches and monaasteries."— Turner's Modern History of 
England, Book Il. Chap. I. 


* The following passages from one of More’s familiar and affectionate epistles, present an interesting 
picture of his mind and heart. His grandson introduces it with these words: 


“T set down here a most excellent letter of Sir Thomas More's to Doctor Colet, which beginneth thus:— 

“ As I was lately walking in Cheapside, and busying myself about other men’s causes, | met by chance 
your servant, at whose first encounter | was marvellously rejoiced, both because he hath always been dear 
unto me, and also especially for that L thought he was not come to London without yourself. But when I 
had learned of him that you was not returned, nor minded to return ofa long space, it cannot be expressed 
how my great joy was turned into extreme sorrow and sadness: for what could happen more troublesome 
unto me than to be deprived of your most grateful and moral conversation, whose wholesome counsels [ 
was wont to enjoy, with whose delightful familiarity | was wont to be recreated, by whose weighty sermons 
I have been often stirred up to devotion, by whose 'ife and example I have been much amended in mine 
own, finally in whose very face and countenance I uave settled my trust, and confidence of my progress in 
virtue. 

“TI pardon you the more easily that you do delight to remain still in the country where you are, for you 
find there a company of plain souls void of all craft wherewith citizens do most abound. Wheresoever 
you look, the earth yieldeth you a pleasant prospect, the temperature of the air refresheth you, and the 
very bounds of the heavens do delight you. You find nothing there but bounteous gifts of nature, and 
saint-like tokens of innocency. Yet [ would not have you so carried away with those contentments, that 
you should be stayed from hastening hither ; for if the discommodity of the city do pester you, yet your 
parish of Stepney, of which you should have great care, may afford you like delight to those which you now 
enjoy, from whence you may quickly return to London as into your own, where you may find great matter of 
merit.——There come into the pulpit at Paul's, divers men that promise to cure the diseases of others, but 
their lives do so jar with their sayings, that when they have preached a goodly process, they rather provoke 
to anger than assuage any sore; for they cannot persuade men that they are fit to cure others, wher them- 
selves (God wot) are most sick and crazy, which causeth them that have abused sores not to endure to be 
touched or lanced by such ignorant physicians. But if such a one be accounted by learned men most fit to 
cure, in whom the sick man hath greatest hope, who doubteth then that you alone are the fittest to cure 
their maladies, whom every one is willing to touch their imposthumes, and in whom that confidence every 
one hath, both you have heretofore sufficiently tried, and now the desire that every one hath of your speedy 
return may manifest the cause more evidently. Return, therefore, my dear Colet, at least for Stepney’s 
sake, which mourneth your absence no less than a child doth for his mother; or else for London’s sake, in 
respect it is your native country, whereof you can have no less regard than of your own parents. Finally, 
although this be the least motive, return for my sake, who have wholly dedicated myself to your direction, 
and do most earnestly desire your return. In the mean while I pass my time with Grocine, Linacre, and 
Lilly; the first, as you know, the director of my life in your absence; the second, the master of my 
studies 3 the third, my most dear companion. Farewell, and see you love me as you have done hitherto.”— 
Life of Sir Thomas More, by his great grandson Cresacre More. "p. 29—34. 

“The age did not present,” says the modern editor of More’s life, “at least in England, three more learned, 
more useful, or better men, than Grocine, Linacre, and Lilly. Grocine was many years older than More. 
He was the divinity reader at Oxford, and the first who taught Greek literature in that university. Lin- 
acre was the famous physician of that name, and had been More’s tutor in Greek at Oxford; and Lilly, who 
was nearer More’s own age, was distinguished by his attainments in Greek literature, and his accuracy as 
& grammarian.” 


Edward the VI. was himself a Greek scholar, and in his reign it was “ that classical studies began to 
supersede those of the old echoolmen and canon law.” Turner, (Modern History of England, Book IL 
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The Walsinghams, and Raleighs, and Cecils, and Bacons, and Hookers, of queen 
Elizabeth’s time, were knit to intellectual strength in this atmosphere ;* and in 
the degenerate age of Charles the Second, it was only the profound classical 
scholars of England, who preserved her virtuous literature from extinction. 
Among them, and in the age immediately preceding, were the greatest preach- 
ers and scholars that have ever lived:—Barrow, and Taylor, and Burnet, Clar- 
endon, Selden and Hyde, Stillingfleet, Usher and Boyle, Lightfoot, Leighton 
and Hall, Whitaker, Field and Donne, Sir Matthew Hale, John Evelyn, the 
friend of Jeremy Taylor, and the mode] of an English scholar, gentleman and 
Christian, Bedell, Hammond and Walton, Milton, Marvell, Bates and Howe, 
Henry, Cudworth, Owen, Newton, Henry More, Calamy, Reynolds, Bull, 
Wallis, Pocock, and very many others but little inferior to these reigning 
planets. The classical erudition of these men gave them a reach of thought 
and a grasp of knowledge, which make this age look back upon them with 
wonder. Barrow is an example of the union of Greek erudition with the exact 
sciences. He filled the Greek Professorship at Cambridge in Trinity College ; 
and when he was advanced to the mastership of Trinity, the king said he had 
given it to the best scholar in England. It was the men of classical knowledge 
and discipline, who grappled with the learned infidels, that at one period in- 
fested English literature ; nor would any other men have dared to attempt it. 
Ralph Cudworth was a man of such acquisitions, that entering on his ‘Intellec- 
tual System of the Universe,’ the student’s feelings are like those of a traveller 





Chap. VII.) quotes Ascham on this fact—“that for oratory they were applying to Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero, as the fountains of loquens pradentia. That they were familiarizing themselves to Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon, as the three lights of chronology, truth, and Greek eloquence. That the Greek 
poets whom they took delight in were Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides; the first as the fountain, and the 
two others as the streams, of intellectual diction and learned poetry ; and found these more fertilizing to 
their minds than Terence and Virgil, whom they had before chiefly read.”—Ep. 219. 

“Sir John Cheke had been made by Henry his Greek professor at Cambridge, when he founded the lec- 
ture in 1540, and greatly promoted the revival of literature there. Str. Cheke, 13—26. He read privately 
in his chamber, to those who would attend, the poets and orators above mentioned, and also Socrates, and 
Plato, and was preparing to add Demosthenes and Aristotle. Ascham’s Toxophilus, p. 24.” 

Lady Jane Gray was a lover of Greek. “ Never did the female mind more fairly, yet unassumingly, 
assert its equality to our own, in the attainment and use of both the dead and living languages, and in the 
comprehension and enjoyment of their richest compositions, than at this period of their emulous cultiva 
tion. We have the knowledge and authority of one of their ablest judges in our venerable Ascham, to 
justify our admiration of this distinguished girl for her talents and acquisitions, when we find him deserib- 
ing her to his friend Sturmius, as mastering at the age of sixteen, both the profundity of Plato and the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, and as being fond of the learned works of his German correspondent, It is 
more extraordinary still to read, that calling unexpectedly the year before at her father’s seat at Leicester, 
when she was only fifteen, he found her in her chamber, reading for her amusement the celebrated Phwdon 
inGreek, and so understanding it as to excite his highest admiration. She had then also obtained the 
powsr, not only of writing but of speaking Greek, and offered to correspond with him in Greek, if he 
would write to her in that language from the imperial court to which he was departing. Her master was 
Dr. Elmer, whom Ascliam highly praises for his ‘humanitatem, pradentiam, usum et rectum religionem,’ 
as well as for his knowledge in Greek and Latin.”—Mr. Turner inserts from the ‘Schoolmaster’ of Ascham 
the following curious account of her tutor. “Her parents, the duke and duchess, with all the household 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the park. I asked her why she should love such pastime ? 
Smiling, she answered me, ‘all their sport in the park is but a shadow to the pleasure that I find in Plato. 
Alas! good folk! they never knew what true pleasure meant.’ And how came you, madam, to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure? and what did chiefly allure to it, seeing not many women, and but very few men 
have attained thereunto? ‘I will tell you, quoth she, ‘ and tell you a truth that perchance you will marvel 
at. One of the greatest benefits that ever God gave me is, that he sent me so sharp and severe parents, and 
so gentle aschoolmaster. For, when I am in presence of either father or mother, whether I speak, keep 
silence, sit, stand, or go; whether I eat, drink, be merry, or sad; whether I be sewing, playing, dancing, or 
anything else, I must do it as it were, in such weight, measure and number; even so perfectly as God 
made the world; or else, I am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea presently sometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways which I will not name for the honor { bear them, so without meas- 
ure misordered, that I think myself in hell, till time come that [ must goto Mr. Elmer. He teacheth me 
so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair allurements to learning, that I think all the time nothing, while I 
am with him. When [ am called from him, 1 fall a en age” because, whatsoever I do else but learning, 
is full of grit, trouble, fear, and whole misliking unto me. Thus my book hath been so much to me a 
pleasure, and bringeth daily to me more pleasure ; and more so, that in respect of it, all other pleasures, in 
Che — be but trifles and troubles unto me.”—Ascham’s Schoolmaster, pp. 37—39.— Turner, Book II. 

ap. XI. 


* Elizabeth herself set an example of Greek study tothe nation. “Her just and superior taste led her 
chiefly to the Greek classics: and of these, the great orators for her political studies, and Plato for philo- 
sophical contemplation, appear to have been preferred.”—Sharon Turner's Modern History of England. 
Book If. Chap. XVII. Turner quotes from the letters of Ascham the following passages. “The lady 
Elizabeth and I are reading together in Greek, the orations of Aischines, and Demosthenes on the Crown, 
She first reads to me, and understands so knowingly at the first glance, not only their propriety of know- 
ledge and sense, but also the cause of the contest, the feelings of the people, and the customs and man- 
ners of the city, to a degree which would surprise you.”—“ Your practice of uniting illustrious learning 
jr your higi: dignity,” Ascham writes to Elizabeth, “I know was suggested to you from the discipline 
of Plato. 
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who finds himself in the midst of an immense unexplored region, surrounded by 
huge fragments and colossal pillars, that seem as if they had belonged to structures 
of antediluvian strength and magnificence. The two sermons printed with his 
works exhibit a richness and originality of thought only equalled by the extent 
of his erudition.* The best Scottish clergymen of that age were Greek scholars, 
and admirers of Plato. Itis aremarkable fact, as showing for what sort of minds 
and hearts the Platonic philosophy has charms, that Nairn, the friend of Leigh- 
ton and Charteris, (and of a holiness kindred even with that of Leighton, as 
well as distinguished for his accuracy of style, strength of reasoning, and sub- 
limity of thought,) recommended to Bishop Burnet, when completing his theo- 
logical studies, among other works, the study of Plato and his followers, with 
the works of Dr. More. Let any man open the volume of Archbishop Leighton’s 
works which contains his theological lectures, and he will there see the use to 
which a holy mind will put the invaluable treasures of antiquity. The puritans 
as a body were distinguished for their knowledge of Greek literature. The dis- 
senters in Baxter’s time were so to a remarkable degree, Let any student 
open Howe on the Blessedness of the Righteous, and he will find the whole 
work infused with a Grecian spirit. Calamy’s Lives of the Nonconformists, 
might be called in no small portion of it, a record of Greek scholarship. It was 
a period when the instructors of their children were great scholars. Dr. Gill 
was the schoolmaster of St. Paul’s. It was a period, we well know, abundant in 
men of strong minds, profound erudition, and warm, deep piety.’ If a discipline 
such as the scholars at that time passed through, at Cambridge especially, where 
Greek erudition was held in the highest esteem, produced such a host of mighty 
minds generation after generation,—if, when antiquity alone furnished the prin- 
cipal material for study, there arose, under such a mental and moral discipline, 
illustrious scholars and philosophers, then, if we ever hope again to see a race 
like them, or if we would even understand their writings, we must ourselves 
return to Athens, and go through to some degree at least the same preparatory 





* Those of our readers who have never met with the works of Cudworth, will be interested in the fol- 
lowing extract from the “ Intellectual System of the Universe.” 


“The will of God is the will of goodness, justice, and wisdom itself omnipotent. His will is not mere 
will, such as hath no other reason besides itself; but it is law, equity, and chancery; it is the rd déov, 
or Ought itself, decreeing, willing, acting. Neither does God punish any out of a delight in punishment, 
or in the evil and suffering of the persons punished; but to those who are not aylarot, altogether incurable, 
dixn iaroeia, his punishment is physic, in order to their recovery and amendment: so that the source and 
fountain thereof is goodness to the persons themselves punished. But to such as are incurable, the punish- 
ment inflicted on them is intended for the good of the whole. So that this attribute of justice in God doth 
not at all clash with the attribute of goodness, it being but a branch thereof, or particular modification of 
the same. Goodness and justice in God are always complicated together; neither his goodness being fond- 
ness, nor his justice cruelty; but he being both good in punishing. and just in rewarding and dispensing 
‘benefits. Therefore, it can be the interest of nove, that there should be no God, nor immortality, unless, 
perhaps, of such desperately and incurably wicked persons, who, abandoning their true interest of being 
good, have thereupon no other interest now lett them, than not to be, or become nothing. 

“Tobe without a God, is to be without hope in the world; for atheists can have neither faith nor hope in 
senseless matter, and the fortuitous motions thereof. And though an understanding being have never so 
much enjoyment of itself for the present, yet could it not possibly be happy, without immortality, and se- 
curity of the future continuance thereof. But the atheists conclude that there is nothing immortal, and 
that all life perisheth and vanisheth into nothing; and consequently also, that evdatpovia avinapkrov, 
happiness is a thing that hath no existence in nature, a mere figment and chimera, or idle wish and vain 
dream of mortals. Wherefore it cannot be the interest of mankind that this hypothesis should be true, 
oe thus plainly cuts off all hope from men, and leaves them in an utter impossibility of being ever 

py: 

“God is such a being, as, (if he could be supposed not to be,) there is nothing, which any who are not 
desperately engaged in wickedness, no, not atheists themselves, could possibly more wish for, or desire, 
{than that he should be.] To believe a God, is to believe the existence of all possible good and perfection 
in the universe; it is to believe that things are as they should be, and that the world is so well framed and 
governed, as that the whole system thereof could not possibly have been better. For peccability arises from 
the necessity of imperfect free-willed beings, left to themselves, aud therefore could not by omnipotence 
itself have been excluded ; and though sin actual might perhaps have been kept out by force and violence, 
yet, all things computed, it was, doubtless, most for the good of the whole, that it should not be thus 
forcibly hindered. There is nothing which cannot be hoped for by a good man, from the Deity; whatsoever 
happiness his being is capable of, and such things as ‘eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor can now enter 
into the heart of man to conceive.’ Infinite hopes lie before us, from the existence of a being infinitely 
good and powerful, and our own souls’ immortality; and nothing can hinder or obstruct these hopes, but 
our own wickedness of life. To believe a God, and do well, are two the most hopeful, cheerful, and com- 
fortable things that possibly can be. And to this purpose is that of Linus, 
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discipline, out of which those great minds naturally grew. If it were only for 
the multitude of quotations precious in value, and illustrations luminous and 
beautiful, scattered from the Greek classics through the oldest and richest part 
of English literature, we ought, even for this, to be acquainted with the Greek 
writers. These intermingled ornaments are like the hues in a chalcedony, or 
the clouds in a piece of polished marble, which constitute sometimes its greatest 
beauty, and which you cannot remove without destroying the stone. 

No other nation possesses anything to be compared, for its richness, to our 
English literature of the seventeenth century. It is surprising, that with such 
noble materials out of which to build up a strong and symmetrical intellect, the 
individual as well as general mind of our own age should be comparatively so 
narrow and misshapen. ‘To what can it be attributed but to the prevailing 
neglect of the same discipline which formed those minds, and of the same studies 
out of which that literature so solemnly uprose, like a venerable Gothic cathe- 


dral ? 
Th’ ascending pile 


Stood fixed her stately height. 

Then too, the volumes of that literature itself are not studied; they are not 
communed with habitually ; modern scholars are modern readers ; that magnifi- 
cent department of English mind is neglected; to general readers its place is 
supplied by convenient abridgments of abridgments even of modern writers, in 
the labor-saving form perhaps of family libraries. The student does not make 
himself familiar with the productions of the old English mind, he does not 
choose his companions, his moral and intellectual friends, out of them. Their 
contents are imperishable thoughts and principles, not facts merely, and it will 
not avail to take up a volume, read it cursorily, and then throw it aside to have 
the attention distracted by the trash upon a modern bookshelf :—they must be 
read, and reflected on; they contain not mere knowledge, but wisdom. Their 
spirit must be taken by habitual communion into the mind, to interpenetrate and 
imbue it, and become as it were a part of the intellectual self-consciousness. 
They should be so studied, as to constitute for the soul an atmosphere of 
thought, by which it may become invigorated for original action, inhaling it, as 
it were, unconsciously and freely, like the play of the lungs in the mountain 
air. In such an atmosphere the mind grows, its energies are roused, it feels its 
own power, and moves like a warhorse on the eve of battle. The feeling of 
excitement and exultation which powerful thought thus produces is discipline, 
discipline of the best kind: and this is the reason why the strongest minds 
have been the greatest classical enthusiasts. There are very few books in 
modern literature capable of affording such a discipline. John Foster, in this 
respect, is almost a ‘ Philope@men, the last of the Greeks,’ among authors in the 
English language. The works of our modern writers, beside those of the 
giants of the seventeenth century, remind us of the huts at the base of ancient 
temples, built out of the fragments that have crumbled and fallen to the ground. 

We have dwelt a moment on the noblest period in English literature. Passing 
from that to queen Anne’s age, we remember Pope, Swift, Addison, Boling- 
broke, and in Bishop Butler one mind comes to view of a strength hardly 
surpassed by the most powerful in all preceding generations. From 1750 
downwards there was a succession of great scholars, whose intellectual char- 
acter was equally ripened under the influence of Greek literature. Among them 
were Lowth, Warburton, Warton, Bentley, Hoadly, Johnson and Parr. The in- 
tellectual character of Lowth, than whom England has scarce produced a better 
scholar, is one of the finest examples of the beneficial influence of this study. 
We need only look through his work on the Poetry of the Hebrews, to see 
how the depth and comprehensiveness of his acquaintance with Greek literature 
prepared him for this undertaking. Warburton, Lowth’s antagonist, is another 
proof of the manner in which a powerful mind finds its congenial sphere 
amidst the literature of the old world, and the erudition, of which, in past ages, 
that literature has been the foundation. Sir William Jones is an additional 
example of the utility of Greek discipline. Edmund Burke, whose name we 
can hardly mention, without a feeling of awe in the contemplation of his 
virtuous character, possessed a mind imbued with classical learning: the fruits 
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of this early discipline are apparent in the comprehensive wisdom, and affluence 
of thought and diction, displayed in every page of his works. Coleridge's 
renius has probably been more impregnated with the spirit of Greek literature, 
than that of any other man living. In him are combined great poetical powers, 
metaphysical strengty, original philosophical wisdom, and a learning both 
various and accurate. His mind is like the great natural caverns that we read 
of—the roof dropping with splendid stalactites, pillars of transparent spar rising 
in every variety of form and magnificence, the very walls of rock chrystal and 
hung with icicles of mineral petrefaction ;—of unexplored extent, and where, 
in one direction, there is a perpendicular descent sheer into the darkness, whose 
depth has never been fathomed, and which it makes the head giddy to look 
into ; but as you bend over the brink and listen, you can hear the restless roar 
as of a subterraneous ocean. Sir James Mackintosh, who possesses one of the 
most polished minds in England, at the same time that he is distinguished for 
philosophical acumen, was early imbued with the spirit of the Greek classics. 
The lamented Robert Hall—there too was an intellect formed and finished on 
the models of antiquity. He was accustomed, even till the last few months of 
his life, to recreate his mind amidst his labors and sufferings by the perusal of 
Demosthenes, Euripides and Pindar. It is to such men, (and we might greatly 
swell the list,) that we must look, to know the results, both moral and intellec- 
tual, of a ripe familiarity with the productions of Greek and Roman intellect ; 
and not to lazy, superticial students, nor to those whose taste has been formed 
upon modern literature exclusively, nor to those who have hurried through their 
classical course, as a man travels a fine country, half by night, and shut up in 
the mail coach, and then, at the end of his journey, sits down to describe the 
poverty of his tour. 

With the exception of Shakspeare, on whom was bestowed one of the 
greatest minds God ever gave to man, the sweetest and best of English poetry 
is that which Greek scholars have written. Every page shows the power of an 
early familiarity with the treasures of antiquity. Spenser, that romantic and 
harmonious mind, grew up with Sir Philip Sidney under the influence of clas- 
sical studies. A greater than these, and after Shakspeare, it may be the 
greatest of all poets, was one of the profoundest Greek scholars that ever lived. 
He does not know the true power of Milton’s poetry, who is ignorant of Milton’s 
Greek. His genius, it is true, was baptized in a purer fountain ; it was familiar 
with the infinite, the eternal, the religiously sublime, in the poetry of the Bible ; 
his mind was nourished and moulded more by the sacred writers than by all his 
other studies put together. Next to these came the orators, poets, and histo- 
rians of Greece. He was wont to prepare himself for composition by the 
perusal of his Hebrew Bible, or of some Greek poet ; 

Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 

Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 

Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

(So were I equalled with them in renown!) 

Blind Thamyris, and blind Meonides : 

And Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old. 

Then feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 

Harmonious numbers. 
fle had ‘unsphered the spirit of Plato,’ and held companionship with Aeschylus 
and Sophocles and Euripides, and in thought and imagination was all fragrant 
with the richness of Grecian mind: his exquisite language was moulded on 
those ancient models, not less in its great strength in Paradise Lost, than in 
the lightness and harmony of the Allegro and Penseroso. Andrew Marvell, 
that rare example of virtuous patriotism, one of Milton’s most intimate friends, 
and one of our best prose writers, as well as most pleasant poets, grew up 
under the same kind of discipline. Gray has been called the most learned 
man in Europe ; he was certainly one of the most finished classical, scholars. 
The spirit of the Grecian mind pervades his poetry, so elaborately wrought, so 
pure in its moral influence, abounding in such rich personifications, such lofty 
images, and often such sweet thoughts. Collins too, that child of imagination 
and tenderness, was a superior Greek scholar, as any man would judge, from 
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his exquisite lyrical productions. It would be pleasant to recall our associations 
through the whole compass of English poetry in an examination of this sort, 
but it is not necessary. Watts, Young, Addison, Goldsmith, Blair the poet of 
the grave, Akenside, Home, Warton, Cowper, the youthful Michael Pruce, Logan 
the author of that sweet ode to the cuckoo, Campbell, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Crabbe, and Bowles—all grew up under the influence of a classical 
education; and the loftiest of these familiar names are the names of deep 
Greek scholars. Is it not a little remarkable that the purest and the most 
valued of all English poetry should happen to be the production of minds thus 
severely disciplined? Our best poets, and our wisest, most virtuous, and prac- 
tical scholars, are the men, let it be remembered, who in early life, and through 
the University course, lost much time upon the classics. It is preposterous to 
think of becoming a true scholar, even in English literature merely, without a 
knowledge of Greek. 

The study of the ancient Greek classics would prove one of the best safe- 
cuards to the students of this country against modern degeneracy and a depraved 
taste. English literature is now evidently on the decline; vitality may yet 
again be given to it from that old perennial fountain, if a single generation of 
students will but consent to withhold their minds from the influence of every 
day’s companionship with the froth and luxury of modern bookstores, and give 
themselves to the same discipline which formed a better age, an age of such 
scholars as we have named. Unless this be done, erudition will soon become 
an obsolete term. ‘There is an evident passion to avoid hard study, and obtain 
every acquisition at the least possible expense of thought. The unparalleled 
advancement of physical science has contributed to this evil. ‘The study of the 
physical sciences demands patience and skill in the observation of the external 
universe, it requires ingenuity in detecting the secret affinities and operations 
of nature, but it does not turn the mind in upon itself, it does not tend to make 
a man inwardly thoughtful ; it has a contrary tendency. He thinks rather as he 
is led by something which attracts his attention from without, than as an inde- 
pendent being, advancing by a self-originated and self-sustained energy of soul, 
which does not resort to anything in the material world for excitement, but 
rises far above, and finds its connatural sphere in the spiritual world, amidst 
enduring psychological realities, in the examination of truth itself, instead of 
its external material results, in the discovery of imperishable principles, in the 
investigation of the relations of the immortal part of his being—a sphere of 
intellectual activity altogether inward in comparison with the physicel sciences,. 
(which are the mere porch around the temple of real knowledge,) and as supe- 
rior to them in dignity, as the soul is superior to the body and the world it 
inhabits. The wide prevalence and success of physical science begets a prev- 
alent tendency to materialism, and multiplies those employments which belong 
to man rather as a creature of the understanding than as a being of pure 
reason, and in which the general mind of the age may work so busily as to be 
delighted with its own apparent activity, while in reality all its deep spiritual 
energies sleep, its power of self-consciousness is lost, self-ignorance reigns 
heavy and undisturbed, and it becomes empty of thought, superficial, and indo- 
lent. External facilities and helps to the mind are sought after; rail-roads, as 
it were, are constructing for the rapid conveyance of mind, the student makes 
flying excursions, and all is hurry and confusion. This making of literature 
and science popular! It is a specious thing, but after all, there is no royal road 
to learning. These family libraries, that contain the essence of all knowledge, 
sugared to suit the invalid and nursery palate! They are somewhat like 
modern carriages to take exercise and air—with the windows shut, the body 
reposing on cushions, and the springs so easy, that it is a continual impercep- 
tible swing. 

With the distaste for intellectual labor and profound thought, and the passion 
for making scholars by miniature cyclopedias, there is a prevailing and melan- 
choly carelessness in regard to style. The modern style in English composition 
is, for the most part, careless without grace, and rough without strength ; 
unpleasant to the eye, the ear, and all the sensibilities of a polished scholar. It 
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is like the strata in geology called transition rocks; containing a mixture of 
every thing, but nothing perfect, nothing definite, nothing finished. Precision 
in the use of language is fast passing away: comprehensiveness and depth of 
thought are becoming equally rare. The increase of newspapers and periodical 
reviews, however multiplied their benefits, has added strength to this evil. 
Multitudes write and print, without so much as the labor of a cursory revision, 
before they have formed a style, or know how to construct a harmonious sen- 
tence. Formerly it was deemed necessary to spend much patient labor on the 
expression of the thoughts: it was supposed that a production of the intellect 
was not worth less attention in the polishing than a piece of marble. Rousseau 
wrote and erased, and erased and wrote, and was never satisfied: and the 
masters of the purest English have been indefatigable in their patient revisions : 
it has been so with the best writers in all languages: it was so with Demos- 
thenes, and Thucydides, and Plato. The modern age has grown wiser, and 
this is all antiquated absurdity. A piece of statuary may require labor; but a 
thing so subtle and delicate as thought, demands none; the dress it wears is of 
very little importance. ‘The consequence is that few compose with critical 
solicitude for the polish and accuracy of the language: the models of precision, 
energy, and beauty have passed away; they belong already to a former age. 
No author now thinks of keeping a composition on hand to improve or per- 
fect it; the untimely birth must be swaddled in haste, and the bantling tossed 
before the public. The nulla dics sine linea is in one sense adhered to; the 
nonum prematur in annum is forgotten. 

Since it cannot be doubted that this evil exists, we ought anxiously to inquire 
for a remedy, and one which may be applied to the rising generation. For the 
attainment of precision in the use of language, and the early formation of a 
good English style, there is perhaps no discipline better adapted than the 
faithful study of Greek. There is a period, when the youthful mind, unable to 
engage at once in direct English composition, needs something which will 
gradually, and almost unconsciously, fori it to the habit of thought and expres- 
sion. For this purpose a better exercise could hardly be invented than the 
practice of translating from Greek into English, and from English back again to 
Greek. Familiarity with this noble language, continued in after years in the 
unremitted study of the Greek classics, will do more than anything else to sustain 
a pure and vigorous English style, to preserve its accuracy and symmetry, and 
to keep the mind from degenerating into habits of carlessness in the use of the 
English language as an instrument. A man familiar with those whose intellect 
was of such a stamp as that of the old Greeks, and accustomed to the extreme 
care with which they clothed, and the power with which they realized their 
thoughts, cannot but return from such companionship prepared to use his native 
tongue with greater grace and energy. The study of Greek teaches us to 
combine affluence with accuracy of diction. It gives a man unlimited command 
of language, so that he can revel in its richness, and yet preserves him from 
indefiniteness or carelessness in its use. The Greek authors, (such is the intrin- 
sic excellence of their language,) even if they did not at the same time power- 
fully rouse the mind by their depth and power of thought, might be studied for 
style simply, not only without danger but with great benefit. Lord Brougham, 
who is a practical man, whose name with many is of the highest authority, who 
has indeed done more for practical popular education, perhaps, than any man 
living, and who will not be suspected of undue veneration for the classics, 
recommends the study of Greek and the practice of translation from Greek to 
English for the acquisition of a good English style, in his inaugural address at 
the university in Glasgow. 

Instead of attaching too much importance to the formation of style, we under- 
value it, and are too apt to imagine that if the mind be generally well disciplined 
and full of thought, a good style will come of itself, and as a separate thing is 
not worth Jabor. But the truth is, a man’s habit of thought and his habit of 
style reciprocally influence each other; the manner in which he thinks will 
depend much on his peculiar habit of mental language, and this will be always 
analogous to the style he has acquired in writing. It is impossible therefore for 
the mind to be vigorously and harmoniously disciplined, unless it has acquired 
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a vigorous, definite, and harmonious mode of expression. A man who writes 
loosely will think vaguely, and he is but half educated who cannot write in an 
interesting manner, or at least with clearness and simplicity; qualities not to 
be attained without labor, nor possessed without command of the best language. 
To a well educated intellect, language will be a willing and graceful servitor 
for the conveyance of wisdom, imagination and feeling. But how often, for 
want of the habit of definite and affluent expression, a thought, which in the 
mind is a perfect ideal of intellectual beauty, loses all that grace in the attempt 
to put it upon paper, so that its author, when he has given it a shape and 
locality, is mortified to discover that there is scarcely a trace of the freshness, 
originality, and life, which, before he sought to express it, surrounded it like a 
luminous atmosphere. 

If the influence of the prevailing haste and carelessness in composition, 
characteristic of this age, went no farther than the mere province of taste, it 
would not be so important; but it does. It cannot exist long without destroy- 
ing all accuracy of thought and clearness of reasoning. Let a man make an 
effort to put a thought into a close, symmetrical sentence, let him do so with 
the next, and thus continue the effort, and he will find himself thinking closely, 
symmetrically, vigorously, ere he is aware; his mind will glow with a self- 
originated excitement ; what he commenced with labor, patience, and perhaps 
despondency, will become easy and delightful ; unconsciously his thoughts will 
arrange themselves, as it were of their own accord, for the energetic shape he 
wishes to give them. On the other hand, let him begin hastily, impatient of 
labor and mental revision, and let him use weak, slovenly expressions, just as 
they happen to present themselves, and his thoughts, if he continues to think, 
will become diffuse and indefinite. Accordingly, there is reason to fear, that as 
in the whole circle of knowledge, we are becoming external at least, if not 
superficial, there will be combined with this evil the loss of all accuracy in the 
mode of conveying ideas ; and the consequence must be that sophistical writers 
will flourish, the common reason be obscured, and the popular mind left a prey 
to doubt and perplexity in regard to truth. For diffuseness and indefiniteness 
of language are the congenial atmosphere of sophistry ;—it flies the spnshine 
and the bracing air, but grows to rank luxuriance in a perpetual fog. “Truth 
is a naked and open daylight, that doth not show the masques and mummeries 
and triumphs of the present world half so stately and daintily as candlelight. 
Truth may perhaps come to the price of a pearl that showeth best by day ; but 
it will not rise to the price of a diamond or carbuncle, which showeth best in 
varied lights. A mixture of lies doth ever add pleasure.” 

As sophistry flourishes in the mist, precision of language is its best antag- 
onist, often its only one.* There are errors, supported by argument and 
sanctified by age, which must be approached, if we would not have them 
explode for our own destruction, as with an intellectual safety lamp; like Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s celebrated invention, in which the wire was of so fine a 
network that its meshes could not be seen, and though they surrounded the 
flame, and kept it definite and safe, yet they seemed a part of it, for the gas 
within becoming ignited, the whole appeared only a globe of fire. Clear 
thought in a bright clear style is such an instrument. Genius makes language 
almost as spiritual as thought; their connection becomes so subtle, that we 
scarcely notice it; in looking at the thought we are not conscious of its arbi- 





*“On some future occasion more especially demanding such disquisition, 1 shall attempt to prove the 
close conneetion between veracity and habits of mental accuracy; the beneficial after-effects. of verbal 
precision in the preclusion of fanaticism, which masters the feelings more especially by indistinet watch 
words; and te display the advantages which language alone, at least which language with ineomparabl 
greater ease and certainty than any other means, presents to the instructor of impressing medes of intel- 
lectual energy so constantly, so imperceptibly, and, as it were, by such elements and atoms, ag to secure in 
due time the formation of a second nature. When we reflect that the cultivation of the judgment isa 
positive command of the moral law, since the reason can give the principle alone, and the conscience bears 
witness only to the motive, while the applieation and effects must depend on the judgment; when we 
consider that the greater part of our success and comfort in life depends on distinguishing the similar from 
the same, that which is peculiar in each thing from that which it - in eommen with others, so as still to 
select the most probable, instead of the merely possible or positively unfit, we shall learn to value earnestly 
and with a practical seriousness, a means already prepared for us by nature and society, of teaching the 
young mind to think well and wisely by the same unremembered process, and with the same never forgotten 
results, as those by which it is taught to speak and converse.”—Btographia Literarta, Vol. II. pp. 106—107. 
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trary medium, and when this is the case, there can be no perplexity as to 
the meaning of the writer, nor any possibility that sophistry should escape 
detection. 
Whatever tends to correct our lazy, barbarous habits of haste and inaccuracy, 
and to make the common style sinewy and well proportioned, is to be prized 
greatly. In this light the discipline afforded in the study of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature is invaluable.* We cau find nowhere else such models 
of eloquent and strong thought in polished, accurate language. ‘The Greek 
authors had no motive for writing carlessly, but every inducement to extreme 
and patient labor. The taste of their hearers and readers was so refined, that 
they would not have endured a coarse, hurried production, nor did the facility 
of the modern press tempt the mind to send forth its crude speculations to the 
public. The finished models we may keep constantly before us in their writings 
are of a value which cannot be computed. We can hope for none other such 
as long as the modern manifold temptations to hasty writing and printing are 
before the mind. There is almost as great a difference between a work that 
has grown out of the bustling spirit of this age, and a production of Grecian 
intellect, as there is between a landscape reflected in the ruffled water, where 
banks, trees, and skies, glitter and dance in confusion, and a scene of solemn 
imagery reflected in the bosom of a quiet lake. Why should we be satisfied 
with anything less than the perfection of English style, where each thought 
has its own pure atmosphere of language, that it seems a part of, and in which 
it is precisely defined as are all the outlines of a tree seen against the clear 
sky. 
That kind of labor which an author undergoes in retouching and condensing 
his own style, is in itself a discipline most salutary to the mind. It leads to 
discriminating habits in thought as well as language. Without it we cannot 
hope for extent or perpetuity of usefulness in our intellectual efforts. Had not 
Plato labored his language into music, he never, with all his richness of imagin- 
ation and philosophy, would have shared with Aristotle the despotism of the 
world’s mind for two thousand years. The ancients possessed right views on 
this subject. One finished man is worth a thousand ill-disciplined, grovelling 
ones. ‘They thought so in regard to the productions of the intellect; and the 
consequence is, their own productions still live, and exert on the world of culti- 
vated mind an incalculable sway. ‘They mould the minds that are to mould the 
next generation and give a character to the contemporary age; for their 
influence is powerful, not over weak intellects, but in exact proportion to the 
comprehensiveness, susceptibility and strength of genius in the individual on 
whom it is exerted. Homer, and Plato, and Virgil are familiar intellectual 
friends and teachers, particularly to such minds as Boyle, Selden, Milton, Burke. 
And they made their productions, classics for the world, not without the severest 
industry. Demosthenes, we well know, is said to have transcribed Thucydides 





* The following description of the discipline, which Coleridge and the boys of his class underwent at 
school, in England, will be read with interest. 


“ At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, though at the same time avery severe 
master. (The Rev. James Bowyer, many years head master of the grammar school, Christ Hospital.) He 
early moulded my taste to the preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Vir- 
gil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. Hehabituated me to compare Lucretius, (in such extracts as I then 
read,) Terence, and above all, the chaster poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the so 
called silver and brazen ages; but even with those of the Augustan era: and on grounds of plain sense and 
universal logic to see and assert the superiority of the former, in the truth and nativeness, both of their 
thoughts and diction. At the same time that we were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read 
Shakspeare and Milton as lessons; and they were the lessons too, which required most time and trouble to 

ng up so as to eacape his censure. [ learnt from him that poetry, even that of the loftiest and seemingly 
that of the wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of science; and more difficult, because 
more subtle, more complex, and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes. In the truly great poets, he 
would say, there is a reason assignable, not only for every word, but for the position of every word ; and I 
well remember, that availing himself of the synonimies to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to 
show, with regard to each, why it would not have answered the same purpose; and wherein consisted the 
peculiar fitness of the word in the original text. 

“ There was one custom of our master which [ cannot pass over in silence, because I think it imitable and 
worthy of imitation. He would often permit our theme exercises, under some pretext of want of time, to 
accumulate till each Iad had four or five to be looked over. Then placing the whole number abreast on his 
desk, he would ask the writer, why this or that sentence might not have found as appropriate a place under 
this or that thesis: and if no we He answer could be returned, and two faults of the same kind were 
found in one exercise, the irrevocable verdict followed, the exercise was torn up, and another on the same 
subject to be produced, in addition to the tasks of the day.”—Biog. Lit. Vol. I. p. 7—9. 
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eight times with his own hand, probably that the vigor and condensation of his 
master’s style might become the informing qualities of his own. Nor will any 
wise mind ridicule such a mode of discipline, remembering the powerful in- 
fluence of contemporary genius on susceptible minds, and the manner in which 
works that we admire become doubly ours, and enter as it were into the compo- 
sition of our own souls, by a record with our pen. Coleridge himself made 
upwards of forty transcriptions of Bowles’s admirable sonnets, not merely indeed 
for self-discipline, but because in his youthful enthusiasm of admiration he 
wished to present them to his friends. Southey, who is in the habit of copious 
transcription, has recorded from his own experience, that a passage once written 
is worth twice read. One of the Greek historians tells us that Plato continued 
to his eightieth year correcting and remoulding the language of his Dialogues, 
and that after his death a note book was found among his papers containing the 
first words in the Republic put together in several different ways ; a specimen 
undoubtedly of the manner in which he elaborated the whole treatise. Robert 
Hall, of English writers, is a remarkable example of extreme care in the selec- 
tion and use of Janguage—he learned it from the Grecian minds with whom he 
was so familiar. ‘Though he used the pen so little, an interesting anecdote 
shows us with what discriminating power he mentally studied and polished his 
own style. 

His sermon on Modern Infidelity was dictated to Dr. Gregory for the press, 
at such intervals as his health would permit, some months after it was preached. 
“ During the whole time of the composition thus conducted, Mr. Hall never saw 
a single page of the printer’s work. When I applied for more copy, he asked 
what it was he had written last, and then proceeded. Very often, after he had 
given me a small portion, he would inquire if he had written it nearly in the 
words which he had employed in delivering the sermon orally. After he had 
written down the striking apostrophe which occurs at about page 76 of most of 
the editions—* Eternal God! on what are thine enemies intent! What are 
those enterprises of guilt and horror, that, for the safety of their performers, 
require to be enveloped in a darkness which the eye of Heaven must not 
penetrate !”—he asked, “ Did I say penetrate, sir, when I preached it?” “ Yes,” 
“ Do you think, sir, I may venture to alter it? for no man who considered the 
force of the English language would use a word of three syllables there, but 
from absolute necessity.” “You are doubtless at liberty to alter it, if you think 
well.” “Then be so good, sir, to take your pencil, and for penetrate put pierce ; 
pierce is the word, sir, and the only word to be used there.” 

Professor Playfair, whose style is such a happy combination of precision and 
elegance, that it places him along with Hall, (to whose mind his own was 
kindred in its character,) in the very first rank of English classic authors, 
attained his exce)lence by a process of unceasing labor. An interesting ac- 
count is given by the former editor of the Edinburgh Review, to which Mr. 
Playfair was a frequent contributor, of the manner in which his style arrived at 
its present perfection. 

“He wrote rather slowly, and his first sketches were often very slight and 
imperfect, like the rude chalking for a masterly picture. His chief effort and 
greatest pleasure was in their revisal and correction; and there were no limits 
to the improvement which resulted from this application. It was not the style 
merely, or indeed chiefly, that gained by it: the whole reasoning and sentiment 
and illustration was enlarged and new modelled in the course of it, and a naked 
outline became gradually informed with life, color and expression. It was not 
at all like the common finishing and polishing to which careful authors generally 
subject the first draughts of their composition—nor even like the fastidious and 
tentative alterations with which some more anxious writers assay their choicer 
passages. It was, in fact, the great filling in of the picture,—the working up of 
the figured weft, on the naked and meagre woof, that had been stretched to 
receive it; and the singular thing in his case was, not only that he left the 
most material part of his work to be performed after the whole outline had been 
finished, but that he could proceed with it to an indefinite extent, and enrich 
and improve as long as he thought fit, without any risk either of destroying the 
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proportions of that outline, or injuring the harmony and unity of the design.— 
As he never wrote upon any subject of which he was not perfectly master, he 
was secure against all blunders in the substance of what he had to say; and 
felt quite assured that if he was only allowed time enough, he should finally 
come to say it in the very best way of which he was capable.” 

We might say much more on this important part of our subject. Especially 
in this country do we need an extraordinary expenditure of labor in the forma- 
tion and preservation of an accurate style, for a great portion of our literature 
does and must consist of pulpit eloquence ; and here more than any where else, 
there is danger of falling into indefinite modes of expression, though here, more 
than any where else, such habits are injurious. Want of discipline in the use 
of language from the pulpit may be the cause of errors whose evil shall over- 
spread whole continents, and be felt individually and personally even in another 
world. Of all other men, he who is to teach the way of salvation ought to make 
it a matter of conscience to attain precision, energy and beauty of style ; and de- 
serves severe reprobation, if, having opportunity for such discipline as this re- 
quires, he neglects it through habits of haste and impatience of study. In this 
view nothing is to be more lamented than the want of early, fundamental, and 
continued discipline in the faithful study of Greek on the part of every minister 
of the gospel. We have become so accustomed to habits of carelessness, that 
we hardly know what is meant by a vigorous, clear, harmenious style in preach- 
ing ; and unless the evil be stayed by familiarity with better models, our whole 
literature will be dwarfed and imperfect through the habits of composition 
induced by hurried preparations for the pulpit, and not counteracted by the 
study of the classics in private. 

The subject of language is yet to occupy a much greater share of the atten- 
tion of the general mind than it has ever yet done, though in a new and more 
philosophical way. As international communication becomes more rapid and 
extensive, the command of a greater number of languages will be necessary, 
and a greater definiteness in their use. This will be the case both in the mer- 
cantile and literary world. It is not impossible that the idea of a universal 
language, from being a mere theory in the minds of speculative men, may ere long 
be realized. ‘The philosophy of language is yet to be fully investigated. The 
Bible is to be translated into all languages and dialects. And here we may 
remark in passing how dependent the science of philology has been for its 
progress on the progress of Christianity. Little should we have known of the 
Oriental or the Indian languages, had it not been for the efforts of Christian 
scholars, in the translation and illustration of the Scriptures, and the corres- 
ponding efforts of scholars excited by an intellectual admiration of the sacred 
books.* Unless there be universal degeneracy in our intellectual pursuits, in 
proportion as the sphere of thought enlarges, and the interchange of thought 
becomes more rapid and extensive, its medium will become more precise. At 
least it is all important that it should. Nor will any be disposed to deny that 
the period for training the student to the accurate use of language is when the 
mind is comparatively ductile and the intellectual habits easily moulded, when 
language becomes thought and thought language, when the soul puts on the 
garments it is to wear through life, and not when the sinews have become rigid 
in one position, or confined to one class of movements, when vague habits both 
of thought and style are to be unlearned, and when a multiplicity of cares 
renders it almost impossible to make any acquisitions but what fall in the way 
of professional business. Nor can the philosophical mastery of language be 
attained more easily and perfectly, than by a profound acquaintance with the 
ancient tongues, especially with that one confessedly the richest, most versa- 
tile, and energetic of all others in the world—the most like thought itself, and 
the best fitted for its pure communication. But such an acquaintance must be 
habitual. It is a grievous error to lay aside the classics after having once 
studied them ; it is voluntarily relinquishing the benefits we are just prepared 





* The similar remark may be made in regard to the accession of scientific knowledge which has resulted 
from travels undertaken for the illustration of the word of God. Such were the fruits of the great expe- 
dition to the East under tho auspices of the celebrated Michaelis. 
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to reap. For the preservation of a good style, practice and repetition are 
essential not only in personal effort, but in the perusal of good writers. Most 
of us have melancholy occasion to know how style degenerates by neglect or 
intermission of either kind of discipline. It might once have been pure and 
energetic, but it will not continue so without laborious use ; and when the rust 
does eat into it, so much of the best part of the weapon is destroyed. So 
likewise its good qualities will of necessity degenerate and disappear without 
the familiar study of models of far greater purity and power than its own; as 
awkwardness and rusticity will inevitably creep over the most polished manners, 
if the individual be long secluded from polished life.* 

Every educated man, having enjoyed such facilities in early life, and having 
still in his power such means of continual discipline in the old English writers, 
and in the volumes of Greek intellect with which they were so conversant, 
ought to blush not to be a master in the use at least of his vernacular tongue : 
yet how many educated men there are, who could not by any effort construct a 
truly harmonious and powerful English sentence. To be a master of English 
indeed requires no child’s study, but a severe home discipline, a knowledge of 
logic and philosophy, and a wide and scholar-like acquaintance with other litera- 
tures and languages, especially with that of the Greek. No means within 
reach of the mind are to be neglected, that will contribute to increase our 
power over our native tongue, our skill in its use, our acquaintance with its 
great riches. As scholars we have great responsibilities in this matter. We 
owe it to our country, to England, to the great and worthy names by which we 
have been animated, the minds with whom we have been permitted to hold 
communion, not only to watch over and preserve our native idiom from degene- 
racy and barbarity, but to add to its grace, strength, and affluence, by our own 
habits of purity and dignity in its use. It is destined ere long to become the 
most important language in the world; it is vernacular already over a wide 
extent of territory. Almost one hundred and fifty millions of the human race 
are under the dominion of Great Britain; she has vast possessions in India; she 
hasa colony in New Holland; and a settlement where the English tongue is 
spoken is now growing up under our own auspices in Africa. Under such 
circumstances we should guard with more than usual care against its corruption, 
and as it is to be the most extensive, we should be earnest to render it the 
most vigorous and accurate instrument of thought which human genius has 
ever had at its command. Shall we neglect so important a means of becoming 
acquainted with its richness and practical masters of its power, as is furnished 





* Some philosophical remarks, contained in Mr. Coleridge's dissertation on Wordsworth’s poetry, are of 
great value, in connection with this subject. 

“ It is noticeable how limited an acquaintance with the masterpieces of art will suffice to form a correct 
and even a sensitive taste, where none but masterpieces have been seen and admired: while, on the other 
hand, the most correct notions and the widest acquaintance with the works of excellence of all ages and 
countries will not perfectly secure us against the contagious familiarity with the far more numerous 
offspring of tastelessness, or of a perverted taste. If this be the case, as it pte is, with the arts of 
music and painting, much more difficult will it be to avoid the infection of a and daily examples 
in the practice of an art, which uses words, and words only, as its instruments. In pootry, in which every 
line, every phrase, may pass the ordeal of deliberation and deliberate choice, it is possible, and barely 
possible, to attain that ultimatum which I have ventured to propose as the infallible test of a blameless 
style: namely, its untranslateableness in words of the same language without injury to the meaning. Be 
it observed, however, that I include in the meaning of a word not only its corresponding object, but like- 
wise all the associations which it recalls. For language is framed to convey not the object alone, but 
likewise the character, mood, and intentions of the person who is representing it. In poetry it is practi- 
cable to preserve the diction uncorrupted by the affectations and misappropriations, which promiscuous 
authorship, and reading not promiscuous, only because it is disproportionally most conversant with the 
compositions of the day, have rendered pon hao | Yet even to the poet, composing in his own province, it 
is an arduous work: and as the result and pledge of a watchful good sense, of fine and luminous distinction, 
and of complete self-possession, may justly claim all the honor which belongs to an attainment equally 
difficult and valuable, and the more valuable for being rare. 

“In prose, I doubt whether it be even possible to preserve our style, wholly unalloyed by the vicious phra- 
eeology which meets us every where, from the sermon to the newspaper, from the harangue of the legislator 
to the speech from the convivial chair, announcing a toast or a sentiment. Our chains rattle, even while 
we are complaining of them. ‘The poems of Boetius rise high in our estimation when we compare them 
with those of his contemporaries, as Sidonius Apollinaris, &c. They might even be referred to a purer age, 
but that the prose in which they are set as jewels in a crown of lead or iron, betrays the true aye of the 
writer. Much, however, may be effected by education. I believe, not only from grounds of reason, but 
from having in great measure assured myself of the fact by actual though limited experience, that to a 
youth led from his first boyhood to investigate the meaniag of every word, and the reason of its choice and 
position, logic presents itself as an old acquaintance under new names.”—Biog. Lit. Vol. 11. p. W5—6, 
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in the study of Greek and in a familiarity with the best models of style and 
thinking in the productions of Grecian intellect ? 

Here we might mention the state of modern Greece as affording a new and 
separate argument for the study of the ancient Greek classics. “ W hat,” said 
Coleridge, “is Greece at this present moment? It is the Country of the 
heroes from Codrus to Philopeemen ; and so it would be, though all the sands of 
Africa should cover its cornfields and olive-gardens, and not a flower were left 
on Hymettus for a bee to murmur in.” But Greece at this present moment is 
free ; and ere long its cornfields and olive-gardens may be nourishing a race of 
men, whose minds and writings will be of a kindred stamp with those of their 
ancient progenitors. ‘Their language is constantly approximating to the ancient 
Grecian language, the dialect of Plato and Demosthenes, and with such an 
instrument of thoueht, when the modern Greek mind is once enlightened and 
brought under the influence of Christianity, who shall set any limits to the 
advancement it may make, especially in psychological investigations ? 


{To be concluded. ] 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
Geography and Natural Divisions. 


Tne term, South Africa, is of course an indefinite one. By it, is compre- 
hended, in general, the British colony of the Cape, and the various countries 
and tribes North, to about the twenty-sixth degree of South latitude. The 
British colony includes the territory from the Cape of Good Hope, 30° to 34°, 
30’, S. and from 18° to 28°, If. lon. including a space of 120,000 square miles. 
The region from the Cape Colony on the Eastern coast is denominated Caffraria, 
or Cafferland. The people of this country were called by the Portuguese, 
Caffres, by mistaking the Mohammedan term cafir (infidel) for a national appella- 
tion. In a more limited sense, the name has been given to the tribe whose true 
name is Koussas, living on the confines of the British possessions. West of 
the Caffres, and extending to the Atlantic, is the country of the Bushmen, 
Corannas, and the Namaquas, all lying between the north line of the British 
colony, and the Great Orange river, except that a portion of the Namaquas live 
north of that river, and on the Atlantic coast. North of the Orange river, and 
in the centre of South Africa, the Griquas reside. The region north and east 
of the Griquas and Caffres, from the twenty-fourth degree of longitude to the 
eastern coast, and extending to the twenty-fourth degree of South latitude, the 
Bootchuana tribe inhabit, comprehending 90,000 square miles. 


Original Character of the Inhabitants. 


When the Portuguese first visited the Cape of Good Hope, they found the 
inhabitants rich in cattle, living in a comfortable manner, and possessed of 
sufficient spirit to repel aggression. It was said that they were remarkable for 
the excellence of their morals, that they kept the law of nations better than 
most civilized people, and that they were valiant in arms. When the Dutch 
took possession of the colony, the Hottentots seem to have been much more 
numerous than they are now. All the Hottentot tribes were distinguished by 
the appellation of “The good men.” Bogaert relates that during the first fifty 
years of the Dutch occupation, the natives had never in one instance been 
detected in committing an act of theft on the property of the colonists. The 
first that took place happened in the year 1700. The offender was discovered 
and seized by his countrymen, who brought him to Cape Town and delivered 
him over to the inhabitants. After having been punished by whipping, he was 
banished by his own people from the colony, as unworthy to live in it. Barrow, 
and M. Le Vaillant, both very intelligent travellers, bear the most unequivocal 
testimony to the benevolence and integrity of the Hottentot character. Dr. 
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Philip says that he has never been able to discover from his intercourse with 
the natives, or from any other source, that they ever attained any distinct notion 
of a Supreme Being, or that an idea of a future state of existence had at any 
period prevailed among them. Africaner, the most intelligent native of South 
Africa who has ever been known, declared that previous to his acquaintance 
with the missionaries, he had no idea of a Spirit, Creator, or Supreme Ruler. 
By the God of the white people, he only understood something under that name 
which they might carry about with them in their pockets. Neither the Hotten- 
tots nor Bushmen have any word in their language to express the Deity. The 
missionary, Brownlee, says that the Caffres have a word to express a Supreme 
Being, but none to designate a future state. 


Colonization by the Dutch. 


The Dutch formed a settlement in 1652. The site chosen was on the 
southern edge of Table Bay, and the party consisted of 100 males. This 
nuinber was speedily recruited by fresh arrivals from Europe, and the population 
has continued up to the present time to double itself within the space of 
about twenty years. Their weakness, at first, perhaps, contributed to confirm 
their peaceable deportment towards the natives. ‘The Dutch East India Com- 
pany, under whose control they were placed, seem not then to have regarded 
the conquest or occupation of the country as an object wortliy of their atten- 
tion. It was considered merely as an appendage to Batavia, and a convenient 
station for watering and refreshing the tieets engaged in their eastern com- 
merce. Accordingly, for a nuinber of years, the intercourse between the old 
and new occupants was conducted in the most amicable spirit. 


Oppression of the Natives by the Dutch. 


As the colonists increased in number, and began to feel their security and 
strength, and the difficulty of supplying their wants by barter and fair purchase, 
their encroachments daily augmented, until they were no longer tolerable. 
Posts were formed in advance of the fort, and productive patches of land began 
to be considered as the property of the settlers. The Hottentots gradually 
withdrew from the Cape. No limit being fixed to the extension of the colony, 
the number of farmers, or boors as they were called, rapidly increased ; and as 
they removed farther and farther from the seat of government, their trade with 
the natives began occasionally to be interrupted by disputes and quarrels. It 
soon became obvious that the very existence of the natives was about to be 
considered as subservient to the boors. ‘The successive governors, either from 
weakness or want of correct information, were led, at first, to wink at the 
aggressions of the colonists, and finally to aid them in their enterprises. As 
early as 1702, a party of Dutch boors took by violence from a single kraal of 
Hlottentots about 2,200 head of cattle, and 2,500 sheep, shooting, at the same 
time, several men, women, and children. The Hottentots were soon reduced 
to great indigence. Such of them as preferred famine itself to slavery, retired, 
with the few sheep and goats left them, to the mountains, or to the most barren 
and uninviting parts of the deserts, acquiring the name of Bushmen or Bosjes- 
men. Others, who remained in the fertile territory, gradually lost their inde- 
pendence, sinking into servitude as herdsmen and domestics of the boors. The 
Bushmen, who had, for a long time, suffered with exemplary patience, the 
injuries heaped upon them, finding that no retreat could protect them from the 
cruelties of their oppressors, sought resources of annoyance from the desperate 
condition to which they were reduced. The colonists, smarting under the 
retaliatory acts of the Bushmen, formed the project of exterminating them. 
Accordingly, about the year 1770, they sent to the seat of government the most 
vilifying representations of the Bushmen, accusing them of incessantly plunder- 
ing the property of the colonists. In the year 1774, the whole race of Hot- 
tentots, who had not submitted to servitude, were ordered to be seized or 
extirpated. The privilege of slavery was designed exclusively for the women 
and children ; the men, whose natural habits disqualified them for the purposes 
of the colonists, and whose revenge was probably dreaded, were destined to 
death. The decision of government was followed by an order for raising three 
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commandoes, ot military parties, who, under the command of field-cornets, were 
to scour the country, to surprise the kraals, to shoot the men, and to divide the 
women and children among the different members of the expedition. The first 
party shot 96 Bushmen, the second took 118 prisoners, and the third destroyed 
142 Bushmen. This horrid system continued till 1794, when the colony fell 
into the hands of the English. Hostilities did not cease for a day between the 
Bushmen and their implacable enemies, who considered the murder of a free 
Bushmen as a meritorious act. The boors, when travelling across the country 
for pleasure or business, massacred the natives as game or noxious animals, and 
it is not improbable that the numbers killed by the regular commandoes fell 
short of those murdered by private individuals. “A boor from Graatf-Reinet, 
being asked in the Secretary’s office at Cape Town, if the savages were 
numerous or troublesome on the road, replied, ‘he had only shot four,’ with as 
much composure and indifference as if he had been speaking of four partridges.” 
Barrow says, in 1797, that he had heard one of these wretches boast of having 
destroyed, with his own hands, nearly three hundred of these unfortunate Bush- 
men. The effect of this system was to transform them from peaceable, 
contented, and useful neighbors, and visiters, into ferocious and vindictive 
enemies. “They knew themselves,” says Barrow, “to be hated by all mankind, 
and that every nation around them was an enemy planning their destruction. 
Not a breath of wind rustled through the leaves, not a bird screamed, that were 
not supposed to announce danger. The numerous free villages with which the 
country had abounded had almost entirely disappeared, and the few miserable 
hordes who had established themselves in some of the districts, had no longer 
the power of choosing their own chiefs. ‘The degradation of the Hottentot 
character was the necessary result of such treatment. A deep and habitual 
gloom and depression of spirits took place of that hilarity, which had formerly 
distinguished them. Their indolence increased to a degree hardly credible, 
and they became more and more addicted to gluttony and drunkenness. For 
this last vice they were indebted entirely to their new masters. The very 
structure of their bodies was said to have shrunk, and to have lost its force and 
agility, and the whole race seemed rapidly hastening to annihilation. 


Missions of the United Brethren. 


An application having been made to the congregation at Herrnhut, for a 
missionary to go out to the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose of introducing 
the gospel among the Hottentots, George Schmidt, with the sanction of the 
Directors of the Dutch East India Company, sailed from Europe, and arrived at 
his place of destination, July 9th, 1737. He fixed his abode about seventy 
miles from Cape ‘Town, but in the following spring, removed to a spot near 
Sergeant’s river, where he preached the gospel, through an interpreter, and 
established a school. In the course of a few years, several Hottentots became 
the sincere disciples of Christ. In 1743, circumstances rendered it expedient 
that Mr. Schmidt should visit Europe. He therefore placed his little congrega- 
tion, consisting of 47 persons, under the care of a baptized Hottentot. On his 
arrival in Holland, he had the mortification to find that the East India Company 
would not permit him to return. Various attempts were made by the Brethren 
to renew the mission, but nothing was effected for nearly halfa century. In 
1792, three brethren sailed from Holland for the purpose of re-establishing the 
mission. They took up their residence at Bavian’s Kloof, 120 miles east of 
Cape Town, where Mr. Schmidt had formerly resided. Such of the Hottentots 
as remembered that devoted missionary, welcomed the arrival of the Brethren 
with great satisfaction. Before the close of 1793, seven persons were baptized. 
Many difficulties were experienced from the Dutch government and from the 
hostility of the boors. In proportion as the Hottentots became attached to their 
teachers, the farmers, conceiving their temporal interests as likely to be injured, 
became so violent as actually to menace the Brethren with death. The govern- 
ment interdicted them from building a church. In 1795, they were compelled 
temporarily to retire to Cape Town. The colony soon after surrendered to the 
arms of his Britannic Majesty, and the Moravians enjoyed a season of repose. 
The traveller, Barrow, who visited the Moravian station about this time, says, 
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“that these missionaries have succeeded in bringing together into one society 
upwards of GUO Ilottentots, and their numbers are daily increasing.” 


Missions of the London Socicty. 


It was a remarkable providence that the Managers of this Society were 
directed to Dr. Vanderkemp, as the instrument for commencing their missions 
in South Africa. He possessed age and weight of character. He had studied 
at the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh, and had acquired a very distin- 
guished literary reputation. He had served in the army of the Prince of 
Orange, for 16 years. He was one of the principal physicians and surgeons in 
Holland, and had become possessed of a large property. He was also a man 
of energy and courage. He reached the Cape in the beginning of 1799, in 
company with Messrs. Kicherer, Edwards, and Edmonds. The Doctor pro- 
ceeded to establish a mission in Cafferland, but met with such virulent opposi- 
tion from the colonists, that he removed within the limits of the colony. His 
residence among the Caffres had impressed them with a high regard for his 
character, and prepared them to give a favorable reception to such mission- 
aries as might be sent to them in future. By the direction of General Dundas, 
the English governor of the colony, Dr. Vanderkemp began a mission on 
the eastern coast, at Algoa Bay. After the removal of General Dundas, the 
history of Dr. Vanderkemp’s labors is that of one continued struggle to protect 
the people, and his missionary institution at Bethelsdorp against the measures 
of the local authorities of the district. During this arduous struggle, he did 
not complain in private only—he presented his grievances before the colonial 
government ; and the following extract from a letter, written only a few months 
before his death, will show how little he gained by his exertions: “I would go 
any where to escape from my present situation, I cannot remain much longer 
at Bethelsdorp; my spirits are broken, and I am bowed down by the landdrost 
Cuyler’s continual oppression of the Hottentots.” On the morning of Saturday, 
December 7th, 1811, this distinguished individual was released from his vexa- 
tions and labors, and called to the joy of his Lord. It was very much owing to 
his vigorous and persevering measures, that any missionaries were allowed to 
continue their labors, and that unrespited slavery is not now the law of the 
land. Kicherer and other missionaries proceeded, in the mean time, in their 
benevolent labors, and laid the foundation of several important missions. 


Further oppression of the Natives. 

By the peace of Amiens, in 1802, the colony of the Cape was restored to the 
Dutch. It continued in their possession till the 20th of January, 1806, when it 
surrendered to the British. The Hottentots gave the British the most efficient 
assistance in suppressing the insurrection of the boors, and while the boors 
continued to be disaffected to the government, the Hottentots enjoyed the 
smiles of the British authorities. But when the boors, finding that the English 
were likely to retain possession of the Cape, became reconciled to their new 
masters, the services of the Hottentots were forgotten, and their interests 
sacrificed. By a proclamation of the government, issued in 1809, the unjust 
claims of the farmers on the Hottentots were legalized, and their posterity con- 
signed to hopeless and interminable bondage. By this act, they were required 
to enter into the service of the farmers, for a definite period, by a written 
contract, and when that period expired, they could not liberate themselves from 
the bondage, but must immediately enter again into service. When a Hot- 
tentot complained, he was immediately put into prison, till his master or mistress, 
against whom the complaint was made, could be brought to appear before the 
magistrate (himself one of the farmers) and prove the falseness of the allegation. 
The Hottentot might be retained in prison, till the local authority, or the 
aggressor, if he chanced to be a favorite with that authority, was ready to hear 
the complaint. In a great majority of cases, in which his complaints were well 
founded, he might be severely flogged for having made them, and be compelled 
to return to the service of the man, whose cruelties he before found insuppor- 
table, and whose treatment was not likely to become milder by the means taken 
to obtain redress. It was a state of things where one set of laws existed for 
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the rich and another for the poor. The Rev. Dr. Philip, in his Researches in 
South Africa, details a great number of cases of horrible oppression, under this 
odious system. He remarks, that he has instances enough in his possession to 
fill a volume. The colonists were in possession of a large amount of country, 
and of numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and the services of the 
Hottentots were in great demand. By a proclamation of 1812, a colonist could 
claim any child of a Hottentot born upon his premises, and who had arrived at 
the age of eight years, as an “apprentice ” for ten years longer. The pretext 
for this unnatural practice was that it was necessary as an indemnification to 
the colonists for the support allowed to the children in their infancy, when it 
was a well known fact, that they resided in many cases in the huts of their 
parents, and were almost wholly supported by them. In consequence of oppo- 
sition made by the missionary at Bethelsdorp, in a case of gross injustice, in 
which two Hottentot girls were deprived of their liberty, an order was received 
from the magistrate, stating that no Hottentots were to be received into the 
institution at Bethelsdorp, without a permission in writing signed by himself. 
One of the most intelligent magistrates of the Cape Colony declared “ that the 
proclamation of 1812, sealed the degradation of the Hottentots, and that it was 
one of the most infamous public acts that ever disgraced any country.” Another 
intolerable burden was the tax, which was levied only on the Hottentots con- 
nected with the missionary institutions, and which amounted to two thirds of 
their entire wages for a year. 


Arrival of the Rev. Dr. Philip in Cape Town. 


In 1812, the London Missionary Society sent the Rev. John Campbell to 
visit their stations in South Africa. He accomplished considerable good in 
reviving the hopes of the missionaries, and in establishing new missions. In 
1818, another deputation was sent out, consisting of Mr. Campbell, and of the 
Rey. Dr. Philip. Mr. Campbell was to make a visit and return to England, while 
Dr. Philip was to remain five years, in order, if possible, to secure the cordial 
co-operation of government in favor of the missions. 'Thy found the institution 
at Bethelsdorp in a most deplorable condition. It was in fact converted into 
a slave-lodge, and the people were called out to Jabor on public works fre- 
quently without any remuneration at all. Seventy had been employed for six 
months in the Caffre war. All attempts to effect a change in favor of the 
oppressed natives, proving of little avail, a commission was sent out by Parlia- 
ment in 1822, to examine into the state of the colony. Mr. Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, in April, 1824, moved an address to the Honorable House of Commons 
for copies of extracts of all correspondence relative to the condition and treat- 
ment of the Hottentots. The document in return to this address, instead of 
furnishing copies of all correspondence, contained nothing but an ex parte 
statement by the Governor. In consequence of this failure, Dr. Philip obtained 
leave from the Directors of the London Missionary Society to visit England, in 
the prosecution of an object, which was dearer to him than life itself. On his 
arrival in London, he drew up a paper, describing the condition of the Hot- 
tentots, and the character of their oppressions, and presented it to Earl 
Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary. Not being able to excite sufficient attention 
to the subject to accomplish his purposes, he published, in 1828, an extended 
and highly interesting view of the history of the tribes of Southern Africa, the 
nature of the oppressions which they suffered from the Dutch and British 
governments, and the remedies which ought to be applied. The representa- 
tions contained in these volumes excited great interest. Wilberforce, Bux- 
ton, Dr. Lushington, and others, most efficiently seconded the plans of Dr. 
Philip, and the result was the following orders in Council, which were issued 
on the 15th of January, 1829, and which had emanated, but in less decided 
terms, from the government of the Cape: “It is hereby ordered and de- 
clared, That all Hottentots and other free persons of color, lawfully residing 
within the said colony, are and shall be, in the most full and ample manner, 
entitled to all and every the rights, privileges, and benefits of the Jaw, to which 
any other his Majesty’s subjects, lawfully residing within the said colony, are or 
can be entitled; and it is hereby further ordered, That it shall not be lawful 
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for any person within the said colony, to whom any Hottentot, or free person of 
color hath been apprenticed, or to whom any such Hottentot or free person of 
color, hath entered into any contract of service, to detain or take in execution 
the person of any such Hottentot or free person of color, for or by reason of any 
debt due and owing, or alleged to be due and owing to any such master or 
employer, by any such Hottentot or free person of color.” Another provision 
declares that this ordinance cannot be altered or repealed by the Government 
at the Cape, until such alteration or repeal shall have first been allowed by his 
Majesty, with the advice of his Privy Council. 

With this ample “ Magna Charta,” Dr. Philip, in the latter part of 1829, 
returned to Cape Town. He had not been in the country three days, before he 
received notice of an action fora libel in the Supreme Court of the colony. 
The efforts made to transfer the trial from that court to England were over- 
ruled, and Dr. Philip was tried in the midst of local prejudice, and without the 
benefit of a jury, and was cast in damages of £200, and costs of more than 
£900. The friends of Dr. Philip, in England, immediately raised £1200 to 
liquidate the expenses of his trial, and a handsome surplus to be applied for the 
benefit of his family. But Dr. Philip had secured his great object, and he might 
well bear the petty vexations of those who wore a “little brief authority.” Lis 
success has been complete. A supreme court, with independent judges, has 
been established, and the trial by jury has been introduced. The joy of the 
delivered Hottentots was unbounded. Dr. Philip, wherever he went, was 
greeted with their artless and affecting testimonials of gratitude. An order in 
council has since been issued in reference to the slave population, abolishing 
Sunday markets, forbidding the flogging of female slaves, &c. There are, 
however, in the Act, important defects and ambiguous expressions, which 
neutralize, in a considerable degree, its benefits. 


Present State of Cape Town, and the Colony. 


Sir Lowry Cole is at present the governor of the colony. In eleven years 
previous to 1830, the revenue of the colony was £1,333,441, and the expendi- 
tures, £1,:339,685. The average amount of imports is about one million of 
dollars. ‘The principal export is Cape wine. ‘Tea is received only through the 
ships of the East India Company, who trade to China. Two ships only are 
allowed to leave their cargoes at the Cape. The value of the colony to Great 
Britain, is principally as a connecting link between that kingdom and her Eastern 
possessions. The whole population of the colony is probably about 140,000, 
and of Cape Town about 30,000. The slaves constitute about two fifths of the 
population of Cape Town, the whites two fifths, and the free colored Hotten- 
tots, &c. the remainder. An institution called the South African College was 
instituted, in the capital in October, 1830, under enlightened regulations. The 
Bible was made a fixed class book. In the spring of 1831, the number of 
students was 115. The Rev. Mr. Kay, a Wesleyan Missionary from South 
Africa, made the following statements respecting Cape Town, at the meeting of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in May, 1832. “As late as the year 1516, 
no missionaries were permitted to preach in Cape Town, although at that very 
period Mohammedanism was openly tolerated. The missionaries have now a 
spacious chapel in the very heart of the town, built upon the site of a Turkish 
mosque, which had been razed to the ground for that purpose. The Presbyte- 
rians and Independents also possess each a place of worship, which are well 
attended. Most of the members of the lowest classes are now decently attired, and 
are desirous for instruction. Many of the colored students, in the colleges, pass 
examinations in Latin and Greek, which are exceedingly creditable to them.” 


Present State of Missionary Effort. 

1. Within the limits of the Colony. The United Brethren have stations at 
Groenckloof, 40 miles N. of Cape Town; at Gnadenthal, 130 miles E. by N. of 
Cape Town ; at Hemel-en-Aarde, 130 m. E.; at Elim, 200 m. E.; and at Enon, 
470 m. E. The London Missionary Society have a station at Cape Town; at 
Bosjesfeld, 40m. N.; at Paarl, 35 m. N. E.; at Tulbagh, 75 m. N. E.; at 
Caledon, 120 m. E.; at Pacaltsdorp, 245 m. E.; at Hankey, 430 m. E.; at 
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Bethelsdorp, 450 m. B.; at Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage, outstations of 
Bethelsdorp; at Theopolis, 550 m. E.; and at Grahamstown, 30 or 40 m. from 
Theopolis, inland. ‘The Wesleyan Missionary Society have stations at Cape 
Town, at Kamiesberg, and among the Iottentots in the Albany district, in the 
eastern part of the colony at Grahamstown, Salem, Somerset, and one or two 
outstations. The Rhenish Missionary Society have four missionaries, one at 
Stellenbosch, one at T'ulbagh, and two at a new station called Wupperthal near 
the Cedar mountains, six miles from the village of Clanwilliam, 150 or 160 m. N, 
of Cape Town. 2. .Imong the Caffre Tribes. The United Brethren have a 
mission at Shiloh, between 600 and 700 m. E. of Cape Town. ‘The London 
Society at Tzatzoe’s Kraal; the Wesleyan Society at Wesleyville, Mt. Coke, 
Butterworth, Morley, and in Faku’s and in Vossanie’s Tribes-—all from 600 to 
750 E. of the Cape. The Glasgow Society have stations at Chumie, Lovedale, 
and Balfour. ‘The French Protestant Society have a mission at Wagenmaker’s 
Valley. 3. Stations among the Griquas, Bushmen, Corannas, Namaquas, and 
Bechuanas. The London Society have stations at Griquatown, Hardcastle, 
Campbell, Philippolis, and a new station—all between 500 and 600 m. E, of 
Cape Town; at Lattakoo, 630 m. N. E. and at Komaggas and Steinkopfi, 
among the Namaquas, 22 days journey from the Cape. The Wesleyans have 
two stations among the Bechuanas, and one among the Namaquas. ‘The French 
Protestant Society’s missionaries yet reside at Lattakoo. 

The following will give the general results of the missions in South Afriea: 

47 stations ; 67 ordained missionaries; 70 European assistants, (wives of 
missionaries and artizans,) 3,900 converts; 3,000 scholars. Of the converts, 
2,932 are connected with the Moravian missions; and of the scholars, 2,000 
with the stations of the London Missionary Society. The societies which are 
engaged in this work, are the Moravian, London, Wesleyan, Glasgow, French 
Protestant, and Rhenish. 


General Observations. 


Testimony to the effect of Missionary efforts. Mr. Thomson, an intelligent and 
impartial writer, entirely unconnected with missionaries and missionary societies, 
and who visited nearly all the missionary stations in South Africa, in 1824, thus 
speaks. “On the whole, the missionaries I have been acquainted with, in 
South Africa, appear to me in general to be well adapted to such service. Most 
of them are men of good, plain understanding, and industrious habits, zealously 
interested in the success of their labors, cordially attached to the natives, and 
willing to encounter for their improvement, toil, danger, and privation. At every 
station I have visited, instruction in the arts of civilized life, and in the know- 
ledge of pure and practical religion have gone hand in hand. Averse as the 
natives are, in many places, to receive a religion, the doctrines of which are 
too pure and benevolent to be congenial to hearts depraved by selfish and 
vindictive passions, they are yet every where friendly to the missionaries, 
eagerly invite them to reside in their territories, and consult them in all their 
emergencies, Such is the impression which the disinterestedness, patience, 
“anced enact reign ghee Bre gh wend ohne 

South African tribes 
with whom they have come in contact; and this favorable impression, where 
more has not yet been achieved, is of itself a most important step towards full 
and ultimate success.” The last sentence is one of great value. The 
missionaries have stood between the oppressor and the oppressed. They are 
every where looked upon, in South Africa, from this circumstance, as good 
men. They are the arbitrators of differences not only between the boors and 
Hottentots, but between Bushmen and Hottentots, and Caffres and Griquas. 
They are’ emphatically peacemakers ; and they have received a most abundant 
blessing, in having secured the universal confidence of the natives, This is a 
most important fact in reference to the further extension of the gospel into the 
interior. The good report of the missionaries will go before them. 

Principal obstacles to the aumprovement of South Africa. Want of rain, which 
renders a considerable portion of the country barren, and which is often the 
cause of great suffering by famine ; and the distance of the government from the 
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great body of the colonists. The boors, who live on the frontiers and in the 
interior have, in numberless instances, set at defiance all the regulations which 
were proposed at Cape Town. Another difficulty is the heterogeneous nature 
of the population, comprising people from several countries in Europe, from 
India, from Java, New Holland, and various species of the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. The prejudice which has been most unjustly felt against the Hot- 
tentots as the lowest in the order of the creation, has been pernicious in its 
operation. It has been considered as the passport to all maltreatment and 
oppression. But these difficulties are in the way of being removed or over- 
come. The want of rain is partially relieved by irrigation. Near one of the 
missionary stations, a water course, almost three miles and a half long, has been 
formed by the Hottentots, which will bring 400 acres under irrigation. The 
same plan is rapidly extending. An efficient supreme circuit court, local 
inagistracy of the proper character, and an active governor like Sir Frederick 
Adam, or Sir Stamford Rafiles, would effectually prevent or hush all the conten- 
tions which arise between the boor and the Hottentot. The difficulties in 
regard to diversity of population will gradually vanish. Intermarriages have 
already effected it in respect to some portions of the population. The Hotten- 
tots within the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the Bushmen, the Corannas, 
and the Namaquas, all speak the same language, (allowing for varieties of 
dialects and accents,) have nearly the same physical peculiarities, and are 
branches of the same original stock. “The different tribes,” says Dr. Philip, 
“inhabiting the extensive regions beyond the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, extending from the twentieth and twenty-first degrees of south Jatitude, 
and stretching from the eastern to the western shores, are known to speak 
different dialects merely of the same language—the Bechuana.” <A variety of 
facts decisively prove this point. The prejudices against the Hottentots we 
believe are wearing away. Mr. Cowper Rose, a gentleman not very friendly 
to missions, and who has lately published a volume entitled “ Pour Years in 
South Africa,” acknowledged, on the reception of some curious Hottentot 
fabrics, at one of the Moravian stations, that there was no need of such vouchers 
for Hottentot genius. The fact was apparent without them. ‘The indolence 
and uncleanliness of the Hottentots are gradually giving way before the motives 
which are brought to bear uponthem. At Bethelsdorp they have nineteen stone 
and brick houses. The best forge in the colony is owned by a Hlottentot. 
Some families are able to entertain a hundred persons at a time. The sheep- 
skin is gradually laid aside for European clothing. Enclosed gardens, fruitful 
fields, and fixed family residences are the objects which now meet the eye in 
many directions, and which make the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose. 

“ Nothing is more probable,” say the Directors of the Wesleyan Society, “ than 
that in a few years, a general impression will be made on that whole mass of bar- 
barians, which stands in any kind of connection with the colony ; and that the 
happy effects of Christianity on the external happiness of men, and above all, 
on higher and eternal interests, will be displayed to a vast extent throughout 
these wide regions.” 

The missionary station, Lattakoo, is 630 miles North East of Cape Town. 
Campbell, and others, have explored the country, to some extent, more than 
300 miles farther ; so that the continent has been penetrated almost one fifth of 
its length—(1000 miles)—from the South, and the position and names of some 
of the tribes ascertained. A great advance has been made within ten years 
past; and now that the missionaries are relieved from many of their vexations, 
by the new regulations, and more enlightened policy of the British government, 
we may confidently anticipate, that with the blessing of God in the next ten 
years, a far more decided approximation will be made toward the perfect 
redemption of Southern Africa, 
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STATE OF EDUCATION ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE* 


SPAIN. 


Ir is a well known fact, that the noblest establishments for the promotion of learning 
in Spain have originated in the liberality of ecclesiastics. As soon as the arms of the 
Christians had driven the Moors beyond the frontiers of Castille, early in the thirteenth 
century, Don Rodrigo, archbishop of Santiago, induced Alfonso VIII. to establish the 
university of Palencia, which, a few years after, was transferred to Salamanca, by St. 
Ferdinand. The ignorance of the Spaniards, who lived out of the dominions of the 
Arabs, must have been, at this time, deplorable. The Castillians had lost all knowledge 
of the alphabet. The restoration of this knowledge was effected by masters from Eng- 
land. It does not appear that public education made any progress in Spain, or that any 
new establishments for public teaching, were instituted, till 1420. About that year a 
college was founded under remarkable circumstances. A_ state ef incessant warfare, 
either against the Mohammedans, or among the Spaniards themselves, could not allow 
the leisure and security which public education requires; hence the curious fact of a 
Spanish college founded abroad. The very troubles and feuds which drove the arch- 
bishop of Toledo out of his native country, induced him to found at Bologna, Italy, the 
still existing college of San Clemente degli Spagnuoli. It was after the plan of this 
splendid foundation that most of the Spanish colleges were founded at a subsequent 
period. The college of Bologna was opened for thirty-five fellows and chaplains, all 
natives of Spain, who were to return to their country after a residence of eight or nine 
years. Many of these students rose to the first dignities of the Spanish church. Spain 
was amply supplicd with places of education in the course of the sixteenth century. 
Many seminaries, in which young men were educated for the church, were also 
founded. 

It was not in the character of the Roman church to allow any branch of secular Jearn- 
ing to flourish without a counterpoise on the side of the clergy. The court of Rome 
could not behold without alarm, the schools of Bologna, Modena, and Mantua, crowded 
by law-students, whose reputation as a new literary class, would soon obscure that of her 
body of divines. ‘To obviate this danger, a digest of ecclesiastical law was soon con- 
trived, in imitation of the Justinian Pandects, and professors of this new science, called 
Canon Law, were established, wherever the Roman law was studied. The notion that 
no lawyer could arrive at excellence in his profession without devoting his attention both 
to the civil and the ecclesiastical code, was also studiously propagated, in order that no 
branch of professional education should flourish unconnected with the church. In 
regard to Spain, it is surprising how much the original connection of its universities 
with Bologna has contributed to the enormous influence of the court of Rome over that 
unhappy country. The system of education pursued by the Spanish universities, though 
never very active or powerful, has unfortunately continued true to the views of its 
founders, and offered an effectual resistance to the mental improvement of the country. 
The general impulse felt by the European mind from an early part of the fifteenth 
century had hardly reached Spain in the beginning of the sixteenth, when it was 
opposed by church and government with the most relentless rigor. The study of the 
ancient languages, which Cardinal Ximines had begun to encourage by the compilation 
of his Polyglot, became strongly suspected of heretical tendency as soon as criticism was 
found to be ranged on the side of the Reformers. The universities of Spain were about 
to reap the benefit of classical learning from such men as Brocensis and other Spaniards 
who had imported from abroad large stores of genuine knowledge, when the new 
modelled Inquisition marked them all as objects of persecution. It has been said that 
the readiest way to collect a list of the best works ever published, is to consult the judges 
of the Inquisition. We might well add, that to learn the names of the best Spanish 
scholars, we should go to the list of persons who have inhabited the dungeons of the 
Holy Tribunal, or been kept for years under the constant apprehension of being made 
their tenants. This jealousy arose almost simultaneously with the institution of the 
Jesuits, who soon spread themselves over the native country of their founder, offering 
gratuitous education tothe Spanish youth. With their peculiar facility of accommodation 
to circumstances, the Jesuits adopted their system of studies in Spain to the spirit of its 
government, and to the real views of the Popes, whose sworn subjects they were, more 
than any other religious order. Their labors in Spain were confined to the compilation 
of ponderous works on divinity, to the obscure yet influential service of the confes- 
sional, popular preaching, and writing books of devotion and mystic theology. The 





* We have compiled the following article in part, from several Nos. of the British Quarterly Journal 
of Education. 
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schools of the Jesuits were numerously attended in Spain, As Latin was taught in these 
schools gratis, and a slight acquaintance with that language has always been considered 
among Spaniards as the distinguishing mark of an educated layman, many gentlemen, 
and not afew among the lower classes, sent their children to be instructed by the Jesuits, 
Yet a critical knowledge of the Roman classics grew every day more and more rare in 
Spain, while, for several centuries, Greek has been almost totally unknown. The Jesuits’ 
schools of Aristotelian philosophy were also much frequented in Spain. It is impossible 
to conceive the wretched state of the studies, carried on at the universities, till within 
the last thirty or forty years. For instance, the study of Roman law was conducted 
without the least acquaintance with Roman history. 

The accession of the Bourbon family was, however, favorable upon the whole to 
Spanish learning and literature. But no effectual reform in the system of education took 
place till the Jesuits were expelled in 1767. Three years after that important measure, 
the Marquis de Roda, who had effected the expulsion, exerted his influence as minister 
of Charles HI. in the reform of the Spanish universities, known as the Plan de Estu- 
dios, which, but slightly moditied, continues in force to this day. There are few estab- 
lishments in Spain for the diffusion of the first rudiments of knowledge. The lower 
classes seldom learn to read and write; those above them are as seldom instructed in 
anything but those two accomplishments, and the elements of arithmetic. Such as are 
intended for the learned professions, attend a Latin school for three or four years. Since 
the expulsion of the Jesuits these schools are not numerous. Some private establish- 
ments, for the instruction of boys in Latin, were rising at the time of the French inva- 
sion, and a desire of improvement in the method of teaching was showing itself among 
the teachers. It seems that many more of these private schools have been opened since 
that time, but classical knowledge has made litile or no progress. 

The branches of knowledge taught in the Spanish universities are—1l. Philosophy, 
including Logic, Physics, and Metaphysics. 2. Theology. 3. Roman Law. 4. Canon 
Law. 5. Medicine. The scholastic year begins in October and ends in May, with no 
interruption but that of a few holidays at Christmas and Passion-week. 

During this long term, every student is obliged to attend one lecture in the morning 
and another in the aflernoon. Attendance is strictly enforced, though, as the students 
live dispersed throughout the town, they have sometimes to walk a considcrable distance 
twice aday. The loss of time with which this regulation might be charged, at first 
sight, is compensated by the advantage of keeping the idle out of mischief, and foreing 
the studious to take exercise. The usual age for matriculation is between fourteen and 
fifteen. No student can proceed to any of the higher faculties, without two years’ atten- 
dance, at the least, in the philosophy schools. The first of these two years is devoted to 
logic ; the second to the elements of natural philosophy, and such a slight knowledge of 
veometry as is necessary to understand the general laws of motion, and some theorems 
of mechanics. At the end of these two years, the examination for the degree of bach- 
elor of arts takes place. The trial consists in questions put by the professors on the 
above mentioned subjects. These examinations take place publicly, in the presence of 
the head of the establishment, called the Rector. In the original plan of studies, atten- 
dance for another year in the class of moral philosophy was required of every one who 
intended to study law ; and a similar attendance in the class of metaphysics on the part 
of those who wished to take the degree of master of arts. But the study of moral 
philosophy, for which insome universities was substituted what may be called natural 
and international law, became an object of suspicion to the government in consequence 
of the French revolution, and the professorship of moral philosophy was suppressed. A 
dispensation of the third year of philosophy as it was called, was easily obtained from 
government. Few, comparatively, took the degree of master of arts, both because of 
the previous examination, or degree of licentiate, was severe, and on account of the 
expense, which was considerable. Local customs, however, produced some variety on 
these and similar points in other plans. The class book, for the study of philosophy, was 
the work of an Italianmonk. The study of divinity takes up five scholastic years. The 
first is employed on the work of Melchior Canus, De Locis Theologicis, which is con- 
sidered as an introduction to all which follows. Four years more must be employed in 
the attendance on lectures, morning and afternoon, on moral, dogmatic, and expository 
divinity. Proficiency in philosophy is generally tried by lectures on the Organon and 
Physics of Aristotle ; in divinity, on the master of sentences, Petrus Lombardus; in 
Roman law, on the Pandects of Justinian ; on canon law, on the decretum of Gratianus ; 
in medicine, on the Aphorisms of Hippocrates. In 1744, and subsequently, Roda, Cam- 
posnanes, and other friends of popular reform, procured a royal decree for the formation 
of patriotic societies in all the principal towns of Spain. Their object was to promote 
agricultural knowledge, manufacturing industry, elementary schools, the improvement 
of those already established, the study of mathematics, the fine arts, &c. The effect of 
these societies would have been great had it not been for the alarm occasioned by the 
French revolution. A sudden and disastrous change was effected, the whole army of 
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monks was roused info exertion, the Inquisition uttered its fulminations. But those who 
had tasted the substantial fruits of knowledge, could no longer be satisfied with the dr 
chaff of the schools. But as those sciences, which have moral relations, could not be 
safely cultivated, the attention of the studious has been almost whot!ly confined to pure 
science. Some intividuals have made distinguished proficiency in mathematics. 

It is a melancholy consideration, that the mental improvement of Spain is essentially 
at variance with the whole frame of society in that unhappy country, and it must either 
destroy or be destroyed. dt is a serious question whether the reformers of 1770 did not 
overlook the only means, which had a chance of producing a beneficial change. Had 
they promoted classical studies in the first place, instead of beginning by science ; had 
they required an examination in ancient literature for the degrees in arts, and gradually 
raised the standard of scholarship necessary for the highest honors in that faculty, it is 
probable that the universiiie+, instead of being one of the great obstacles to Spanish 
improvement, would, by this tine, have cordially joined in promoting it. Schools on the 
plan of opposition to classical and professional instruction, have already spread among the 
greater portion of the better classes, not indeed the useful knowledge of physical and 
political science, but a flippant contempt of all other studies. In proportion as a certain 
knowledge of French has of late become a common acquisition in Spain, books in that 
language have been diffused over the peninsula. The system of a Spanish education, 
year after year, widens the breach which already divides that country into two parties 
perfectly irreconcileable with each other. It is the Church and her advocates—and the 
Liberals. Neither party lave the most distant prospect of disarming their adversaries. 


Course or INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, 

There are three kinds of instruction in France, primary, secondary, and superior. 
The PRIMARY instruction comprises those branches of knowledge which are indispen- 
sable, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, and some other subsidiary branches. An 
ordonnance was issued in 1816, declaring that ** every commune (or district) should be 
bound to provide primary instructicn for all the children of the commune, giving this 
instruction gratuitously to indigent children.” But the means of carrying this into effect 
have always been wanting, the majority of the communes being unable to provide a 
salary for a primary instructor. [t would seem indispensable, then, that the state or the 
departments, shou!d form a common fund to supply the salaries, or some part of the 
salaries, of the teachers in the poorest communes. Persons who wish to become primary 
instructors must fulfil two conditions. In the first place, they must obtain from the 
rector of the academy a certificate of competency. There are three degress of compe- 
tency ; those of the inferior degree are given to persons who can read, write, and cipher; 
those of the second, to teachers who can write a good hand, and are acquainted with 
orthography and arithmetic; the certificates of the first degree are given to teachers 
who are acquainted with the principles of French grammar and arithmetic, and are 
competent to give some instruction in geography, land-surveying, and other branches of 
knowledge useful in primary instruction. The teacher who obtains a certificate of com- 
petency, must also obtain permission to teach in a determinate place. This permission is 
granted by the rector of the academy on the recommendation of the committee that has 
the superintendence over primary instruction in the district in which the teacher wishes 
to establish himself. There is a committee in each canton, composed of the mayor, 
magistrate, and the cur¢é ef the chief place in the canton, (all these being ex-officio mem- 
bers,) and also of a certain number of the chief inhabitants chosen by the rector. These 
committees are charged not only with the duty of giving their opinion on the claims of 
candidates, but of superintending and encouraging the primary instruction. 

In France, three methods of primary instruction are known; individual instruction ; 
simultaneous instruction, practised by many teachers, and among others, by the brothers 
of the Christian schools ; and mutual instruction, on the Laneasterian plan. The first of 
these is essentially bad; the second is adapted for those rural communes that have a thin 
population. In all places populous enougii to furnish a school of forty or fifty pupils, the 
method of mutual instruction is preferable to all others, because it is cheaper and more 
expeditious, and ean consequenily be extended to all classes of society. A school of the 
“brothers of the Christian schools” costs annually 1800 franes; a school of mutual 
instruction costs scarcely half this sum. The schools in which, in addition to reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, instruction is given in those branches necessary to form skilful 
workmen, are tolerably numerous. There are also in most of the large towns, public 
courses of lectures on geometry and mechanics applied to the arts. Several towns have 
also courses of practical chemistry, which are attended by workmen of various profes- 
sions and ages. The regiments of the army have schools of mutual instruction for the 
purpose of teaching the soldiers reading, writing, and arithmetic. Great progress has 
been made in writing books, adapted to the comprehension and condition of the children 
in the primary schools. The sums now annually granted to the minister of public 
instruction are manifestly too small, though they are gradually increasing. Three years 
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ago, they amounted to only 50,000 francs, they are now raised to 300,000. Voluntary 
associations for the promotion of elementary instruction have been formed in many 
towns, and have done great good. One in Paris has been particularly active. From very 
recent intelligence, it appears, that there are in France 38,135 communes or districts; of 
these, 24,148 possess native schools, and 13,984 are destitute of them. The number of 
children between five years and twelve inclusive is 2,400,178. The greatest number 


‘who attend schools in winter is 1,378,206; in summer, 681,005. Of 282,985 persons 


between twenty and twenty-one inclusive, 112,563 are able to read and write; 13,159 
are able to read only ; and 149,824, are able neither to read or write. Since the acces- 
sion of Louis Philip, great advances have been made in elementary instruction. In one 
department, that of Seine and Oise, £1,200 were appropriated in one year in purchasing 
or rebuilding schools, and £280 to teachers as premiums, 

The sEcoNDARY instruction comprises knowledge of a higher kind—Greek and Latin 
—history, geography, rhetoric, philosophy, elementary mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and natural history. It is necessary to have studied these various branches, in order to 
obtain the degree of bachelier-és-lettres, which degree is an indispensable requisite for 
admission to the courses of instruction, the examinations, and theses, in the various facul- 
ties. No person can become an advocate, a physician, a professor in letters and science, 
or a graduate in theology, without being bachelier-és-lettres. The secondary instruc- 
tion is given in five kinds of establishments—royal colleges—communal colleges—-private 
colleges~-institutions—and boarding-schools. 

The royal colleges are those in which the directors and professors are paid by the 
state. In 1829, there were 38 royal colleges in France. Every royal college has a 
head called a proviseur ; and also a censeur des études, whose business it is to superin- 
tend under the proviseur, the conduct, morals, studies, &c. of the pupi!. A responsible 
clerk manages the receipts and expenditures. Another officer has charge of the religious 
instruction. The boarders are divided into lifres and boursiers ; the former class com- 
prising those whose expenses are paid by their own family; the latter, those whose 
expenses are paid wholly or in part, either by the state or the communes. The day 
scholars are those youths who either live with their parents, or are boarded elsewhere, 
and attend the college classes. 

The communal colleges are secondary schools maintained by the towns, their heads 
and professors being paid from the communal revenues. There are more than 317 of 
these colleges, but there are not more than 120 of them which give a full course. If 
the communal college is not one, which has a full course, the student who wishes to 
take his degree, must finish elsewhere. 

The private colleges are private schools, in which the secondary instruction is given 
complete ; the directors and professors are required to have the same qualifications as the 
same officers in the royal colleges. Properly speaking there are only two private col- 
leges in France, both of which are in Paris. 

The institutions are also private schools founded with the sanction of the university. 
They receive no aid from the government, and are merely private speculations. The 
hoarding-schools, on pensions, are like the institutions, houses for private instruction. 
They differ from institutions in two respects. The master of a boarding-school is not 
required, like the principal of an institution, to be bachelier-¢s-sciences ; it is sufficient, 
if he be bachelier-¢s-lettres. In these pensions, the teachers are not allowed to extend 
their instructions beyond the inferior classes—those of grammar, the elements of 
arithmetic, and geometry. The number of pensions and institutions in France is about 
1300: and the number of youth, who receive their instruction in all the various estab- 
lishments described above is more than 50,000. Besides the schools mentioned, there are 
ecclesiastical schools. When the Catholic worship was re-established in France, a semi- 
nary for theological studies was founded in each diocese. It was the intention of the 
government that youths designed for the church should prosecute their classical studies 
in the ordinary schools, and, on the completion of them, be admitted into the seminaries, 
A few years afterwards the bishops expressed a wish to have some private schools in 
which youths designed for the priesthood might receive their classical education. These 
schools were established under the name of ecclesiastical secondary schools, or little 
seminaries, in contradistinction from the great seminaries or theological schools. It was 
intended that only those who were to become priests should be admitted into these 
schools. But the clergy, whose darling object it was to get into their own hands the educa- 
tion of the French youth, evaded the regulations in every possible way. Lay students 
were soon adinitted, and in some schools, became more numerous than the ecclesiastical. 
In 1828, the government remedied these serious evils, by regulations which forbade indi- 
viduals belonging to religious societies, not sanctioned in France, to keep schools. Fresh 
regulations were also adopted to prevent the introduction of lay students into the little 
seminaries. The number of pupils in these establishments was limited to 20,000. 
Hence it appears that 70,000 persons in France receive the secondary or classical instruc- 
tion ; 50,000 being lay students and 20,000 ecclesiastical. 
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We come now to speak of the superior instruction, which in France is given in 
schools called Faculties. There are five kinds ; theology, law, medicine, sciences, and 
letters. The principal object of studies in the faculties, is the obtaining of degrees. In 
each faculty there are three degrees, those of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. These 
degrees are obtained in succession, after examinations and public acts or theses. <A stu- 
dent cannot receive a degree in theology, law, or science, without being a bachelor in 
letters. 

There are in France six faculties of Catholic theology; at Paris, Lyons, Aix, Bordeaux, 
Rouen, and Toulouse. At Aix, Bordeaux, and Rouen, dogmatic theology, morality of the 
gospels, history, and ecclesiastical discipline are taught. At Lyons and Toulouse there is 
also a chair of Hebrew. The faculty of Paris has two chairs more than those of Lyons 
and Toulouse—one of sacred literature, and another of pulpit eloquence. The faculties 
of Catholic theology have very few students, and it is very unusual for persons to take 
degrees in them. The Catholic clergy of France appear to dread publicity in their 
instructions and examinations. There are two faculties of Protestant theology; one at 
Strasbourg, for the confession of Augsbourg ; the other at Montaubhan, for the Helvetic 
confession, In these faculties are taught dogmatics, the gospel morality, Hebrew, eccle- 
siastical history, sacred eloquence, philosophy, and exegesis. The courses are well 
attended. 

The faculties of law are nine in number; at Paris, Aix, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Rouen, 
Strasbourg, and Toulouse. In these schools are taught the institutes of Justinian, the 
civil code, and method of judicial proceedings. There are also in some schools the chair 
of commercial code, and of the Pandects. To obtain the degree of bachelor, a person 
must attend a faculty of law for two years; for the degree of licentiate, three years ; and 
of doctor, four years. The students enter for three months’ courses, and their attendance 
is ascertained by calling over their names. 

In France there are two classes of persons who practise the healing art; doctors either 
in medicine or surgery, and officiers de santé. To be admitted a doctor in medicine or 
surgery, a person must have studied four years in a faculty of medicine, and must have 
undergone five examinations, and written one thesis. The first examination is on anato- 
my and physiology; the second, on pathology and nosology; the third, on materia medica, 
chemistry, and pharmacy; the fourth, on hygiene and medical jurisprudence; the fifth, 
on medical clinique for those who are candidates for the degree of doctor in surgery. 
Thus the first four examinations are common to medicine and surgery. The time of 
study is, by three months’ courses. There are three faculties of medicine in France ; at 
Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg. To become officier de santé, it is not necessary to 
have studied in a faculty; it is a sufficient qualification to have been examined bya 
medical jury, one of which is established in each of the principal towns, and which 
assembles at a fixed time of the year. There are eighteen secondary schools of medi- 
cine. There are colleges of pharmacy at Paris, Strasbourg, and Montpellier. 

The faculties of science are seven; at Paris, Caen, Dijon, Grenoble, Montpellier, 
Strasbourg, and Toulouse. In all these schools there are chairs of mathematics, natural 
history, physics, and chemistry. Toulouse has also a chair of the application of mathe- 
matics ; and Montpellier has chairs of astronomy, mineralogy, and zoology. The faculty 
of science at Paris can reckon among its illustrious names such men as Thenard, Biot, 
Poisson, and Gay Lussac. There are in France six faculties of letters; at Paris, Besan- 
con, Caen, Dijon, Strasbourg, and Toulouse. The two last mentioned faculties have 
chairs of history, Latin literature, Greek, French literature, and philosophy. Besancon 
and Caen have one or two chairs fewer. The faculty of Paris has eleven chairs; Greek 
literature, Latin eloquence, Latin poetry, French eloquence, literary history and French 
poetry, philosophy, history of ancient philosophy, ancient history, modern history, and 
geography. Of this celebrated school, Villemain, Cousin, and Guizot, are the greatest 
ornaments. A chair of foreign literature has just been established. To the schools of 
superior instruction, are to be added the College of France, the Museum of Natural His- 
tory of the Jardin du Roi, the School of living Oriental Languages in the Royal Library, 
and the special school of the Fine Arts. The Polytechnic school is known throughout 
Europe. The whole school is directed, under the authority of the minister of war, by a 

overnor and sub-governor. The discipline is military. No candidate is admitted who 

as ill health, or who has not either had the small-pox or been vaccinated. The yearly 
payment is 1,000 francs, or £40, and each pupil is required to bring with him a uniform, 
linen, &c., to the amount of about £30. The ordinary time for remaining in the school 
is two years; some are allowed to remain three years, but never more. The Normal 
School is designed to form professors for the Royal and Communal Colleges. The school 
has two divisions, one of science, and one of letters. After three years’ studies, the 
scholars are placed as professors in the communal colleges. The number of pupils is 50. 
At Chalons and Angers there are schools, in which instruction is communicated, combining 
a practical knowledge of the mechanical arts, and all the theoretical instruction necessary 
to enable them to perform their mechanical operations in a skilful manner. The pupils, 
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400 at Chalons, and 200 at Angers, are appointed by the minister of the interior. There 
are besides, the Free School for mathematics and drawing at Paris—after the model of 
which a great number of towns possess similar establishments ; the Special School of the 
Fine Arts at Paris; the French School of the Fine Arts at Rome ; the Royal School of 
Singing and Declamation at Paris; the Veterinary Schools of Alfort, Lyons, and 
Toulouse ; two principal schools of agriculture, one at Roville, the other at the experi- 
mental farm of Grignon. In these schools the instruction is both theoretical and prac- 
tical. There are also horticultural schools, commercial schools, and a central school of 
arts and manufactures. 

The university in France is the whole of the body of teachers. There are in the 
university two classes of functionaries, one consisting of teachers, the other of those who 
have the management and superintendence. The latter class comprehends the minister 
of public instruction, the councillors of the university, the inspectors-general, the rectors 
and inspectors of the academics. The minister of public instruction is the grand master of 
the university. He exercises a disciplinarian power in cases of smaller importance. The 
council has an advising power, and in affairs of discipline, it pronounces judgment. The 
inspectors-general make the circuit of the various academies, and report. The territory 
of France is divided into 27 academic districts. Every academy has a head, who is 
called a rector. The rectors and inspectors of the academies superiatend establishments 
for education. 


Russia. 


From the time of the introduction of the Greek religion in the tenth century to the 
fifteenth century, we scarcely perceive any tracesof a national education. At the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, the Czar, Michel Feodorowitsch, favored the 
establishment of schools; and his grandson, Peter, did still more for this department of 
the national administration. But it is to Catharine II. that Russia is indebted for estab- 
lishing public instruction on a more solid basis. At the close of the reign of Paul L., a 
plan was formed for a general reorganization of public instruction, but it was not carried 
into effect till the commencement of Alexander’s reign, in 1801. This new organization 
is at present the basis on which all the public instruction of Russia is founded, except 
that it has lost somewhat of its original tone of liberality, by the introduction of various 
changes in the latter years of Alexander’s reign. The minister of public instruction is 
the head of all establishments for education in Russia. This minister, in connection with 
the synod of the Greek church, and the consistories of other sects, superintends every 
measure that relates to the education of the nation, and to the moral character of the 
people. Without his direct permission, and those of the authorities subordinate to him, 
no establishment of education of any kind can exist; and nothing can be printed at home, 
or introduced from abroad, without being subjected to a rigorous censorship which is 
established in all parts of the empire. Notwithstanding this central administration, the 
establishments for education in various parts of this heterogeneous empire have each their 
individual character, which depends on the origin and character of the various tribes, 
who form the mass of the nation, and on the faith which they profess. There are six 
great districts for education, the head-quarters for which are respectively the universities 
of Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kasan, Charkow, Wilno, and Dorpat. Moscow comprehends 
six governments on the southwest; Petersburg includes the government of Petersburg, 
and extends to Finland, and the government of Novgorod and Archangel. Kasan consti- 
tutes the governments of the southeast; Charkow, those of the south; Wilno, those of 
Poland; while Dorpat contains the provinces on the Baltic—Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, 
and the government of Pskow. In every capital of a government there is a gymnasium 
and an elementary school ; every division or circle (of which there are generally ten or 
twelve in a government) has an elementary school in its chief town, and sometimes when 
it is a town of importance, it has a gymnasium also. Besides these gymnasia and schools, 
and the institutes, schools, and pensions established by private individuals under the 
superintendence of the universities, there are several military schools, schools for engi- 
neers, and colleges of medicines, under the direction of the minister of war, and the 
minister of the interior. There is also an Academy of Sciences and Arts at Petersburg, 
and various other institutions of the kind in that city, at Moscow, and elsewhere. 

At the time of their foundation, the universities received from the government very 
considerable funds in money and lands, which were designed, not merely for the support 
of the universities themselves, for the erection of all necessary buildings, and the salaries 
of officers and professors, but it was intended that from these resources the gymnasia and 
schools of the district also should be maintained, and all necessary museums, cabinets, 
and libraries should be provided. These funds were much increased by the munificent 
donations of rich private individuals. They are now amply sufficient for all possible 
expenses. According to the original plan, the universities were quite independent of the 
local authorities, chose their own teachers, and recognized no superior authorit but the 
minister of public instruction. These privileges soon excited the jealousy o the gov- 
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ernment, which in a short time assumed the power of choosing the rectors for an unlim- 
ited time, and subjected the lectures of the professors, as well as the studies of the young 
men, to a public inspection and a rigid censorship. In each university, there are pro- 
fessors in the following departments : 


1. Ecclesiastical History and Exegesis. 10. Anatomy. 
2. Oriental Literature. 11. Surgery. 
3. Dogmatique. 12. Medicine. 
4, Practical Exercises in Theology. 13. Mathematics. 
5. Philosophy, including ethics, metaphys- 14. Astronomy. 
ics, &e. 15. Geography. 
G. Rhetoric, including modern literature. 16. Military Science. 
7. History. . 17. Roman Law. 
8. Natural History. 18. Civil and Criminal Law. 
9. Physics, Chemistry, and Mechanics. 19. Laws of Russia, &c. 


These various branches are distributed among four Faculties—Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicine, and Philosophy; the last comprehends 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 16, 17. Each 
faculty has for its head a dean, who is elected by the professors of his faculty every six 
months. The four deans and the rector compose the supreme council, or high senate of 
the university. The professors are styled ordinary professors, but besides these, there are 
other professors of inferior rank, who are called extraordinary. The salary of the pro- 
fessors is about £220 English ; that of the inferior professors varies from £20 to £120, 
In addition to this, they receive for the s¢émestre, which comprises five months of lectures 
and one of vacation, a fee, which may vary from 10s. to £2, for each pupil that attends 
their class. 

The course of study isin general three years. The first year is employed on the 
preparatory studies, or on all those studies which belong to the gymnasium, and which 
do not, strictly speaking, enter into a professional course. The second year is devoted to 
the sciences appropriate to the profession, which they have selected ; and the third year, 
to repetitions, continuation of the same subject, and to practical exercises. On the com- 
pletion of the university course, students can enter the service of government, after 
the different examinations, with the degree of candidate, of master, and of doctor, by 
which means they avoid commencing with the inferior ranks in the service. The stu- 
dents are now compelled to conform to strict regulations in respect to the class to which 
they may become attached. The theological instruction (with the exception of the 
university of Dorpat, the only protestant university) is very poor, and is limited to the 
mere exposition of the doctrines of the church. Russia has no fixed legislation, nor 
fundamental laws. Consequently the study of the law is but a mass of confusion, with- 
out any satisfactory principle. The lectures on mathematics and philosophy produce no 
great results. The only instruction which is fairly to be commended, is that in medicine 
and surgery; the universities of Dorpat, Wilno, and Moscow take the first rank in this 
department, and are well known, particularly Moscow, for their superior collections and 
cabinets. The museum of the celebrated Loder, at Moscow, is very rich in osteology ; 
the collection of crania intended to illustrate the theory of Gall, and the influence of 
mercury on the bones, amounts to more than two thousand specimens. 

One great obstacle to the success of the universities, was the difficulty of procuring 
good professors. At first it was necessary to employ foreigners, who, not being acquaint- 
ed with the language of the country, were obliged to give their instruction in Latin and 
French, both of which languages were often very imperfectly comprehended by the 
young students who attended their classes. Dorpat, however, was an exception. Its 
professors were Germans; and as all the students who are natives of the Baltic provinces, 
speak German, they derived the full advantage from the lessons of their professors. This 
university also took great pains to ameliorate the condition of the poor Laettonian and 
Esthonian peasants, by establishing schools in the villages, and by compelling the theo- 
logical students to learn the language of the peasants. During the last fifteen years, 
Dorpat has lost much of its reputation. Every species of freedom has been destroyed. 
Many distinguished teachers have resigned and left the country. It once had 700 stu- 
dents. It has now from 500 to 400. The university of St. Petersburg possesses some 
men of eminence, but with the exception of the medical lectures, and perhaps some few 
more, it is not to be compared with similar establishments in other countries. Moscow 
has completely a national character, most of the professors being Russian. Among the 
foreign professors are Loder and Richter. The number of students is from four to six 
hundred. The influence of this university would be much greater but for the limited 
number in the middle classes in Russia Proper, almost the whole population being seign- 
eurs and serfs. Charkow and Kasan are more like schools than universities, and their 
influence is scarcely felt. Wilno is the only Catholic university in the Russian empire. 
Its annual revenues have amounted to nearly £26,000 sterling. It exerted a powerful 
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influence on the education of the whole country, by giving an impulse to the gymnasia 
and schools. The university of Wilno has now ceased to exist. The students can leave 
the universities when they please, and they can receive certificates of good conduct and 
ability. 

Lyceums and schools were established by Catharine II. in every capital town of a 
covernment, and in the more important towns of the divisions. Their establishment was 
attended with very beneficial results. Since the commencement of the present century, 
the instruction in each government has been put under the eare of a director, who is at 
the head of all the schools in the government, and who receives his instructions from the 
commission for schools of the university district, to which the government belonged. In 
the towns of the empire there are elementary schools for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion, and for teaching reading, writing, and the elements of arithinetic. These schools 
are intended to be preparatory to the gymnasia. The Lancasterian method of instruction 
is generally followed. But it is only the middle classes which derive any benefit from 
them. The peasantry are slaves, and have no instruction at all. The children of the 
nobility are educated by foreign masters in their parents’ houses, or in the boarding- 
schools of St. Petersburg and Moscow, or in military schools. The whole population is 
50,000,000, and the middle class do not amount to more than 4,500,000, 

in Moscow and Petersburg there are a great number of boarding-schools belonging to 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Germans. At St. Petersburg there were lately 32, and at 
Moscow 28. That of the Lutheran church at Moscow is quite celebrated. Above a 
hundred boys are taught free of expense. The whole number is usually 140 or 150. All 
these schools are compelled to follow the methods introduced into the public schools. 


Norway.* 

Norway has about 950,000 inhabitants. The means of education are, 1. The univer- 
sity at Christiana, founded in 1811, and now supplied with 17 professors, and some other 
teachers. Among the professors, the astronomer Hansteen and Keilhau the geologist, 
are particularly distinguished. The number of students is about 650—400 in the univer- 
sity proper, and 250 pursuing studies of a less learned order, to fit them for subordinate 
stations. ‘The library consists of 130,000 volumes, and additions are made to it every 
year. There is a botanic garden and amuseum. 2. Other institutions at Christiana, 
viz. (1.) A college, having two libraries, one containing about 8,000 and the other about 
16,000 volumes; and a museum of natural history and models. Number of students 
about 120, who are preparing for the university. (2.) A citizen’s school. (3.) A Sunday 
school, for laborers. (4.) A school of the arts of design. (5.) A school for commerce and 
navigation. There are in Christiana, some scientific institutions, and a society for pro- 
moting the public good in Norway (designed to encourage industry and economy); 11 
newspapers, and 7 scientific journals. 3. Colleges ‘at Christiansand, Trondheim, 
Bergen, Brammen, Frederickstad, and Stkien,—containing in all about 400 pupils. They 
have libraries and museums. 4. Most of the other towns have elementary schools, 
where instruction proceeds as far as in the two first of the four classes in the colleges. 
5. Citizens’ schools (in the towns) 21, with 1,079 pupils. 6. Schools for the laboring 
classes (in the towns) 55, with 6,602 pupils. 7. Permanent schools (in the country) 
183, with 13,693 pupils. 8. Travelling schoois (in the country) 1,610, with 132,362 
pupils. Total, in the four last classes, 1,793 schools, 153,736 pupils. In the country 
schools are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, religion, Scripture history, and sacred 
music ; and in some of the permanent ones, geography, and grammar. In the citizen’s 
schools, history, mathematics, the French, German, English, and sometimes the Latin, 
languages are added. Mutual instruction has been introduced in several of the principal 
towns. In some parishes in the country there are libraries founded by the peasants and 
assisted by the society for the promotion of the public good. Some attempts have been 
made to establish such libraries generally. 


SwITZERLAND. 


Out of 22 cantons, which constitute the Swiss federation, 9 are Catholic, Luzern, 
Fribourg, Soleure, Schewytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Valais, Zug, and Ticino; 8 are Protes- 
tant, Zurich, Bern, Vaud, Geneva, Neuchatel, Basle, Schaffhausen, and Thurgaw ; the 
remaining 5 are divided between the two cotmunions, Aargau, Appenzell, Glarus, the 
Grisons, and St. Gall. The whole population of Switzerland amounts to nearly 2,000,000, 
of which two fifths are Catholics, and three fifths Protestants. The cantons, which have 
considerable towns, more fertile territory, and greater wealth and industry, and they are 
mostly Protestant, have done most for the mental improvement of the people, while the 
mountainous democratic cantons, which are the poorest, and chiefly Catholic, have done 
the least. The schools for the elementary or popular instruction in the former cantons 





* Translated by the Editor of the Boston Recorder from the Revue Encyclopedique of Paris. 
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are frequented by from one sixth to one tenth of the population, and are in most places 
under the direction of a council of education appointed by the government. — 

The boys remain till ten or twelve years of age; they are taught reading, writing, 
grammar, arithmetic, and the catechism. Bern, Geneva, Basle, and Aargau have shown 
the greatest zeal in the amelioration of education. New buildings have been erected, 
and funds provided, but the teachers are poorly remunerated. In the canton of Zurich, 
out of a population of nearly 200,000, there are 400 schoolmasters, who receive in 
general from £3 12s. to £7 4s. per annum, while others receive from £14 to £18 per 
annum. The pupils, who can afford it, pay a small fee; there is also a general fund, 
from which those teachers, who receive the smallest salaries are paid. In the Catholic 
cantons, the popular education is chiefly in the hands of the clergy. There the old 
routine of instruction prevails, viz. the Latin grammar and books; the pupils learn little 
or nothing of their own German tongue, and continue through life to speak the rude 
accents of their native valley. In Geneva and Vaud, the Lancasterian method has been 
partially introduced. In the cantons of Ticino and Valais, both Catholic, it has been 
adopted without opposition. The climate and localities of the country supply, in a great 
measure, means for physical education. Travelling on foot is generally practised all 
over Switzerland, with people of every condition. The frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather and the nature of the ground, inure the inhabitants to fatigue. Hunting, leap- 
ing, wrestling, skating, and military exercises are practised, especially in the mountainous 
cantons. Regular courses of gymnastics have been introduced into some schools, Many 
poor parents withdraw their children from school, at the age of eight or ten, being in 
want of assistance in their daily labors. To this class of persons Sabbath schools are 
invaluable, though some of the exercises, as arithmetic, and linear drawing, are not 
appropriate to that day. Schools for the instruction of school-teachers have been formed 
in several cantons. A seminary in the town of Aargau has already furnished able instruc- 
tors for the schools of the canton. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the middle or gymnasial stage of education. 
At Zurich, there is an institution, called the college of humanities, and also a school of 
arts. At Bern there is a flourishing gymnasium, and a school for artizans. In the 
same canton are the celebrated schools of Hofwyl and Maykirch. Luzern has a gym- 
nasium of 250 pupils, and other important seminaries. The gymnasium at Soleure has 
200 students, and that at Basle the same number. At Aargau there are eight secondary 
schools ; at Baden a regular lyceum, in which students are qualified for entering the 
university. It has an endowment of above £12,000. At Olsberg, there is a school for 
girls. Geneva has a college attended by 600 students. Female education here receives 
particular attention. There is hardly an illiterate female to be found who is a native of 
the city ; and many of the middle classes are to be met with whose education is equal, if 
not superior, to that of ladies of the first rank of other countries. Basle has the only 
university in Switzerland. It was founded in the fifteenth century, and boasts the names 
of Euler, Erasmus, the Bernouillis, &c. One of its libraries belonged to Erasmus. 
Besides this university, there are four academies in the Protestant cantons of Zurich 
Bern, Vaud, and Geneva, which are assimilated to universities. Zurich has its institute 
for philosophy and theology ; its institute for law and politics, with 5 professors ; another 
for medicine and surgery with 15 professors; a theatre of anatomy; a techincal school, 
with 20 protessors and 100 students, and a town library of 40,000 volumes. Geneva has 
a library of 50,000 volumes. The academy, founded by Calvin is divided into 4 facul- 
ties, containing 15 professors. That of theology is decidedly Arian. In consequence a 
new orthodox school has been instituted. Bern has an excellent academy, with 20 
professors, and a public library of 30,000 volumes. The Catholic cantons have no 
university. The smaller or mountain cantons have no superior establishments for educa- 
tion. One great obstacle to the progress of education in Switzerland is the diversity of 
languages, or rather dialects. The spoken German reckons between thirty and forty 
dialects, many of them unintelligible to the people of other districts. French is used in 
the cantons of Vaud, Geneva, and Neuchatel, and Italian in Ticino. A fourth language 
exists in the Grisons, and this is the Romansch. There are about twenty newspapers 
published in Switzerland, most of them twice a week. Not more than six of them are 
above mediocrity. There isa monthly journal at Zurich, a quarterly at Basle, and a 
monthly at Geneva. Reading rooms exist in the chief towns. The principal literary 
men, now living, are Bernouilli, Hottinger, Bonstetten De Candolle, Sismondi, Chateau- 
vieux, and Zschokke. 


ITALY. 


The great divisions of Italy are, 1. The kingdom of Lombardy. 2. The Sardinian 
States. 3. The Papal States. 4. Tuscany. 5. The kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 
Each of these has a different government, and consequently a different system of admin- 
istration and of education. 
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1. Lombardy. The education in this kingdom is under the immediate control of the 
Austrian government. Popular education in the Austrian empire dates from the reign of 
Maria Theresa, who established elementary schools in her German dominions, which are 
now frequented by the thirteenth part of the population. The same system has been 
enforced for the last eight years, in the kingdom of Lombardy, and every village or 
commune must have its school, which is supported from the municipal fund; or, where 
the commune is too small, two are joined in one. The schoolmasters have from 250 to 
400 Austrian livres fixed salary. The schools in the principal towns are divided into five 
classes ; the two first of which are found in almost every village. The female elemen- 
tary schools are divided into three classes. In the Venetian provinces, which form about 
one half of the kingdom of Lombardy, there were, a few years since, 1,402 elementary 
schools for a population of 1,294,000 individuals. The schools are frequented by 62,000 
pupils, and are directed by 1,553 teachers or assistants. There are besides in the same 
provinces 29 female schools, chiefly at Venice and Verona, frequented by 2,390 girls. 
The literary and scientific instruction is afforded by the gymnasia, lyceums, and the 
universities of Parma and Padua. The instruction in the gymnasia embraces Latin 
grammar, humanities, and rhetoric. From the gymnasium, the students proceed to the 
lyceum of the chief town of their respective provinces, the expense of which is defrayed 
by government. The course of studies lasts two years, and includes religious instruc- 
tion, history, Greek philology and classical literature, the elements of the physical 
sciences, drawing, and the German language. In the Venetian part of the kingdom, 
there are 6 royal gymnasia and 6 communal ones, besides 13 episcopal ones. These 
gymnasia employ altogether 164 professors, and are frequented by about 5,000 pupils. 
In the same provinces are 4 lyceums, attended by about 900 pupils. The students, 
who wish to take degrees, proceed to the two universities, Pavia and Padua. Pavia is 
considered as the first university in Italy. It was founded in the time of Charlemagne. 
The studies are divided into three faculties—1. Law and political sciences. 2. Medicine, 
surgery, anatomy, chemistry, natural history, and the kindred branches. 3. Philosophy 
and belles lettres. The professors enjoy a salary of 6,000 francs per annum. Among 
them are many distinguished names. There are three colleges attached to this univer- 
sity in which students are boarded and lodged gratis. They contain 126 boarders. The 
university has about 1,400 students. The university of Padua, founded in the thirteenth 
century, and for a time the most celebrated in Europe, has long declined from its former 
splendor; yet even now it possesses distinguished professors, and is attended by about 
1,000 students. It is divided into four faculties, theology, (which does not exist at Pavia,) 
law, medicine, and philosophy and mathematics. Eight years’ attendance are required to 
obtain a diploma in law or medicine. There are 61 professors and assistants, and a 
rector, who is annually chosen from among the professors. The library contains 70,000 
volumes. The botanic garden, one of the oldest in Europe, has about 6,000 plants. 
The little duchies of Parma and Modena—the former containing 400,000 inhabitants, the 
latter somewhat less—are essentially dependencies of Lombardy, and have each of them 
their universities. Parma reckons about 500 students, and has two colleges with seventy 
boarders. Modena has its university with about 200 students. 


2. Sardinian States. The Italian territories of the king of Sardinia consist of Pied- 
mont, the duchy of Genoa, and the island of Sardinia. The universities of Turin and 
Genoa, and those of Cagliari and Sassari, in Sardinia, supply the scientific and literary 
instruction. These institutions are placed under the superintendence of the minister of 
the interior. Popular education is not so well attended to as in the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy; there are elementary schools, however, for boys and for girls, and upper schools in 
the principal towns, under the direction of the clergy. In the island of Sardinia, there 
is now a normal school for each of the ten provinces, and the number of pupils who 
attend them is about 6,650. There are, besides, secondary schools in the two principal 
towns, Cagliari and Sassari, which are frequented by about 1,350 students. The popula- 
tion of the island is not far from 500,000. The university of Cagliari reckons about 265 
students ; and that of Sassari, for the northern part of the island, 225. The course of 
studies is divided into theology, jurisprudence, philosophy, medicine, and surgery. 
Every village or commune has now a gratuitous school for reading, writing, arithmetic, 
religious instruction, and the elements of agriculture. The effect of the diffusion of in- 
struction among the 392 villages of the island, aided by a better system of administration, 
is already visible in the decrease of crimes, especially murders, which, from the frightful 
amount of 150 yearly, in a population of about half a million, had been reduced, in 1828, 
to 90, 


3. Papal States. These consist of two great divisions, essentially different in their 
physical character, as well as in the temper of their respective inhabitants. The Lega- 
tions and Marches to the north of the Appenines are as fine, fertile, and well inhabited 
country as any in Italy. The road from Bologna to Ancona is studded with lively little 
towns. The university of Bologna ranks high among the Italian institutions of learning. 
Ilere the first dissection was performed in the fourteenth century, and here galvanism 
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was discovered in the nineteenth. It numbers among its professors Galvani, Valeriani, 
the two Aldini, and Mezzofanti. It has had distinguished female professors, such as No- 
veila di Andrea, Laura Passi, Clotilde Tambroni; at the present time there are two 
female professors, one of law, an! the other of surgery. The number of students amounts 
to between 500 and 600, The library contains $0,000 printed volumes, and 4,000 MSS, 
In the Roman States south of the Appenines, Perugia and Rome are the only cities where 
attention is paid to education, Perugia, with a population of about 20,000 inhabitants, has 
its university, which was farned in the middle ages. At Rome is the Gregorian college, 
founded by Pope Gregory VILL.,in 1582. It was committed to the direction of the Jesuits, 
whose general for the time, Porgia, contribute | a donation of 200,000 crowns towards its 
support. A seminary for boarders was afterwards added. The Jesuits had the direction 
of ten other literary establishments at Rome. In 1773 this order was suppressed, and the 
care of the Gregorian college was placed under the superintendence of a Congregation 
of Studies, at the head of which was a cardinal, generally a man of learning, who ap- 
pointed the masters and professors from among the secular clergy. The full course of 
studies embraces six years. At the end of this period, those who wish to take degreesin 
the learned professions leave the college, and repair to the gymnasium or university of 
Rome, which was founded in the thirteenth century, and which has chairs of civil and 
canon law, medicine, oriental languages, divinity, &c. Those students, however, who 
are destined for the church, continue in the Gregorian college, and go through a course 
of theology which occupies four years. The college forms a quadrangle, having an 
ample court in the middle, round which are two tiers of arcades, Instruction is given 
gratuitously, for the most part. Since the re-establishment of the Jesuits, in 1814, both 
the schools and the college are again placed under their direction. During the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the French, several foundations were suppressed and their revenues 
taken from them. The celebrated college De Propaganda Fide was preserved. 

4. Tuscany. This country, including Elba, has an area of about 8,500 square miles, 
and a population of 1,300,000. The whole number of priests is about 6,000. Education 
is almost exclusively in their hands. The principal part of the education of the Tuscan 
nobility is now generally conducted at the Collegi dé JVobili, the most celebrated of 
which is that at Siena. Females are taught at the educatorii institutions, which are 
attached to the convents. Many of them receive a good education. More attention is 
also paid to their moral culture, and conjugal infidelity is not so common as formerly. 
Every city and considerable town in Tuscany has its academy of science and literature 
under the patronage of the state, besides new societies, which are frequently arising in 
private life. The university of Siena contains 300 enrolled students, of whom 200 are 
legal students, and 100 medical. The professors, 23 in number, have salaries each of 300 
crowns, besides small additional fees. At Pisa there are 29 professors, with salaries of 
nearly 600 crowns each per annum. The students are 809 in number, of whom 50 are 
young Greeks. Instruction is uniformly gratuitous. Board is exceedingly low. Char- 
itable funds are provided for indigent students. Compared with any of the Catholic 
countries of Europe, Tuscany may be said to have a well-informed population. There 
have been but two capital crimes in Florence for 25 years. Every commune has aschool 
or schools for elementary instruction. There are 30 Lancasterian schools for boys and 
girls, and well conducted gratuitous schools. There is a noble institution at Florence, 
where 800 girls are boarded and taught. 

5. Kingdom of aples and Sicily. The university of Naples serves for the conti- 
nental part of the kingdom. It is under the direction of government, and the professors 
are indiscriminately clerical or lay. There are four clesses. There is in every 
provincial town, such as Salerno, Lecce, Aquila, &c. a college or lyceum, on the plan 
of those of North Italy, for preparatory instruction, and especially for the classical 
studies. That of Salerno has the greatest reputation. Some attempts were made to 
establish Laneasterian schools in Naples, but they seem to have failed. The popular or 
elementary instruction is in the hands of the clergy. Greater activity has prevailed in 
Sicily. There are primary and secondary schools encouraged by the nobility and the 
government. In the province of Catania, the method of mutual instruction has been 
adopted. A school for females has been opened at Catania. In the principal towns are 
lyceums, and at Palermo and Catania, universities. An academy for Natural Sciences 
at Catania has published four volumes of memoirs. 
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NATURE AND EFFECTS OF EMULATION, 
Tue following article, written by an undergraduate of Bowdoin College, we commend 
to the special attention of such of our readers, as are in a course of education. —Epiror. 


As we pass through the world, it is curious to remark the unwearied 
activity and jostling competition that are ever busy about us. We naturally 
inquire for the causes of all this bustle—we ask what it is that keeps the 
elements of society thus in motion. Among these motives few deserve a 
greater share of attention than emulation. Whether we consider its almost 
universal influence, or its dubious and chameleon-like character, emulation 
is the grand lever that moves the world. All ages, sexes, and conditions, 
are under its influence—school-boy and sage, male and female, high and 
low, rich and poor—all feel the workings of emulation. It is a mighty 
river which finds a fountain in every heart—and whose branches pervade 
every division and sub-division of the whole mass of society. Some vie 
with each other in muscular power, or feats of agility—some in equipage 
and show, some in wealth and influence. It is competition with the mer- 
chant—with the prince, ambition. Here, it is the rivalship of beauty or 
the jealousy of love—there, it is the struggle for glory or fame. Here, it is 
the race of knowledge, or it may be of virtue—there, it is the hot contention 
for power. Warriors have emulated each other, in wasting the wealth and 
blood of mankind—slighted beauty has pined away in hopeless misery at 
the superiority of a rival—and scholars have destroyed their health and their 
lives in the paltry strife for ephemeral pre-eminence. 

Though emulation is a principle so extensive in its effects, it were not 
wonderful if, as a subject of discourse, it should excite but little interest or 
sympathy. Men love to contemplate distant and sublime objects—they 
love to discourse of the prospects and interests of empires—to theorize on 
government—speculate in politics, and gossip off an endless variety of mat- 
ters foreign to themselves. But surely it were quite as profitable to turn 
the attention to subjects of practical importance, which ‘‘ come home to our 
own business and bosoms.” 

In our investigations of human character, we must be on our guard, not 
only against the vagueness of common-place ideas, but the excessive sim- 
plifications of philosophical exactness. The mind of man is an intricate 
machine. At our first view it presents us with a mixed medley of compli- 
cated, often contradictory traits—and if we select any one trait, we find it 
so connected and intertwined with the rest, and so modified by the connec- 
tion, that our judgment of its intrinsic nature is long held in suspense, 
The character of man is not made up of the aggregate of the several parcels 
that compose its elements, but is the resulting product of those separate 
parcels involved into one another, in an infinite variety of ways. One 
extreme so invades the bounds of another, feeling is so interwoven with 
feeling, “‘shade unperceived so softened into shade”—not only one com- 
plexity but so many complexities involved into each other—that it 1s an 
arduous task to trace our way back to separate simple principles. ‘These 
principles fixed, and their character determined—our deductions are still 
to be modified by the endless varicties of motives and circumstances by 
which men may be influenced in their various actions. Disentangled at 
length from this net of difficulties, we may still find ourselves entirely at 
fault in our conclusions in consequence of the influence of dissimulation. 
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We seo appearances —but there is a tendency in man to appear what he is 
not. Man is not only artful and hypocritical, but often acquires the per- 
fection of dissimulation—the “ars celare artem.” Finding our path 
hedged up by all these accumulated obstructions, we might well be dis- 
couraged, and give up our inquiries in despair ; but philosophy comes to our 
aid. By the glimmering light of her torch, she leads us a slow and difficult 
way, through many a winding passage and giddy maze, until we reach the 
clear daylight of truth, and straight-forward path of cause and effect. But 
even while following the lamp of philosophy, we are liable to be led astray 
by false lights—we are in danger of Wasting our attention in the subtleties 
of abstract inquiry. But it should be remembered that philosophical dis- 
tinctions are often more sound in theory than useful or available in applica- 
tion. As in the material world, simple substances are rarely presented to 
us from the hand of nature, in an insulated state, but are obtained by arti- 
ficial decomposition—so also in the mental world, the sunple notions and 
feelings the philosopher tells us of, are often possessed of no separate or 
real existence, and as in the material world the qualities of compounds can 
rarely be inferred from those of their elements, but must be learned from 
experiment, so also in the moral and intellectual world. Here, too, expe- 
rience must be our test. 

What then does philosophy teach of the nature of emulation? She tells 
us that emulation is a connatural impulse—a simple desire of superiority. 
She tells us that envy is its unnatural offspring—an affection of ill-will to a 
rival, or a desire to obtain superiority by the particular means of degrading 
him. She tells us too, that it is very possible that emulation should exist 
without euvy—but she is at the same time forced to acknowledge that this 
separate existence is rarely realized. In great minds, it is thought, emula- 
tion may be found in its native purity, while envy is an occupant of 
weak and sordid intellects. ‘he amount of all this refinement seems to be 
that, whereas the feeling in question is most usually of a complex nature, 
and whereas unmingled good or evil is seldom found, the feeling so far as 
it is good is called by one name, so far as it is bad by another. ‘Taking 
this for granted there is no room for dispute. 

Yet I am ready to concede that a speculative distinction is properly made 
between emulation and envy. I can distinguish each, as easily as I can dis- 
tinguish a cause from its effect, or a medium from an extreme. I can con- 
ceive of a man having a desire to excel his best friend without the slightest 
wish to the detriment of that friend. I can conceive, too, of a man repin- 
ing at the good fortune of another, without the least expectation or even 
desire of excelling him. All this it is more easy to conceive in the imagi- 
nation, than to find in real life. The distinction is more philosophical than 
practical. 

But what does common opinion tell us in regard to emulation? The 
most prevalent idea of it undoubtedly is, that it is a good and honorable 
passion when directed to a praiseworthy object—serving as a powerful 
stimulus to exertion in the attainment of knowledge and virtue—having no 
direct tendency to evil, but liable, like all other good things, to perversion. 
In a word, it is taken for granted that the end justifies the means. The 
epithets that are almost constantly applied to emulation, confirm the idea. 
We are continually hearing of noble, generous, high-minded, honest, virtu- 
ous emulation—and can that be bad in which such qualities are found ? 
From the time of Tully, to this day, emulation has been extolled as an 
ennobling and manly passion. Genius has boasted of its influence, and 
invoked its inspiring stimulus. Like the love of glory and the love of fame, 
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it has come down to us, sanctified by great names, enshrouded in general 
epithets, and recommended by loose commend: ations. 

Let us take emulation in its purest form, and what is its character? It 
is manifestly in its very nature a selfish principle. And _ here let it not be 
said that if we strip human nature of all its selfish principles, we leave it 
a shadow of the fancy, without bone, muscle, sinew, or substance. It is 
not so. ‘here are active principles in human nature which are not selfish, 
such are curiosity, the desire of esteem, and even ambition itself. But 
emulation is a principle of comparison and competition. It implies the 
pursuit of a detached interest of our own, in opposition to others. And 
what else is selfishness, the most contracted selfishness? You may desire 
knowledge or power, with as much intensity of self-love as you please, and 
yet that desire is not at all inconsistent with a wish that others may acquire 
equal or even greater knowledge or power. But how can a desire of supe- 
riority to another be reconciled with a simultaneous desire that that other 
may be equal or superior to yourself! 

But passing by the inherent nature of this passion, let us consider its, 
tendencies. If men, in their opinions, are prone to extremes, much more 
are they in their passions—and he has considered but imperfectly the 
operation of the passions, who supposes that when they have been pam- 
pered into habitual and constant exercise, they can easily be restrained 
and guided by the simple intimations of a sense of duty. If emulation be 
an active principle, it must impel to the attainment of its object. As long 
as its operations are under the control of stronger principles, it is well. It 
may then be useful—at worst it can only be a source of disquiet to its 
possessor. But in its own nature it has a tendency to excess, and the dan- 
ger is in nurturing it to a disproportionate degree. Once become the 
ruling passion, it “makes no fastidious distinction in its choice of means. 
It will select those which are the most direct and easy, and its object is as 
directly and easily obtained by the depression of a rival, as by the elevation 
of one’s self. Thus excessive emulation naturally degenerates into envy, 
and will ultimately appear under some of the various forms of repining dis- 
content, distorting jealousy, detracting malice, or uncompromising hatred. 
I grant this degeneracy does not take place in strong and generous minds. 
There there are more powerful and better principles. But the great ma- 
jority of men must fall into the ranks of mediocrity. In common minds 
to find strong emulation without envy is impossible. Such minds care not 
whether their result is obtained by the rule of plus or minus; indeed, to 
combine the two methods is usually found most convenient as well as most 
expeditions, You might as reasonably expect, by cutting the magnetic 
needle in twain to obtain its north pele i in an insulated state, as hope to 
find emulation in its native, simple purity, in the common mind. The 
advice of Beattie will assist in setting this subject in its proper light. “ Let 
the man,” says he, ‘ who thinks he is animated by a generous emulation 
only, examine his own heart, and ask himself whether “his friends, on be- 
coming his competitors, have any the less of his affection; w hether he be 
gratified by hearing them depreciated ; whether he would wish their merit 
less, that he might more easily equal or excel them; and whether he would 
have a more sincere regard for them if the world were to acknowledge him 
their superior. If his heart answers all or any of these questions in the 
affirmative, it is time to look out for a cure, as the symptoms of envy are 
but too apparent.” 

Such seem to be the natural tendencies of emulation; let us look now 
at its actual effects. Though like fabled Proteus it may transform itself 
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into multifarious shapes, or like many a culprit of unfortunate notoriety, it 
may try to sneak away from detection by a mere change of its name, [ 
shall hold it responsible for all its ultimate consequences. In tracing its 
effects, I will confine myself by way of illustration to the case of the student. 
We all know that in the business of education, it performs a very important 
office. In most modern systems it is the faclotum. Nothing can be done 
without it. Unmindful of all higher principles of action, emulation alone 
is appealed to. Disregarding the attractions of the great object of pursuit, 
genius must be stimulated by extraneous labors, by petty rewards and 
paltry distinctions. Invention is put to the rack to discover new modes of 
applying an artificial stimulus to a passion which, of itself, is so abundantly 
prone to an extravagant and dangerous preponderance ;—and if a youth is 
so unfortunate as to exhibit a want of emulation, nine cases out of ten he is 
unhesitatingly set down as an incorrigible dunce. Seeing emulation thus 
universally encouraged and employed, one is almost ready to submit to the 
argumentum ad verecundiam, «nd if he has an opposite opinion to surrender 
it at discretion. But however audacious it may be to attack Jong establish- 
ed systems, we hope we may without effrontery express the doubts we 
entertain of their utility. 

Reserving for the present the influence of a desire of superiority upon 
the social and moral character of the student, I ask what is its influence 
upon intellectual improvement? Here, if anywhere, is the strong hold 
of the apologists for emulation. If their ground is not tenable here, it is 
tenable nowhere. All acknowledge that the free man, by his voluntary 
exertions, will achieve more with alacrity and pleasure, than the slave, by 
all the lashes and severity he can be made to feel, can be driven to perform 
as an unwelcome task. As it is with man himself, so it is with the mind 
of man. Nothing is gained by placing it under the control of any passion. 
‘To make the most effectual use of its powers, the mind must be unshackled, 
unoppressed, undistracted. It must go forth to its labors gladsome, buoy- 
ant and free, amusing itself in its progress with playful sallies, plucking 
the flowers in its path, and enjoying the freshness and beauty of the scene. 
It must bring to its laborious investigations, no other stimulus than an en- 
thusiastic fondness. for the object of its pursuit. It must be able to con- 
centrate all its energies calmly, complacently and directly upon the object 
before it, without continually glancing forward and backward, and flutter- 
ing hither and thither in distracting apprehension of miscarriage or ill 
success, ‘This necessary elasticity and equilibrium of the mind is com- 
pletely destroyed by the strong influence of excessive emulation. 

The results are different in different cases. One is oppressed and_per- 
plexed. Goaded on by the eagerness of desire, he gropes his way through 
difficulty and darkness, till his mind becomes completely jaded and bediz- 
zened. Every intellectual effort becomes a task. The least attempt—the 
most common literary performance, which should be as things of course in 
the scholar’s path— to the eye of emulation as she compares them with those 
of her rival, and sees the vast consequences at stake, magnified into gigantic 
dimensions by her own anxiety, swell into mighty undertakings. The 
mental powers are borne down by an unwelcome burden. Natural ease 
and freedom are gone. It is said that the mariner, by crowding sail be- 
yond a certain limit, not only runs the risk of losing his canvass, or carry- 
ing away his masts, but is sure to retard instead of accelerating the speed 
of his course. So may the gale of passion prostrate the powers and impede 
the progress of the mind. 

In another case, the workings of excessive emulation renders the mind 
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totally mechanical. Nothing is hazarded and nothing is gained. The 
fire of genius, and the playfulness of fancy are repressed. ‘The scholar, 
thoroughly steeped in emulation, is not content with shining and being 
outshone by turns. He is the miser of literature, who avariciously hoards 
up every farthing, and mill, every truck and trifle, all the small ¢ hange of 
the literary world. With him, every thing is monotonous and plodding, 
constrained and_ artificial. He labors on, without ever rising above or 
falling below himself,—without daring to turn, or even look to the right 
hand or the left. ‘The chance for extraordinary excellence is exchanged for 
correct mediocrity. The mind, in its freedom, resembles the river that 
flows gladly and cheerfully along in devious meanderings, now spreading 
its broad bosom to the eye of the beholder, now hiding itself beneath the 
trees that nature has planted upon its banks. ‘The mind, under the in- 
fluence of emulation, resembles that same river, diverted from its course 
and shut up in a canal, moving forward without sweep or turn, with banks, 
resular, uniform, and naked. 

In the case of another, emulation may have a somewhat different, though 
by no means inconsistent, effect. Impressed with the idea that every thing 
he does must be first rate, he falls into an ambitious style of expression, 
which substitutes a vastitude of phraseology for simple greatness of thought. 
Such a style is never the spontaneous luxuriance of nature, but the natural 
ofispring of emulous art. 

Another, in his zeal for distinction, mistakes the ostensible reward for 
the real object of effort. He skims the surface of knowledge. By the use 
of illegitimate facilities, he is enabled to make a quotidian show ; but in 
the end he finds his acquirements superficial ; he finds that ‘t he knows 
nothing yet as he ought to know.’ 

Another, of cood intellect perhaps but of indolent habits, seeing emula- 
tion the only motive among those who are aiming at eminence, and having 
sense enough to despise it as a ruling principle of action, fecls himself ex- 
cused in withdrawing entirely from the field and reposing in inglorious 
obscurity. 

Still another is deterred from making any literary effort for fear of a 
failure, or rather for fear he shall not do anything surprising the first time, 
Like a true votary of Minerva, he would make his first appearance in the 
full maturity of his powers. He would burst forth upon the world with the 
suddenness of a thunderbolt. Without deigning to toil through the 
humble incipient stages of the road to eminence, he aspires to grasp at 
once at the prize, but he aspires in vain. ‘Thus many a man has never 
become an extemporancous speaker, because when young he was too 
proud to begin. It is said of the ambitious Gerard Hamilton, who has the 
honor of being one of the thousand claimants to the authorship of Junius, 
that he once made an uncommonly able and eloquent speech in parliament, 
but ever afterwards sat mute. He had written out his speech long before 
its delivery, and had thrice declaimed it in presence of his friends ;—so 
much time and pains will men sacrifice to their emulation. In short, if 
anywhere this passion produces good effects on the intellectual character, 
it is in those minds, which, by ‘this means, may be raised to the level of 
mediocrity, but cannot by any means be elevated above it. But, be it re- 
membered, in such minds it is most liable to degenerate into envy. 

We shall find still more unequivocal marks of the ill effects of emulation 
upon the social character of the student. Just in proportion to the in- 
tensity of its operation, it leads him to regard his interests as adverse to 
the interests of his fellows; it leads him to make himself too much an 
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object of exclusive attention ; it destroys cordiality of feeling among those 
who are best calculated re assist and sympathize with each other, and 
inasmuch as it crushes the buoyancy and overturns the balance of the mind, 
it may, and often does, terminate in gloominess and misanthropy, if not in 
the more malignant passions of malice and envy. 

Represent to yourselves a class of fifty youths collected in one school, or, 
if you please, at ‘college, engaged in the common pursuit of a noble ‘and 
exciting object, unhackne yed as yet in the fierce contentions, the dark and 
serpentine intrigues of the world, at that age when the kied affections are 
most wari, and frank, and simple. They obey the social instinct of 
nature, and grow together into one santiago of affectionate attachment 
and generous confidence. I’ree from the imaginary cares of boyhood and 
the real anxieties of maturer age, they pass their hours in the peaceful 
pursuit of knowledge, and in the interchange of the kind offices of mutual 
sympathy and assistance. ‘hey leave alma mater at last, not indeed 
without reluctance, not without tender regret at parting with so many 
objects of affectionate regard, yet with joyous retrospection of the past, and 
cheering anticipations of the future, assured that their early friendship will 
be cherished im fond recollection, and that however cold may be their re- 
ception in the world, there will still be many a confiding heart from whom 
they can be sure of condolence and encouragement. 

Is this picture realized?) No; the apple of discord is thrown into the 
midst of this peaceful band; the wildfire of emulation is kindled up in 
their bosoms, and consumes every kind and generous feeling. For the 
hand of mutual assistance, is substituted the cold repulsion of selfishness. 
For the cheering look of encouragement, and the smile of friendship, are 
substituted the sneer of malice and the evil eye of envious malignity. The 
social character is sacrificed to the hope of intellectual improvement. In 
the fear that the simple stimulus of nature should not be sufficient to excite 
the maximum of exertion, extraneous and artificial prizes are proposed, 
and the tranquil scene is changed into the arena of a cock-fight. Strifes, 
bickerings and jealousies, take the place of harmony and mutual regard. 
It is with them as with a herd of black cattle ; every new comer must fight 
all round until his rank is settled with numerical exactitude, or rather, 
like the descendants of Ishmael, ‘“ the hand of each one is against every 
man, and every man’s hand is against him.” They go into the world at 
last—sometimes indeed with a cold and short- lived friendship, but more 
often with feelings of hearty hatred and fierce emulation—to continue 
through life the jealous struggle they have but just begun. The habits of 
four years, in the most susceptible period of life, have soured their disposi- 
tions, and accustomed them to a selfishness and fierceness of feeling, 
which will ‘‘ grow with their growth, and strengthen with their strength. ” 

Meanwhile, the moral character docs not remain uncontaminated. In- 
deed, since the greater part of the duties of man are relative duties, his 
social and moral feelings must be in a great measure identical. Emulation 
goes further. It pollutes the very fountains of moral purity. It supplants 
the influence of the high and rational principles, with that of a selfish 
passion. It not only leads its votary to the employment of arts and base 
appliances, but to a dereliction of moral principle, and even to a disregard 
of the sanctions of religion. Methinks I see an ambitious boy about to 
recite with his class. l"irst he is to attend public prayers. He enters the 
house of worship, closely muffled in a cloak perhaps :—arrived at his place, 
he gravely yet slily takes out his text- book, and in defiance of decency 
and in mockery of God, he employs that time in conning his lesson, w hich 
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should have been devoted to the adoration of his Maker. Is he envious? 
Ile desires the depression of no one—he seeks only his own advancement. 
There is your noble emulation in embryo? What will it be when grown 
to the vigor of manhood?) What will be the final result? What but 
jealousy and envy on one hand—hypocrisy, intrigue and irreligion on the 
other ! 

The effects of emulation stop not here. ‘There are ultimate conse- 
quences yet to add their weight to the already accumulated evidence of its 
criminality and injurious tendencies. ‘There are the repining and chagrin 
of disappointinent—the giddy elation and bleak exposure of envied success. 
Of the multitude who aim at distinction, few can gain the palm. In pro- 
portion to the expectation and excitement of the competition, must be 
the depression and discouragement of the defeat. In proportion to 
the ardor and eflort of the struggle, must be the malevolence to which 
the victor is exposed, for disappointed emulation can scarcely avoid 
being transformed into envy. A violent passion is with difliculty exter- 
minated, but it naturally assumes a new shape when the circumstances and 
relations of its object require. Many a good man has bent all his efforts 
and used every expedient to eradicate the poison of emulation, which the 
methods of early instruction had instilled into his mind. Many a minister 
of the unpretending religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, has felt the un- 
holy workings of this passion in his heart. In the very act of preaching 
the humbling doctrines of the gospel, a desire of human applause, an itch- 
ing to equal or excel a brother laborer, has obtruded itself upon his mind— 
nay, even while leading the devotions of his tlock—while professedly pros- 
trating his soul before his God, an ambition to surpass a fellow worm in the 
appropriateness, solemnity, or beauty of his style, has filled his breast with 
anguish, and he has been disposed to charge the intrusion to a suggestion 
of the evil one, or to the depravity of his own sinful heart, instead of the 
influence of habit induced by a vicious education. Was not the apostle 
right, when he placed emulation upon a level with its kindred passions— 
hatred, variance, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders ? 

Let no man say that | have been giving an extravagant, over-wrought 
picture of an indefinite subject. Let no man say that I have been deserib- 
ing a long list of other and malignant passions, instead of the noble prin- 
ciple of emulation. It is not so. I have ascribed nothing to emulation 
but what naturally and actually flows from it. I have used the term in no 
wider sense than that which it bears in ordinary acceptation. As for the 
nobleness of this passion, it is obtained by refining it into a simple sub- 
division of itself, by carrying it through an artificial process of sublimation, 
and thus extracting an unnatural essence. By the same refining process, 
it may be shown that the ambition of Bonaparte, the honor of the duelist, 
the courage of the pirate, and the fortitude of the suicide, are noble and 
praiseworthy qualities. Whatever may be the inherent character of emula- 
ton, its effects are such that it should be restrained and combatted, and 
not aided, comforted, and abetted. It will develope itself to a fully suffi- 
cient degree, under ordinary circumstances, without being stimulated by 
artifical excitements, 

Neither let any man say that the views I have taken are degrading to 
human nature. I Jove, as well as any other, to think that there is some- 
thing glorious and godlike in human nature—something that throws 
around it a radiance of more than earthly splendor—and I would that that 
godlike nature were not so often debascd by sordid passions, and that 
¢lorious splendor obscured in grovelling pursuits. I would that intellectual 
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greatness were not so often reared upon moral degradation. Is it true 
that you can make no motives intelligible to the youthful mind but those 
of emulation and ambition? Is it true that a sense of duty, a desire of 
knowledge, a love of virtue are mere idle sounds?) Must such habits be 
formed in carly life—must such principles be nurtured into unnatural yet 
luxuriant growth, as it will require more than the labor of succeeding years 
to eradicate and supplant with those that are purer and more virtuous ? 
‘The wonder is, that human nature is possessed of sufficient virtue and 
energy, to resist all the encroachments that error, passion, and prejudice 
have ever made upon it. 





VIEWS OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


TiurovuGn the kindness of the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, we have received complete statistical tables of the population of the 
United States, according to the ecnsus of 1790, of 1800, of 1810, of 1820, and of 1830, 
published under the direction of the Department of State. In this and in the next 
number of our work, we shall give such views and details of the population of different 
portions of the country, as we shall judge to be useful. 


I]. EpiroME OF THE WHOLE PoPrPULATION, 1830. 


Free White Persons. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Under five years of age, .. 972,980 921,934 1,894,914 
Of five and under ten, —_— 782,075 750,741 1,532,816 
Of ten and under fifteen, . : 669,734 638,856 1,308,690 
Of fifteen and under twenty,. . . 573,196 596,254 1,169,450 
Of twenty and under thirty, 956,487 918,411 1,874,898 
Of thirty and under forty, 592,535 599,53 1,148,066 
Of forty and under fifty, 2... 367,840 356,046 723,886 
Of fifty and under sixty, 229,284 223,504 452,788 
Of sixty and under seventy, . . . 135,082 131,307 266,389 
Of seventy and under eighty, . . 57,772 58,336 116,218 
Of cighty and under ninety, . . 15,806 17,434 32,240 
Of ninety and under one hundred, . 2,041 2,523 4,564 
Of one hundred and upwards, 301 238 539 


Total, 5,355,133 males; 5,171,115 females; 10,526,248 free 


Colored Population. 


Slaves. 


white persons. 


Males. Females. Total. 
Under ten years,. . . 2. . 353,493 347,665 701,163 
Of ten and under twenty-four, . . 312,567 308,770 621,337 
Of twenty-four and under thirty-six, 185,585 185,786 371,371 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five, 118,880 111,887 230,767 
Of fifty-five and under one hundred, 41,545 AL,AB6 82,981 
Of one hundred and upwards, 748 676 1,424 
Males, 1,012,823 ; females, 996,220; total, 2,009,043. 
Colored Population. Free. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Under ten years, . .... 48,675 47,529 96,004 
Of ten and under twenty-four, . 43,079 48,138 91,217 
Of twenty-four and under thirty-six, 27,650 32,541 60,191 
Of thirty-six and under fifty-five, 22,271 24,327 46,598 
Of fifty-five and under one hundred, — 11,509 13,425 24,934 
Of one hundred and upwards, 269 386 654 
Males, 153,453; females, 166,146; total, 319,599. 

Grand total. Free Whites, e e « « 10,526,248 

Slaves, , 2,009,043 

Free colored, Bs + da a , 319,599 

On board public ships, . ys ao 5,318 
Omitted in returns, . - 5,812—12,866,020 
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II. REPRESENTATIVE NUMBERS. 


The manner of computing the numbers on which representation in Congress is based, is 
different in the slave holding States from what it is in the others. In the former, the 
number of white persons, and three fifths of the slave population, make the numbers on 
which the right of sending representatives is founded. Thus suppose a State to have 
640,000 white persons, and 425,000 slaves; three fifths of the latter are to be added to 
the former, making 895,000 ; and on this number such State sends representatives. The 
following are the representative numbers according to the last census. Every 47,700 
inhabitants sends one representative. 


Maine, 399,454 Pennsylvania, 1,348,072 Mississippi, 110,357 
N. Hampshire, 269,327 Delaware, 75,431 Louisiana, 171,904 
Massachusetts, 610,408 Maryland, 405,812 Tennessee, 625,263 
Rhode Island, 97,192 Virginia, 1,023,502 Kentucky, 621,832 
Connecticut, 297,665 N_ Carolina, 639,747 Ohio, 937,901 
Vermont, 280,652 SS. Carolina, 455,025 Indiana, 343,030 
New York, 1,918,578 Georgia, 429,811 Illinois, 157,146 
New Jersey, 319,921 Alabama, 262,507 Missouri, 130,419 


Il]. Numeer or THE Dear anv Dums, BuLinp, AND FOREIGNERS NOT 
NATURALIZED. 


Whites. Colored Population. 
States. Deaf and Dumb. Blind. Deaf and Dumb, Blind. Foreigners. 
Maine, . .... . ISO 159 5 1 3,526 
New Hampshire, . . . 135 105 8 0 410 
Massachusetts, . . . 256 218 i] 5 8,787 
Rhode Island, . . . . 56 56 4 8 1,100 
Connecticut, . . . . 294 188 6 7 1,481 
Vermont, . . .. . 153 51 5 0 3,364 
New York, . . .. . 842 642 43 82 52,488 
New Jersey, . . . . 207 205 15 22 3,365 
Pennsylvania, . . . . 758 475 39 28 15,376 
Delaware, . .... 35 18 9 ll 313 
Maryland, . . . . . 135 147 96 124 4,786 
Virginia,. . . .. . A419 355 130 438 789 
N. Carolina, . . . . 230 223 83 161 202 
S. Carolina, ‘se « « ae 102 79 136 486 
Georgia, coos os 150 59 123 101 
Alabama, ..... 89 68 23 48 65 
Mississippi, . . . . - 29 25 12 31 72 
Louisiana, . . .. . 49 36 21 77 1,713 
Tennessee, . . . . . 172 176 28 37 119 
Kentucky, . . . . . 303 169 46 83 173 
hs css ec os os 232 9 6 5,778 
Indiana, . . . .« «. . FAI 85 3 2 279 
Illinois, . 2. we ee) O66 35 0 4 45} 
tks ticki 27 8 10 155 
Michigan, . . . . . 15 5 0 0 1,497 
Arkansas, . ... . 10 8 4 2 ll 
ww sh + oS 5 3 4 16 221 
D. Columbia, . . . . 12 11 2 8 724 


ToTAL, 5,363 deaf and dumb white persons, of whom 1,652 are under fourteen years 
of age; 1,905 of the age of fourteen and under twenty-five ; 1,826 of twenty-five and 
upwards. The number of blind white persons is 3,974; of colored deaf and dumb 
persons of all ages, 743; of blind, 1,470. The number of foreigners not naturalized, 
107,832. 


Vote.—We have not space in this number to present those full details of the popula- 
tion of the United States, which we wish to give. The census will furnish data for some 
very interesting comparisons between different portions of the country. Details of a 
recent census of the population of England have just been published. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSIT¥Y—COLLEGE AT MALACCA, 


[ Ave, 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Statutes of the University of the | 
city of New York. New York: Wm. A. Mer- | 
cein, 1832. 

As this Institution goes into operation on 
the first of October next, the knowledge of 
its general nature and object will become 
more and more important to the community. 
It is about two years since the plan of found- 
ing a University was commenced. In_ the 
meantime, much experience has been accu- 
mulating. The Statutes furnish evidence 
of matured judgment on several difficult 
points. The London University has come 
very near being wrecked by the wout of an 
intelligent and responsible head. The pow- 


ers of the warden were too limited; and, as | 


he did not participate in communicating in- 
struction, he was regarded with little respect 
by the students; be also came into direct 
collision with the professors. This evil is 
guarded against inthe New York University. 
The Chancellor is the presiding oflicer at all 
public exhibitions. He may be present at 
any meetings of the professors, and may give 
his opinion and vote. He may hold a pro- 
fessorship, and it is his duty to superintend 
the general interests of the University, and 
report to the Council. Another evil, proba- 
bly inseparable, in some degree, from the 
location of a literary Institution in a popu- 
lous city, is the difficulty of maintaining the 
discipline, and the regular attendance upon 
duties, which are indispensable to success. 
A country village has some obvious advan- 
tages over a large metropolis, as a place for 
study. This evil will be in part remedied 
by the large number of shareholders and 
individuals interested in watching the con- 
cerns of the Institution, and the deportment 
of the students. The study of the Bible, 
also, will tend to the same result. We are 
rejoiced that the University is founded on 
such a RocK as this.—** Recognizing the 
paramount importance of a careful acquain- 
tance with the Holy Scriptures, for the 
present and future welfare of man; instruc- 
tion shall be regularly given in the Evi- 
dences of Revealed Religion, in the Litera- 
ture and Antiquities of the Bible, and in its 
contents as the inspired rule of human duty. 
The reading of the Scriptures, and prayer, 
as Is customary in other literary Institutions 
of this country, shall alse be a daily part of 
the exercises of the University.” “Instrue- 
tion in Theology is wisely left to the semi- 
naries of the various denominations. There 
are to be two general Departments; the 
first to comprise professorships and faculties 
for the instruction in the higher branches of 
literature and science; which may be in- 





creased according to the progress of discovery 


and the wants of the community; the sec- 
ond, to embrace what is usually deemed 
a full course of classical, philosophical, and 
mathematical instruction, and also a com- 
plete course of English literature, of mathe- 
matics, and sciences, with their application 
to agriculture, to the arts, and generally to 
the ordinary purposes of life. There are to 
be two classes of students. Ist, attending 
members, who shall be subjected only to 
such general regulations as may be neces- 
sary to secure the payment of fees, and 
good order within the precincts of the Uni- 
versity. 2d, matriculated members, who 
may be candidates for honors, and who shall 
be subjected to examinations, and to the 
discipline of the Institution. The students 
are to be distributed into classes according 
to the branches taught. When a full clas- 
sical, mathematical, and philosophical course 
is completed, a diploma may be awarded, 
certifying the branches of study learned, 
and the time thereto devoted. 

One grand object of the University, as we 
conceive, will be to give a HOMOGENEOUS- 
Ness to the population of New York city. 
A large body of students will go forth, every 
year, into every department of life and 
business, nurtured under the same influ- 
ences, ready to act as a body in the promo- 
tion of praiseworthy objects. The popula- 
tion of the city is now, to a considerable 
extent, unsettled, and uncoipacted—in the 
state to be moulded by any foreign cause. 
The increase of population is so rapid, that 
the want of moral and intellectual pow- 
er to counteract the ignorance and vice 
constantly flowing in, is, and will be, 
severely felt. The work to be done is so 
multifarious, so unintermitted, and so fast 
augmenting, as to demand the concentra- 
ted and eflective agency of all the existing, 
and of all the new force, which can be 
brought to bear. 


Report of the Anglo-Chinese college, 
with an Appendix. Malacca: printed at the 
Mission press, 1831. pp. 50, 

Malacca is a seaport of Malacca, or Mala- 
ya, a country of India beyond the Ganges, 
consisting of a large peninsula, connected 
with Siam by an isthmus. The city is on 
the western coast, 102 deg. 12 min. E. lon- 
gitude, and 2 deg. 14 min. N. latitude. It 
Was permanently occupied by the British 
authorities in 1825. The population, in 
1823, was 33,806. The object of the col- 
lege is the reciprocal cultivation of Chinese 
and European literature. The nations to be 
benefited are China, Cochin China, the 
Chinese colonies in the eastern Archipelago, 
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Loo-choo, Corea, and Japan. The Malay | 
language and Ultra-Ganges literature, gen- 
erally, are included as subordinate objects. 
An English, Chinese, and Malay press, are 
in operation. Persons of any nation, or of any 
Christian communion, bringing with them 
proper testimonials, will be received. It is 
intended ultimately to form a botanical gar- 
den, to collect under one view the tropical 
plants of the Eastern Archipelago. There 
is a fund provided for indigent students. 
The college owes its existence to Dr. Mor- 
rivon, who has contributed largely to its 
funds. The number of students is, gener- 
ally, between twenty and thirty. The 
funds amount to 10,000 Spanish dollars; the 
annual expenditure is about 3,000. A class 
of young men will be retained at the col- 
lege, with a view of translating moral and 
religious works from the European lan- 
guages into theirown. The indirect influ- 
ence of the college, and of the native schools 
over the Mohammedan and Chinese popula- 
tion, is far from inconsiderable. It is sup- 
posed that the communication of general 
knowledge, based on the pure truth of the 
holy Scriptures, without regard to sect or 
party, will not only prove of the greatest 
present benefit to Chinese youth, but grad- 
ually prepare the way for the cordial recep- 
tion of Christianity by adults. It is of great 
importance that all the regions surrounding 
China, should be filled with light, so that 
when the “ wall” is broken down, the 
whole of that vast empire may be at once 
illuminated. The labors of Dr. Morrison 
may, perhaps, be the means of converting 
to Christ a greater number of souls than 
those of any man of modern times. 


Present state of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, being extracts of recent letters from Han- 
nah Kilham. Lindfield, England: C. Greene, 
In3l. pp. 16. 

Hannah Kilham, a member of the Society 
of Friends, left England in October, 1830, 
and arrived at Sierra Leone on the 23d of 
December. Her object was to promote, in 
any way she could, the spiritual and tempo- 
ral improvement of the Africans, by Chris- 
tian instruction, preparing translations from 
various dialects, attention to their general 
behavior, and by inculcating the general 
principles of religion and morality. She 
had a severe attack of fever soon after her 
arrival, from which, however, she shortly 
recovered. She then opened a school, for 
the liberated African children, at Charlottee, 
one of the mountain villages. At the last 
intelligence, Mrs. Kilham was proceeding 
prosperously in her benevolent work. She 
has rare qualifications for her undertaking— 
great sweetness of disposition, a childlike 
reliance on Christ, good sense, and an en- 
thusiastic devotion to her work. One of 
her objects is to teach the girls to instruct 
one another. By the use of pictures and 


SIERRA LEONE—DR. THOMSON’S SERMONS. 





visible signs, she gradually communicates 
English words to her pupils, while they tell 
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what those words mean in Kosso, their na- 
tive tongue. In this way the teacher is 
learning the language of the taught, and 
they the language of the teacher. Some 
of the chiidren manifest much intelligence 
and quickness of apprehension. 


Sermons, and Sacramental Exhorta- 
tions, by the late Axprew THomson, D. D. 
Minister of St. George's Church, Edinburgh. 
Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New-York: J. 
Leavitt, 1632. pp. 447. 

This volume contains a brief memoir of 
Dr. Thomson, three Sacramental Exhorta- 
tions, and twenty-two Sermons on the fol- 
lowing subjects. Salvation by grace; hu- 
man and Divine love contrasted; the joyful 
sound ; spiritual renovation ; the testimony 
of conscience; the Christian’s choice ; 
Christian beneficence ; the imperfections 
of Christians exaggerated ; the imperfections 
of Christians no argument against Christian- 
ity; the duty of Christians in reference to 
the objection founded on their imperfections ; 
encouragement to prayer; prayer in afflic- 
tion; the penitent’s prayer; spiritual dis- 
ease and its remedy ; Christian resignation ; 
the accepted time ; views of death; Chris- 
tian perseverance ; the Christian minister’s 
farewell. Dr. Thomson was born on the 
lith of July, 1779. His father was the late 
Dr. John Thomson, one of the ministers of 
Edinburgh. While at college, he first 
came under the power of decided religious 
principles. He ministered for six years to 
a Church at Sprouston, from 1808 to 1810 
at Perth—from 1810 to 1814 to the new 
Greyfriars church in Edinburgh; and du- 
ring the remainder of his life, to St. George’s, 
anew church. For many years, he con- 
ducted the Edinburgh Christian Instructor, 
a publication which was distinguished in 
the Apocryphal controversy. Hle also con- 
tributed many articles to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, conducted by Dr. Brewster. 
In the ecclesiastical courts of his country, 
he displayed very great ability. He was, 
for a number of years, a leader of the ortho- 
dox party in the General Assembly, in op- 
position to that ‘ power that would thrust 
upon a people, hungering for the bread of 
life, a heartless and unqualified pastor, and 
that would fain effect a union of secular 
with ecclesiastical offices, by which the 
sacredness of the pastoral character is de- 
teriorated, and the unity of the pastoral 
obligation violated.’ He took a most decided 
part in opposition to the practice of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, in circula- 
ting, in connection with the Scriptures, the 
Apocryphal writings. The last great pub- 
lic effort of Dr. Thomson, was in behalf of 
the slave population of the West India colo- 
nies. He was an advocate of the immedi- 
ate emancipation of the slaves. This opin- 
ion he defended on several public occasions 
with distinguished power and effect. He 
died suddenly, of an affection of the heart, 
on the 9th of February, 1831. 
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The style of the sermons of Dr. Thomson 
is plain, direct, and convincing. His ad- 
dresses to those who have not accepted the 
terms of the gospel, are marked with ten- 
derness and solemnity. We would gladly 
select a few paragraphs from the discourse 
on Prayer in Affliction, but our limits forbid. 
Dr. Chalmers says of him, ‘that his pe- 
culiarity lay in this, that present him with 
a subject, he, of all other men, saw the 
principle which was embodied in it. In 
him were concentrated all the powers 
necessary to maintain and carry questions 
of the greatest difficulty and magnitude.” 


The Young Christicn; or, a familiar 
illustration of the principles of Christian duty. 
By Jacos Assotr, Principal of the Mount 
Vernon Female School, Boston. Boston: Peirce 
& Parker, 1832. pp. 323. 

‘“* This book is intended,” says the author, 
“to explain and illustrate, ina simple man- 
ner, the principles of Christian duty, and is 
intended, not for children, nor exclusively 
for the young, but for all who are just 
commencing a religious life, and who feel 
desirous of receiving a familiar explanation 
of the first principles of piety. As itisa 
fact, however, that such persons are gener- 
ally among the young, that is, from fifteen 
to twenty-five years of age, the work has 
been adapted, in its style, and in the char- 
acter of its illustrations, to their mental 
habits.” ‘As to the theology of the work, 
it takes every where for granted that salva- 
tion is to be obtained through repentance 
for past sins, and trust for forgiveness in the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. It is not, how- 
ever, a work on theology. It is designed 
to enforce the practice, not to discuss the 
theory of religion; to explain and illustrate 
Christian duty, not Christian truth; but it 
exhibits this duty as based on those great 


rinciples in which all denominations of : " 
oe $f | each of the colleges in the Commonwealth. 


evangelical Christians concur.’ The fol- 
lowing are the general subjects, which are 
explained and illustrated: confession; the 
friend, or confiding in the Saviour ; prayer ; 


of Christianity ; study of the Bible; the 


provement, moral and intellectual; con- 


cluding remarks, on the responsibleness of 
parents, right way of using the book, &e. | 


Those who have read the sermons and 
lectures of Mr. Abbott, need not be informed 
of the peculiar tact which he possesses, of 


explaining and illustrating truth to minds of | 
all capacities. The principles of this book | 


are rendered not only intelligible, but at- 
tractive, by a great variety of apposite anec- 
dote and incident. We confidently recom- 
mend it to the old and middle-aged as well 
as tothe young. Theologians will not find 
any new system of divinity, or any formal 
and technical statement of an old system ; 
but they will find the duties, which are 


binding upon all men—of immediate repen- 
tance, of an entire surrender to Christ, of 
daily and devout prayer to God, of a right 
study of the Bible, and observance of the 
Sabbath, of doing good to those around us 
with kind feelings, of constant intellectual 
and moral improvement—all enforced by 
the Christian motives, and all to be per- 
formed with a spirit of dependence upon 
God. Of the vast importance of efforts of 
this kind, nothing need be said. Probably 
fifty thousand persons in this country have, 
within eighteen months past, professed the 
religion of Christ; and there are now half a 
million of children and youth, studying the 
Bible every Sabbath day, in the United 
States, in associations of some kind. Who 
could desire a better or more numerous 
class of readers ? 


Report of a Geological Survey of Massa- 
chusetts; made under an appointment by the 
Governor, and pursuant toa resolve of the Legis- 
lature of the State. By Epwarp Hitcucocg, 
A. M. Profesaur of Chemistry and Natural History 
in Amherst College, Part I. Economical Geology, 
Amherst: J. 5S. & C. Adams, printers, 1832. 


pp. 70. 

The report of Prof. Hitchcock, is divided 
into four parts: the first embraces the Eco- 
nomical Geology of the State, or an account 
of the rocks, soils, and minerals, that may 
be applied to useful purposes, and thus be- 
come sources of pecuniary profit; the 





second part will embrace the Topographical 
Geology, or an account of the most interest- 
'ing features of our scenery; the third will 
| consist of Scientific Geology, or an account 

of the rocks in their relation toscience ; the 

fourth will consist of catalogues of the native 
| mineralogical, botanical, and zoological pro- 
_ductions of the Commonwealth. All the 
| important varieties of rocks and minerals in 
the State have been collected for the use of 


This is the first attempt, we believe, which 


| has been made by public authority to inves- 
| tigate, scientifically, the resources of our 
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government, will be induced to make still 
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literature have been concerned, a stinted 


_parsimeny has generally been the order of 


the day in this country. 


The Christian Doctrine of Stewardship 
in respect to Property; a sermon preached at the 
request of the Young Men’s Benevolent Society, 
of New Haven, Ct. By Leonarp Bacon, Pastor 
of the first Church in New Haven. New Haven: 
Nathan Whiting, 1832. pp. 20. 


The question discussed in this sermon, 


“What is the right use of property, on 


Christian principles?” is one of great impor- 
tance. The proposition upon which Mr. 
Bacon rests his argument, is the following : 


'* Every man is bound to regard all his pro- 
| perty, and all the avails of his industry and 
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enterprize, as belonging to God; he is to 
hold it all, and manage it, as a sacred trust 
for which he must give account to the 
Supreme Proprietor; he is to apply it and 
dispose of it exclusively as the Lord’s ser- 
yant, and in the work of the Lord.” The 
»roof is derived from the Bible—Ist, from the 
parable of the talents—2d, from the nume- 
rous passages in the New Testament which 
speak of the comprehensive duty of being 
entirely devoted to God—dd, from those 
passages in which property is directly spoken 
of, and its uses and abuses expressly stated. 
From this impressive discourse, we select 
one sentence. ‘ You are to use all that 
you have, just in that way, in which, accord- 
ing to your most serious judgment, you can 
accomplish the most good—the most for the 
glory of God, and the most for the happi- 
ness of man. You are to be always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord; and never to 
be weary in well-doing, remembering that 
in due time we shall reap, if we faint not, 
and that while he that soweth to the Spirit, 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting, he 
that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh 
reap corruption. Ina word, yielding your 
whole heart to the dominion of all the im- 
pelling and all the restraining motives of 
the truth of God, you are to give yourself 
with all that is yours, to the BUSINESs OF 
DOING GOOD.” 


Present Condition of the University of 
Alabama. Tuscaloosa, 1832. 

Tuscaloosa, the capital of Alabama, and 
the seat of the University, is on the eastern 
bank of the Black Warrior, at the head of 
steam navigation. N. latitude 33° deg. 
12 min. W. longitude 87 deg. 42 min. 
The population is about 2,500. There 
are four churches—a Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Episcopalian, and Methodist. The Uni- 
versity, established by the legislature in 
1827-8, is situated cn the Huntsville road, 
about a mile and a half from the state-house. 
There are two three story dormitory build- 
ings, for the accommodation of students, 
and a third is erecting. In the centre is 
the rotundo, a large circular building, of 
three stories, for public purposes; and 
another spacious building for general ob- 
jects, as laboratory, recitation rooms, &c. 
Houses have been erected for two of the 
professors, and others will soon be built. 
The University went into operation in the 
spring of 1831, and is in a very prosperous 
condition. The number of students is about 
100. Alva Woods, D. D. President ; Messrs. 
J. F. Wallis, H. W. Hilliard, H. Tutwiler, 
F. S. Bonfils, and G. Saltonstall, professors ; 
Mr. C. Jones, tutor. 


The Faith of the Pilgrims; a Sermon 
delivered at Plymouth, December 22, 1831. By 
Joun Copman, D.D. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 
1832. pp. 28. 


It is Dr. Codman’s main object in this 
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sermon to illustrate the principle of Chris- 
tian faith, as it was exemplitied by the 
fathers of New England, and which bore 
*“a strong resemblance to the heavenly 
grace, which shone so bright in the distin- 
guished patriarch,” who went out from his 
native land, not knowing whither he went. 
The religious character of our fathers is 
illustrated in this sermon in an interesting 
and very candid manner. . 


The Prospects of the Heathen without 
the Gospel; a sermon preached in Portland, on 
Sabbath evening, February 26, 1532, by Benner 
Trier, D. D. Pastor of the second Congrega- 
tional church in Portland, Me. Portland: A. 
Shirley, 1832. pp. 22. 

A point of great importance is discussed 
in this sermon, ** Whether the heathen can 
be saved without the gospel?” In its bear- 
ing on the foreign missionary enterprize it 
is fundamental. We commend the sermon 
to our readers as one of uncommon clear- 
ness and ability. Dr. Tyler urges upon the 
attention of his readers, the condition of the 
pagans, as guilty in the sight of God and 
exposed to eternal death, as a reason for 
immediately using every practicable means 
for sending to them the gospel. 


The Writings of Jane Taylor, in five 


volumes. Boston: Perkins & Marvin, 1832, 


This is the first complete edition of the 
Writings of Jane Taylor which has been 
published on this side the Atlantic. If our 
recommendation of these volumes can ex- 
tend their circulation in the slightest degree, 
we most cheerfully give it. Of the female 
writers of the present age, no one in our 
opinion, has higher claims than Jane Tay- 
lor. Weare aware that Miss Edgeworth 
and Miss More, and some of the French 
authors, are generally regarded as possessing 
superior talents to any others of their female 
contemporaries. But the palm may be 
fairly competed. Some of the allegories in 
the Contributions of Q. Q., are very little 
inferior to those which are found in the 
Spectator, or Adventurer. With the deli- 
cate feminine graces of style and sentiment, 
Jane Taylor possessed great vigor and inge- 
nuity. She unites a playful fancy, a nice 
perception of character, power of vivid 
coloring both in respect to natural scenery 
and human manners, and a deep solicitude 
for the well-being, in time and in eternity, of 
her readers. There is a charm about her 
writings, as there is about those of Cowper, 
which we were never able satisfactorily to 
describe to ourselves or to others. Were 
we called to furnish a list of books for a 
Sabbath school or village library, we are 
not certain but we should put Jane Taylor’s 
Works at the head. We observe that one 
of the volumes composing this collection 
has reached a twenty-sixth edition in Eng- 
land. We will just add that no one can 
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reasanably complain of the style of execu- 
tion or of the price of these volumes. 


SATURDAY 


Saturday Evening; by the Author of 
the Natural History of Enthusiasm. Boston: 
Crocker & Brewster, 1832. pp. 426. 

We have heard the authorship of these 
books attributed to Isaac Taylor, of Ongar ; 
to James Douglas, of Scotland ; to John Fos- 
ter; to W. Newnham, Esq. author of the 
Essay on Superstitions, Tribute to Mourn- 
ers, &c. But in our opision, the internal 
evidence is decidedly against all these sup- 
positions. There is no more resemblance 
between his style and that of Mr. Taylor, 


or Mr. Douglas, than there is between the | 


style of Dr. Chalmers and Robert Hall. 


The writer informs us that he is a layman ; | 


every thing else is sub umbra. We do not 
feel very solicitous to know his name, if he 
will continue to think as well as he has 
done. His Saturday Evening is full of 
massive thought. It is farther away from 
the common train of meditation than even 
the Natural History. We have tried to 
recd the book aloud, for the edification of 
others, but without much success. It is a 
work for silent reading and reflection. In 
the unstudied vigor of his sentences, and in 
the grandeur of his views, he bears no 
meanresemblance to Edimund Burke. Those 


who love to go off from the beaten road, | 


will purchase the Saturday Evening. 


Lectures on Revivals of Religion, by 
Wiriiam B. Sprague, D. D., Pastor of the se- 
cond Presbyterian Charch in Albany; with an 
Introductory Essay, by Leonarp Woops, D. D. 
Also an Appendix consisting of Letters from the 
Rev. Doctors Alexander, Wayland, Dana, Miller, 
Hyde, Hawes, McDowell, Porter, Payson, Proud- 
fit, Neill, Milledoller, Davis, Lord, Humphrey, Day, 
Green, Waddel, Griffin, and Rev. C, P. Mcllvaine. 
Albany: Webster & Skinners, O. Steele, and W. C. 


Little, 1832. pp. 4¢4. 


This book embodies more of interesting 
and valuable matter on the subject of Revi- 
vals of Religion than any single volume 
which has appeared since the days of Pres- 
ident Edwards. We have no doubt it will 
go down to future times, along with “ The 
Thoughts on Revivals of Religion,” “ The 
Christian History,” and the old “ Connecti- 
cut Evangelical Magazine,” as a volume for 


interesting and accurate reference, on an | 


all-important subject. Dr. Sprague writes, 
with his usual elegance of diction, and free- 
dom from all asperity of manner or senti- 
ment. His Lectures give a well-balanced 
and condensed view of the theory of Revi- 
vals of Religion, illustrated by appropriate 
facts and allusions. The introductory essay 
enforces one thought—the importance of 
making the word of God our rule in judg- 
ing of religious character, with great clear- 
ness and effect. The appendix, consisting 
of one hundred and sixty-five pages, exhi- 
bits the views and experience, more or less 


EVENING—SPRAGUE ON REVIVALS. 


[ Avs. 


| extended, of a large number of distin. 
guished men, who have seen, as their Jet. 
ters will testify, many of the ‘ years of 
the right hand of the Most High.” Their 
testimony is strikingly unanimous, on sey. 
eral important points. ‘Phe success which 
some of these venerable men have met, 
brought strongly to our minds the inspired 
declaration—* They that turn many to right- 
| eousness shall shine as the stars, forever and 
| ever.” 





|The Minister’s Warfare and Weapons; 

a sermon preached at the installation of tne Rey, 
| Seneca White, at Wiscasset, Me. April 18, 1832, 
| by Wittram Auzen, D. D. President of Bowdoin 
| College. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin, 1832. pp. 31. 
| 


By a law of the legislature of Maine, as 
many of our readers know, Dr. Allen has 
_ been removed from the presidency of Bow- 
doin College. In a note to this sermon, 
describing the circumstances of his removal, 
we find the following paragraph. ‘ Whether 
the law of 1831, without reference to its 
atrocious personal design, and its character 
of religions persecution, is in accordance 
with the constitutions of Maine and of the 
United States, both of which guaranty to 
individuals their rights, and prohibit any law 
‘impairing the obligation of contracts,’ is a 
legal question, which can be decided ina 
competent tribunal.””? The sermon will be 
especially interesting as containing some 
| strictures on the doctrine of Philosophical 
| Necessity, 


The Works of the Rev. Robert Hall, 


with a brief memoir and a sketch of his literary 
character, by the Rt. Hon. Sir J. MacKinTosu, 
LL. D., M. P. and a Sketch of hisCharacter as a 
Theologian and a Preacher, by the Rev. Jou 
Published under the superintendence of 
6 volumes, London: 


| Foster. 
Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. 
| Holdsworth & Ball 3 New York: 3 volumes, J. & 


J. Harper. (2 volumes published.) 


This is likely to be the most valuable 
| present, which has for many years been 
_ presented to the reading world. More than 
one third of the matter was never before 
published. Mr. Mackintosh, one of the 
most distinguished philosophers and _philan- 
thropists of the age, has lately died. He 
'had completed, we presume, the Memoir 
of Mr. Hall. We shall recur to these 
volumes again. 


Sermons for Christian Families, on the 
most important relative duties. By the late 
Epwarp Payson, D. D. Boston: Crocker & 
Brewster. New York: Jonathan Leavitt, 1832. 
pp. 284. 

These sermons are seventeen in number. 
They are generally short, and adapted to 
be read in families. The same fervor of 
feeling and ardent desire for the salvation of 
men are exhibited in these sermons as char- 





acterized all Dr. Payson’s efforts. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


SELECT LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Porcign. 

Aw expedition is fitting out in England for the 
purpose of exploring the Niger. It is to be 
under the direction of Richard Lander. A 
younger brother goes with him. John remains 
in England. A steam vessel, accompanied with 


a store and wood ship, is to convey the expedi- 


tion as far up the river as the depth of water will | 


allow. A small east iron steam vessel will then 
be employed, with which it is hoped the expedi- 
tion may veach Timbuctoo.—Sir James Mackiu- 
tosh, who lately died in England, was born in 


was educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, 


the county of Inverness, Scot!and, in 1765. 


and studied medicine three years in Edinburgh. 
In 1792, he published a defence of the Freuch 
Revolution, in answer to Burke, a work, which 
laid the foundation of Lis fame, and which se- 
cured for him the friendship both of Burke and 
Fox. 
Ie acquired great reputation as a lecturer and 
advocate. 


He soon after begair the practice of law. 


He spent nine years in India as Re- 
corder of Bombay. On his return to England, 
in 1813, he was chosen a member of Parliament. 
The amendment of the criminal code, the con- 
gress of Laybach, the Irish Catholics, the 
Greeks, Scotch Juries, the trial ef the Queen, 
and Reform, are some of the subjects of his 
eloquent speeches. He has published a very 
able and philosophical History of England, aud 
is the author of some celebrated reviews in the 
Edinburgh.—Baron Cuvier, the greatest natural- 
ist of the age, who died recently iu Paris, was a 
Protestant, and was early in life intended for 
the pulpit. He was distinguished as an acecu- 
rate observer of nature. He was taken away 
iu the midst of his labors. Hle was born in the 
duchy of Wurtemberg, in August, 1769. France 
is indebted to him, for the establishment of a 
cabinet of comparative anatomy, which is the 
finest osteological collection in Europe. Under 
Napoleon, be filled the department of public in- 
struction, where he accomplished much by his 
useful improvements and indefatigable activity. 
—An interesting discussion is now going on, re- 
specting the merits of the Rev. Dr. Morrison’s 
Chinese Translations. Klaproth, a learned Ger- 
man orientalist, has assailed the literary reputa- 
tion of Dr. Morrison with great spirit. He has 
been answered, among ohers, by Wm. Green- 
field, late editor of the British and Foreign Bible 








Society’s publications, by Rev. C. Gutzlaff, a 
wissionary in China, and by the editor of the 
Asiatic Journal.—W iliam Gore Ouseley, Esq. 
the Willian 


Ouseley, and !ately affache to the British Lega- 


son of distinguished orientalist, 
tion at Washington, has published in London, 
some highly interesting views of the wealth, 
commerce, literature, and ecclesiastical statistics 
of the United States. He resided in this country 
seven years, and bas made good use of his per- 
sonal observations, and of the best pubhe docu- 
ments. He has cerreeted many of the misrep- 
resentations of Captain Hall, of Mrs. Trollope, 
and of the Quarterly Reviewer. 


American. 


A Western Quarterly Review is about to be 
commenced at Cincinnati, Ohio.—A new stereo- 
type edition of the Memoir of Henry Martyn, 
will be shortly published by Perkins and Mar- 
vin, Boston. T'wenty editions of this biography 
have been sold in this country and in England, 
besides several editions, in an abridged form, as 
a Sabbath school book. A translation of it into 
French, was sometime since in cireulation.—A 
new edition of the Hebrew Chrestomathy, of 
Also 


a translation of the Epistle to the Romans, with 


Prof. Stuart, is in the press at Andover, 


introduction, commentary, &c. by Mr. Stuart, 
A translation of ‘Tholuck’s commentary upon the 
same Epistle, by President Marsh and Prof. 
Torrey, of the University of Vermont, is print- 
ing by Mr. Goodrich of Burlington.—A_ second 
La 
Place, has just beeu published by Hilliard, 
Gray & Co. of Boston.—Rev. J. M. Allen, of 
Philadelphia, will publish, in the Autumn, a 


volume ot Dr. Powditch’s translation of 


complete statistical view of the Baptist denomi- 
nation of the United States, accompanied with a 
calendar, &c.—A new religious monthly peri- 
odical, called the Evangelical Magazine, has 
been commenced in Hartford, Ct.—A_ third 
edition of Prof. Newman's Rhetoric, has issued 
from the press of William Hyde & Co. Boston. 
—Another number, after a long interval, of the 
New Edinburgh Encyclopedia, has been reprint- 
ed by the American Publishers.—A fifth edition 
of Prof. Goodrich’s Greek Grammar, with addi- 
tions and improvements, has just appeared from 
the press of Messrs. Cooke & Co. Hartford.— 
Jonathan Leavitt, New York, will soon publish 
a complete edition of the works of John Foster. 
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QU A RY ERLY LIST 
OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


JOSIAH FISHER, ord, pastor, Cong. Orono, Maine, March 15, 
1832. 
JOHN A. Me. 
May 31 
WILLIAM T. 
June, 6 
JOHN R. ADAMS, ord. pastor, Pres. 
Hampshire, Oct. 25, 1831. 
JAMES A. SMITH, ort. pastor, ¢ 
N.H. April 17, 1832. 
LUKE A. SPOFFORD, inst. 
April 18. 
ELIP a STRONG, Jr. ord. pastor, Cong. Hinsdale, N. 
Hi. y 17. 
ELIHU SMTi, inst. pastor, C 
PRESERVED SMI PH, ord. pa 
me 12, 
JOSEPH Hf. 
June 13. 
DANIEL C. BIA OM, 
chusetts, Sept 
ASAP H Bot TELL i 
Sept. 
JASON ¢ Hy \P IN, ord. evang, Cong. Bradford, Mass. Sept. 26. 
NAT BANis LS. FOLSOM, ord. evang. Cong. Bradford, 


VINTON, ord. pastor, Cong. New Sharon, 


DWIGHT, ord ‘ong. Portland, Me. 


pastor, ( 
Londonderry, New 


Song. Somersworth, (G. F.) 


pastor, Cong. 


mo. Chesterfield, N.H. May ‘ 23. 
Piustield, N. H. 


astor, Cong. 


TOWNE, ord. pastor, Cong. Portsmouth, N. H. 


Massa- 


Mass. 


ord. Cong. Bradford, 
, 1831. 


ord, 


evang. 


evang. Cong. Bradford, 


Mass. > 


ept. .6. 
EDM| Nb O. HOVEY, ord. evang. Bradford, Mass. 


Cong. 


Se pt 

BE NJ AMIN LABEREE, ord. evang. ¢ Bradford, Mass. 
Se; t. . 

BY aM . AWRENCE, ori. 
March 20, 1832. 

JOSIAH HILL, ord. pastor, Cong. Methuen, Mass. April 9. 

HIRAM GEAR, ord. evang. Bapust, Canton, Mass. April UL. 

ISRAEL, G. ROSr, inst. pastor, Cong. Wilbrahain, Mass. 

April Is 

3RONSON, 

Ay rill 119 

FORKEST JEPFERDS , inst. pastor, Cong. Micdleton, Mass. 
May 2 

JOHN A. “ALBRO, inst. peae.6 ong. Fitchburg, Mass. May 9. 

ADIN BALLOU, inst. pastor, Unit. Mendon, M. iss. May 10. 

DAVID A.GROSVENOR, = pastor, Cong. Uxbridge, Mass. 
June 6. 

CHARLES FITCH, inst. paster, Cong. Western, Mass. June 6. 

JOHN WILDE, ord. pastor, Cong. Grafton, Mass. June 20. 

MORRIS EF. W HIT E, ord. pastor, Cong, Southampton, Mass. 
June <0. 

J. B. DODDS, inet. pastor, Univ. Taunton, Mass. June 27. 

SYLVESTER G. PIERCE, inst. pastor, Cong. Methuen, Mass 

JAMES T. DICKINSON, ord. Norwich, ¢ 
April 4, 1832. 

SAMUEL KOCKWELL, ord. pastor, Cong. 
April tl. 

ORSON ¢ —s ES, ord. pastor, Cong. North Woodstock, Conn. 


ong. 


evang. Bap. Roxbury, Mass. 


ASA ord. Bap. New Bedford, Mass. 


pastor, 


Cong. onnecticut, 


*Jainfield, Conn. 


josebu F. EI, DRIDGE, ord. pastor, Cong. Norfolk, Coun 


RAL ahr. ri? c RAMP TON, inst. pastor, Cong. Hadlyn i¢, Conn. 


JOHN. 'E. *RIC HARDSON, ord. evang. Cong. Middlebury, 
Conn. May 30. + 

ELLIOTT PALMER, 
June 6. 

EDWIN STEVENS 
June 6. 

ELIJAH P. BARROWS, ord. evang. Cone. 


ord. evang. Cong. Andover, Conn. 


, ord. evang. Cong. New Haven, Conn. 


Simsbury, Conn. 


pastor, Pre 


s. New York, N. 


pastor, Pres. Troy, N. 


pastor, Pres. New York, N. 


ord. priest, Epis. Alexandria, D. C. 


ord. priest, Epis. Alexandria, D.C. 


priest, Epis. Alexandria, 


June 6. 

EDWIN HALL, inst. pastor, Cong. Norwalk, Conn. June 14. 

J. 8S. SPENCER, inst. pastor, Pres. Brooklyn, (L. 1.) New 
York, March 23, 1832 

DAVID R. DOWNER, ord, Y. 
March 25. 

EBENEZE <4 SEYMOUR, inst. 2 

March : 

JOHN A. MURRAY, inst. ¥. 
June 21. 

WILLIAM M. CARMICHAEL, ord. priest, Epis. Rye, N. Y. 

DAVID LEWIS, ord. miss. Bap. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

ALEXANDER A. McBANE, ord. evang. Pres. East Hanover, 
Virginia, May 12, 1832. 

EPHRAIM ADAMS, 
May <0. 

HENRY B. GOODWIN, 
May %0. 

FREDERICK D. GOODWIN, ord. 
D.C. May 20. 

HERMAN HOOKER, WM. FRIEND, GEORGE AL DIE, J. 
D. TYLER, C HARLES W. ANDRE Ws, ARCHIBALD 
H. LAMON, ISAAC W. HALLAM, and RICHARD C. 
MOORE, ord. as deac’s at Alexandria »D. C. May 20, 1832. 

THOMAS 8. HUNT, inst. pastor, Pres. Wilmington, North 
Carolina, May 13, 1832. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF ORDINATIONS AN 


Atkinson, N. H. 


‘_D DEATHS. 


[ Aus. 


GEORGE W. miss. Pres. Charleston, 
Carolina 
JOHN A. 


25 


April 
E. FOKD, aod priest, Epis. Charleston, 8. C. 


BOGGS, ord. 
March 14, 832. 
MICHELL, ord 


South 
Pres. Charleston, 8. ¢. 
May 30. 

Whole number in the above list, 62. 


+ Cvang. 


SUMMARY. 
47 
15 


62 


STATES. 


Ordinations 
Installations . Maine 
New Hampshire . ° 
| a Massachusetts , 
Connecticut . . 
OFFICERS. 
Paste. .<«e«*s ‘ 
Evangelists 
Priests 
| Deacons e 
Missionaries . 
| Not specified . 


New York 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
District Columbi ‘ia, 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 


= 
mo Ole i 


I 


Total, . = 
ATES. 
1831. September 
October 
March. . 
ril . 
May ° 
June. 
Not specified 


TOs es @ « 


a 
w 


Total 
DE NOMINATIONS. 
| Congregational . . 
Presbyterian . . . 
| Baptist . 
Episcopal 
| Universalist . 
Unitarian . . 





£ 


1832. 


= 
mm Com 


21 


Total 








QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 
DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology, 
Missionaries. 


ISAAC CUMMINGS, et. 29, Cong. Dover, Vermont, Sept. §, 
Is31. 

EDWARD HYDE, Meth. Massachusetts. 

AMASA JEROME, Cong. New Hartford, Connecticut, April 5, 
1832, 

HERMAN DAGGETT, #t. 66, Cong. Cornwall, Conn, May 19. 

GSRSHOM BULKLEY, at. 84, Middletown, Conn. 

JOHN ROBINSON, et. 72, Lebanon, Conn. 

GEORGE DONOVAN, Meth. White Plains, New York, Jan. 
22, 183 32. 

SAMU EL TOMB, wt. 66, Pres. Salem, N. Y. March 28. 


ROBERT ROY, Freehold, New Jersey, March 15, 1832. 
PETER P. ROUSE, et. 33, Ref. Dutch, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Meth. 


Meth. Fayette Co. Penn. 


ALEXANDER EWING, et. 81, York Co, Pennsylva- 
nia, Dec. 24, 1831. 

JOSEPH CHEUVRONT, et. 75, 
March 31. 


TRISTRAM STACKHOUSE, Meth. Cypress, South Carolina, 
Sept. 23, 1831. 


JABEZ P. MARSHALL, at. 37, Bap. Columbia Co. Georgia, 
March 29, 1832. 


MARTIN HITT, Urbana, om Feb. 16, 183%. 
WILLIAM MeMILL AN, D. D. xt. 53, New Athens, Ohio, 
April 11, 1832. 


Whole number in the above list, 16. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. ert 
From 20 to30 . . . . . 1 Vermont. : 
301040 . 2 Massachusetts. . 
40 t0 50. Connecticut ° 
50 to 60 . New York . . - 
60tw 7. . New Jersey . + 
70 to 80. Pennsylvania . . 
8010 90. ‘ ° South Carolina. 
Not specified . . . 2. . Georgia . «. «© « 
Ohio. «+ 0 e 


Teel. . 
Sum ofall the age 8 specified 596 
Average age . 59 1-2 


DENOMINATIONS. 


al 
an a0 me 8 8 Oo ee 


ec & Oe * 


DATES. 
1831. September 
December 
1832. January . 
February 
March 
April 


“ee 
Not specified 


Congregational «ies 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Baptist. . 
Retormed Dutch 
Not specified 


. 
. 
. 

. 
. 
. 


al 
an OD ee oe ee 





a 
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Total . 
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OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1832. 





PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION 
SOCIETIES. 


Board of Education of Reformed Dutch 
Church, 


THE permanent funds of this Society for 
the education of young men for the minis- 
tryamount to $28,555 50. Of this, $19,- 
473 are called the Van Benschoten fund. 
The remainder is in the form of scholar- 
ships. The annual income of this fund is 
$1,713 13. In addition, the Treasurer of 
the Board received, last year, $2,057 24, 
and there was expended by individuals, 
classes, and churches, not included in the 
above, about $1,000. So that the total of 
receipts was $4,760 40. A new sclholar- 
ship, called the Livingston scholarship, has 
been lately established out of some unex- 
pended moneys. The rules adopted by this 
Board are substantially those of the Ameri- 
can Education Society. A committee is to 
be appointed to visit, at least twice in a 
year,all the young men assisted by the Board. 
Appropriations to an individual may not 
exceed $100 per annum. Notes, without 
interest, are given, payable at such times, 
as the Board shall direct. A probation of 
six months is required. The catholic prin- 
ciple is adopted of assisting all, of proper 
character, who may apply, who are mem- 
bers of any Protestant church. The Board 
of Education consists of nine members, 
elected for three years, five ministers and 
four laymen, six of whom must reside in 
the city of New York or the vicinity. The 
Professorships in the theological seminary 
are supported by a fund of $62,000, the 


VOL. V. 1] 





income of which is not sufficient by about 
$1,200. 


Board of Education of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church. 


This Board have adopted as the basis of 
future operations the following resolution, 
‘* to receive, at all hazards, every fit candi- 
date, who may come regularly recommend- 
ed; trusting to God and his church to 
sustain them in redeeming this pledge.” 
Some of the churches in Philadelphia, last 
year, promised $10,000, which has been 
already, mostly redeemed, and an additional 
pledge of a special fund for the support of 
the Corresponding Secretary. 


Men. 

During the past year, there have been under the 
care of the Board, . . . « «+ « « « «+ 20 
In immediate connection with the Board, . . 185 
Connected with Auxiliaries, . . . . « «+ « & 
Members of various Academies,. . . . . - 128 
InColleges, . . 2. 2. se ee eee ee 
In Theological Seminaries,. . . . « «+ + 49 

Under the care of Auxiliaries, which have not 
reported where their candidates are, . - . 2l 
Increase last year,. . . . 2 «© © © © © © WS 


Appropriations made to 117 candidates for 
the year 1831-2, amounted to $8,449 74, 
averaging $72 52 per annum. The Synod of 
New York appropriated $1,600. Other aux- 
iliaries about $2,100. The Parent Board ap- 
propriated to different individuals, taken up 
during the year, $4,910 96. The total 
amount of receipts was about $17,000. 
The 270 candidates have been connected 
with 3 theological seminaries, 17 colleges, 
45 academies and preparatory schools and 
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are from 15 States of the Union. The New 
York Synod have 


their care, and have raised $3,151 34. Two 


15 young men under 


5 
valuable farms, one in the vicinity of Alba- 
ny, and one in Illinois, have been tendered 
to the Board, for the purpose of furnishing 
sites for the erection of manual labor 
Rev. Eli S. Hunter, D. D. is to 
act as an agent for the State of New York, 


schools. 


with the exception of the city and county 
of New York. 
arships have been established within the 
limits of the Synod of Pittsburg. 
larged agency is about to be established in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tucky, the Board have 16 men, and 35 


Nineteen temporary schol- 
An en- 
In Center college, Ken- 
scholarships. More than 50 young men, 
professing love to Christ, are members of 
that college. A Jarge manual labor school is 
about to be established near Palmyra, Mis- 


souri. The Board are supporting three 


promising colored candidates preparing for | 


Liberia; and they have given a pledge to 
the American Colonization Society that they 
will educate all youth of the right spirit as 
may be willing to devote themselves to the 
preaching of Christ cruciticd on the conti- 
nent of Africa. The Board have now a 
work in the press for the use of their can- 


didates in the form of a Religious Annual; | 


a quarterly periodical work in aid of the 
Board will also be issued in a short. time. 
Alexander Henry, Esq. is President of this 
Board, Rev. John Breckinridge, Secretary ; 
Mr. J. B. Mitchell, Treasurer, and Mr. 
James A. Peabody, Assistant Secretary. 


Georgia Education Society. 

Since the organization of this Society, 20 
individuals have received its assistance. 
Four are licensed preachers, and 10 are 
members of Franklin college, Athens. A 
new interest is beginning to be felt in the 
churches in favor of the theological semi- 
nary located at Columbia, South Carolina. 
The Rev. Dr. M’Dowell is now performing 
an agency for the seminary. 


Presbyterian Education Society. 


This Society has a co-ordinate relation to 
the American Education Seciety. Both act 
under the same system of rules. The seat 
of the operations of the Presbyterian Soci- 
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ety is in New York city. No public anni- 
versary was hetd in May last, as the annual 
meeting of the American Society took place 
at the same time, in New York. From the 
sixteenth Annual Report, we gather the 
following facts: 


Number assisted during the year. There 
have been aided by this Society during the 
past year, 65 young men in 8 theological 
seminaries ; 87 do. in 13 colleges; 114 do, 
in 30 academies, total 266 young men in 5] 
institutions of learning. The residences of 
these is as follows: Maine, 3; New Hamp- 
shire, 5; Vermont, 9; Massachusetts, 12; 
Connecticut, 2; Rhode Island, 1; New 
York, 97; New Jersey, 8; Pennsylvania, 
12; Delaware, 1; Maryland, 6; Virginia, 
2; North Carolina, 2; Georgia, 4; Alaba- 
ma, 3; Missouri, 3; Tennessee, 27; Ken- 
tucky, 12; Ohio, 30; Indiana, 7; England, 
1; Upper Canada, 1; Residences not 
reported, 18. Total, 266. New Appli- 
cants. One hundred and twenty-six new 
applicants have been received during the 
year. Number who enter the Ministry 
during the present year. Nineteen young 
men, in theological seminaries, will termi- 
nate their course of study this year, and 
enter upon the sacred duties of the minis- 
| try. Pastoral Supervision. Most of the 
/ young men have been visited, during the 
present year, by the Secretaries and local 
| agents of the Society Amount earned. 
Twenty-five students, in 5 theological sem- 
inaries, have earned $918 46; 40 do. in 4 
colleges, have earned $936 215; 29 do. in 
13 academies have earned $1,027 47; 94 
students have earned, $2,882 14.—-4gents. 
There are now six agents, devoting their 
whole time and energy, in their respective 
fields, in the service of the Society. The 
Rev. Franklin Y. Vail is Secretary and 
Agent of the Western Agency; Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, of the Western Reserve Branch; 
Rev. John Dickson of the East and West 
Tennessee agencies; Rev. Messrs. Otto S. 
Hoyt and Chauncey Eddy labor in the west- 
ern and central parts of the State of New 
York ; and the Assistant Secretary acts as 
agent for the Society. Besides these, others 
have been temporarily employed. 




















American Education Society. 


The sixteenth anniversary of this Suciety 
was held in the city of New York, on 
Thursday evening, May 10, 1832; Rev. 
President Day of Yale College, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the Society, in the chair. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 
Tyler, of Portland, Maine; Rev. President 
Humphrey, of Amherst College; Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, Ct.; Rev. 





Dr. Skinner of Philadelphia, and Rev. Wil- 
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liam Patton, Secretary of the Presbyterian 


Education Society. From the sixteenth 


Annual Report, which has since been pub- 
lished, we select the following paragraph : 


Number assisted during the year. 
Since the last annual meeting, there have 
been assisted from the funds, 151 young 
men in 11 theological seminaries; 279 do. 
in 21 colleges; 228 do. in 77 academies and 
public schools; 15 do. under private in- 
struction. Total, 673 young men, in 113 
institutions of learning. Of these, there 


have been aided in New England, 428 men | 


in 61 places of education; in other portions 
of the United States, 245 men at 52 institu- 
tions. More than one third of the whole 
number, as it appears from the preceding 
statement, are in the first stage of educa- 
tion. New applicants. The whole 
number of individuals, who have been re- 
ceived upon the funds, as new applicants 
during the year, is 222; of whom 127 are 
members of various academies; 44 of col- 
leges; and 50 of theological seminaries. 
This number is greater by 48, than were 
received during the last year, and greater 
by 20 than have ever been admitted in any 
preceding year. It is also a fact worthy of 
notice, that 127 men, or 32 more than one 
half of the whole number, are in the first 
stage of study—a proportion which has 
never existed before. Number who en- 
ter the Ministry this year. The Directors 
have no means of ascertaining with entire 
accuracy, the number who will be licensed 
to preach the gospel, during the present 
year. They have ample reason, however, 
for believing, that between fifty and sixty 
individuals will, in the course of five or six 
months, enter upon the active duties of the 
Christian ministry. An unusual proportion 
of them are expecting to engage in the 
service of Christ among the pagan nations. 
Patronage withdrawn. It is proper 
to mention, that the patronage of the Soci- 
ety has been withdrawn from five individ- 
uals. It is gratifying to state, that in no 
instance was this measure adopted on ac- 
count of moral delinquency. The cause 
was either want of talent and scholarship, 
or an unwillingness in individuals to pursue 
the regular course of education prescribed 
by the Society.——- Receipts. The receipts, 
for the year, as appears by the Treasurer’s 
report, amount to forty-one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars and 
fifteen cents. Of this sum, $4,325 05 
were received on account of scholarships, 
and $37,606 10 for current use. Expen- 
ditures. The amount of expenditures, 
during the year, was $41,362 56; which, 
with the debt of last year, leaves at the pre- 
sent time, a debt upon the Society of 
$3,588 05. Amount of earnings. The 
young men assisted by the Society enjoy 
various opportunities, to aid themselves in 
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part, by manual labor, by school keeping, 
and by performing agencies and other ser- 
vices in vacations. The whole amount 
reported, as having been earned, in this 
way, during the year just closed, was FIF- 
TEEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-EIGHT DOLLARS. Of this sum, 56 
men in 7 theological seminaries earned 
$3,282, or SoS each on an average; 149 
men in 18 colleges earned $9,270, or $62 
on an average; and 116 individuals in 47 
academies earned $3,016, or $26 each on 
an average. No report was received from 
352 persons. The following statement will 
show the amount of earnings for six years 
past. The amount of earnings reported for 
the year ending May, 1827, was $4,000; 
May, 1828, $5,149; May, 1829, $8,728; 
May, 1830, $11,010; May, 1831, $11,460 ; 
May, 1832, $15,568. Thus it appears that 
the whole amount of earnings, for six years 
past, is FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND NINE HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTEEN DOLLARS. Obli- 
gations cancelled. The obligations of 24 
young men have been cancelled during the 
past year, in whole or in part, or placed in 
such a situation as to prevent any embar- 
rassment. Of this number 19 are missiona- 
ries, 4 foreign and 15 domestic. Gen- 
eral Results. Whole number aided. Since 
the establishmentof the Society, FOURTEEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SIX young men 
have been aided, in a greater or less degree, 
from its funds. They may be distributed 
into the following classes: Foreign mission- 
aries, 26; ordained ministers and candidates 
for ministry in this country, 460; under 
patronage, at the present time, exclusive of 
licentiates, 620; temporarily employed as 
teachers, 70; permanently employed as 
teachers, 30; number who have died, 46; 
failed for want of health, 30; unqualified 
candidates, most of whom, after trial, were 
dropped, 50; entered other professions for 
various reasons, 25; number from whom no 
recent information has been received, 65. 
Thus it appears, that between four hundred 
and fifty and five hundred ministers and 
missionaries, who were once aided by this 
Society, are now preaching the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. The amount of good 
which has been accomplished by them, 
may be seen, in some measure, hon the 
following statements, recently received by 
the Directors, from ninety-two of the indi- 
viduals who have been assisted. They 
have been laboring in the ministry from one 
to fourteen years. They have tanght schools 
and academies, in all 201 years; they have 
instructed 26,865 children and youth; they 
have been instrumental of 183 revivals of 
religion, and of the conversion of about 
20,000 persons; there are now instructed in 
Bible classes, in their parishes, 14,800 per- 
sons ; they preach statedly to about 40,000 
hearers; in their parishes are contributed 
annually for various benevolent purposes, 
$16,000; number of young men whom 
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they have been the means of inducing to 
study for the ministry, 147. 


—p>—- 


ANNIVERSARIES OF AUXILIARY SocI- 
ETIES. 


Worcester Scuth. 


Tue Society held its Anniversary at Sut- 
ton on Wednesday, 25th April. Rev. John 
Nelson of Leicester delivered an able and 
appropriate sermon on the occasion. The 
annual report was read by the Secretary, 
Rev. Mr. Maltby. The Rev. Mr. Cogswell, 
Secretary of the American Education Soci- 
ety, being present, followed him with some 
remarks. The Officers of the Society for 
the ensuing year are Gen. Salem Towne, 
President; Rev. John Maltby, Secretary, 
and Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Treasurer. The 
following is an extract from the report. 


“This Society has now been in operation 
two years. It had its origin in the wants of 
the American Education Society.—The ob- 
ject of that Institution is one of primary 
importance. Such appears in general to be 
the impression of all, so far as they con- 
sider the conversion of the world, a work 
to be done by the instrumentality of the 
gospel and the agency of man. Multiply- 
ing laborers in the ministry in obedience to 
the command—‘ Pray ye tise Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers into 
his harvest,’ is felt to be a duty. The 
method adopted by the American Education 
Society is regarded as a happy and auspi- 
cious way of doing this duty. If among 
those who have the means of educating 
themselves, there do not come into the 
ministry enough even to supply the places 
snade vacant by death, and the wants of an 
increasing population, what possible course 
can be taken ?—How shall a supply be pro- 
vided, not only to make up this deficiency, 
but to meet the wants of a heathen world 
besides? What alternative remains, except 
to go to the pious and devoted among the 
indigent of our young men with a helping 
hand, and remove the difficulties in the 
way of their entrance upon the ministry of 
the gospel? This the parent institution to 
which our Society is auxiliary is doing. 
And its mode of procedure is such as has 
secured to it in a high degree, the confi- 
dence of the community. It extends aid in 
such a manner, and to such an extent, only 
that its beneficiaries are left under the ne- 
cessity of practising the strictest economy, 
and resorting to every practicable means of 
helping themselves, 

** A little reflection will show any one, that 
in the work of evangelizing the world, the 
Education Society occupies a department 
that is of primary and fundamental impor- 
tance. This can hardly be said of more 


than two other systems of benevolent ope- 
ration—the Bible Society and the Mission- 
ary Society.—‘ Faith cometh by hearing, 
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and hearing by the word of God.’ Here 
is the warrant for the Bible Society.—* How 
then shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard, and how shall they hear 
without a preacher?’ Here is the warrant 
for the Education Society. And ‘how 
shall they preach except they be sent,’ 
affords the warrant for the Missionary Soci- 
ety.—In these views the American Educa- 
tion Society originated, and in these views 
our Society was formed to assist in its 
operations. It embraces about 30 towns 
and religious societies in the southern part 
of Worcester county. Its mode of proce- 
dure in raising funds is designedly simple, 
A resident agent is appointed in each Soci- 
| ety, on whom, together with the minister of 
the place, it devolves once a year, to pre- 
sent the claims of the Education Society to 
| the people, and in such way as shall be 
| thought best to gather a collection or sub- 
scription on its behalf. This is to be done 
in the month of March or April, and it ma 

be done by a public collection on the Sab- 
bath, or by appointing collecters in the 
several school districts to make a personal 
application to the people individually, or by 
“opening a subscription where individuals 
| may enter their names, with such sums as 
they will endeavor to advance from year to 
year. Another method still is to undertake 
the specific work of raising a temporary 
scholarship, i. e. a sum sufficient to assist 
one young man through his education into 
the ministry, This is estimated at $75a 
year for seven years. All these methods it 
is believed have been variously adopted by 
the towns within this Auxiliary. The work 
of raising temporary scholarships has been 
undertaken as follows:—one in Westboro’ ; 
two in Worcester—one in Mr. Miller’s con- 
gregation and one in Mr. Abbot’s; three in 
Millbury—one in Mr. Campbell’s congre- 
gation and two in Mr. Herrick’s; one in 
Leicester; one in North Brookfield; one 
in West Brookfield; in Spencer, Oxford 
and Ward, half a scholarship each; one in 
Weston; one in Sturbridge; one in Ux- 
bridge ; one in Sutton exclusively by the 
church; one in Grafton; one in Upton, 
Thus at least seventeen temporary scholar- 
ships are provided for, while in several con- 
gregations considerably large sums are paid 
in addition to the scholarships, This, 
together with the amount raised where 
scholarships have not been expressly under- 
taken, would seem to indicate that Worces- 
ter South is not altogether negligent in this 
great and good work. How far all the 
pledges have been redeemed during the 
past year, the Treasurer will show. It is to 
be hoped there never will be occasion to 
report of us as is reported of one of old, 
that he said, ‘I go, sir, and went not.’ 
All that the most ardent and sanguine ask 
for this cause is, that the object be duly esti- 
mated, the mode of procedure candidly 








examined, and that patronage commensu- 
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rate, and only commensurate with its im- 
portance among the operations of the day, 
be afforded.” 


Worcester Vorth. 


April 26th, the Annual Meeting was held 
at Rutland, in the Rev. Mr. Clark’s meeting- 
house. A sermon was delivered on the 
occasion by the Secretary of the Parent 
Society. The report of the Directors was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Chickering of Phillips- 
ton, Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee. The Officers for the current year are 
Hon. Solomon Strong, President; Rev. 
Samuel Gay, Secretary, and Dea. Justus 
Ellingwood, Treasurer. From the report 
the following extract is taken: 


“In the year 1815, many Christians were 
deeply impressed by the want of ministers 
of the gospel, suitably qualified for the 
work. This want was found, on investiga- 
tion, to be very great and alarming. Not 
even our own favored country was furnish- 
ed with a number of ministers equal to 
what one quarter of its inhabitants needed. 
Some Societies, able and disposed to sup- 
port Christian institutions, found it impossi- 
ble to obtain a minister with suitable quali- 
fications. Some large districts were en- 
tirely destitute. Out of the consideration 
of such facts grew the American Society for 
educating pious youth for the gospel minis- 
try, in which we have the privilege to 
co-operate. Its design is distinctly ex- 
pressed by its name— Educating pious 
youth for the gospel ministry.’ 

‘“‘ The importance of this object can hardly 
be called in question by any who feel for 
perishing souls around them, and for the 
eternal destinies of millions who are every 
year passing to the world of spirits, in all 
the darkness and pollution of heathenism. 
Though the Saviour has died for them as 
well as for us, he has left no promise of 
salvation for those who do not believe on 
Him ;—no promise that the image of God 
will ever be enstamped on any, in whom a 
life of holiness is not begun in this world of 
probation. With all the hopes which Chris- 
tian benevolence can form concerning the 
heathen, there hangs, to say the least, a 
fearful uncertainty over their doom. Would 
we open to them bright prospects, it must 
be by sending them the gospel, which has 
brought life and immortality tolight. How 
shall they believe or call on him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they 
hear without a preacher ? 

‘Notwithstanding all the efforts which 
have been made to raise up and qualify 
ministers, their number has not increas- 
ed in proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation in our country. The call for more 
ministers is therefore as great and press- 
ing as ever, whilst hosts of Papists are 
crowding into our Western States to preoc- 
cupy the public mind, and establish the 
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errors and idolatry which cover so impor- 
tant a portion of the Eastern continent. 

** If we turn our eye to the heathen world, 
afew bright spots appear. But by what 
means do they appear? What are the in- 
struments that have enlightened and puriti- 
edthem? Who have caused them to sit in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus? Have not 
the benevolent societies, Bible Societies, aud 
Tract Societies, and Missionary Societies, 
and Education Societies, had an impor- 
tant influence in producing these results ? 
These in our own country arose nearly at 
the same time—and have co-operated and 
are parts of one great system. Thowgh not 
united under any human direction, they are 
united under Him whose right it is to reign. 
He who can make adverse events work 
together for the promotion of his cause, 
will not fail to overrule and combine the 
efforts of those who not only labor and pray, 
but are willing to spend and be spent in his 
cause. 

* Such, Christian brethren and friends, is 
the objects, and such the prospects of the 
Society. It remains for you to decide what 
accession shall be made to its means to-day. 
We have an influence to exert, as well as 
personal duties to perform. The liberal 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand.” 


Middlesex County. 


The Annual Meeting was held at Hollis- 
ton, June 12th. The report was read by 
Rev. Sewall Harding, the Secretary, and 
then the meeting was addressed by the 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary of the West- 
ern Reserve Branch of the Presbyterian 
Education Society, and by the Secretary of 
the Parent Institution. The Officers of the 
Society for the present year are Isaac War- 
ren, Esq. President; Rev. Lyman Gilbert, 
Secretary, and Mr. E. P. Mackintire, 
Treasurer. 


Norfolk County. 


The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at the Rev. Mr. Bigelow’s meeting- house 
in Walpole, July 13th. The Rev. Mr. 
Brigham not being able to preach the annual 
sermon by reason of ill health, the Rev. 
Ansel R. Clark, from Ohio, being present, 
was invited to preach on the occasion. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society followed 
the sermon with some statements and re- 
marks. This Society continues to be a 
very efficient Auxiliary. The Officers are 
Nathaniel Miller, M. D., President; Rev. 
S. Gile, Secretary ; Rev. J. Codman, D. D., 
Treasurer, and Jesse Wheaton, M. D. 
General Agent. 


South Massachusetts. 


This Society held its Anniversary in 
Sandwich. The report was read by the 





Secretary, the Rev. Mr. Dexter. Ad- 
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dresses were made by Rev. Messrs. Wood- 
bury, of Falmouth: Nott, of Wareham; 
Clark, of Hudson, Ohio, and the Secretary 
of the Parent Society. Zechariah Eddy, 
Esq., President; Rev. Elijah Dexter, Sec- 
retary, and Dea. Morton Eddy, Treasurer. 


—~<_—- 


ANNIVERSARIES OF BRANCH SCCIETIES. 
Connecticut Branch. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Branch was 
held at Norwich, Conn. on Wednesday, 
20th of June. The Report of the Directors, 
prepared by the Rev. Mr. Turner, the Sec- 
retary, was read by Rev. Mr. Hooker, one 
of the Directors, Mr. Turner not being 
present. The Treasurer’s report was read 
by the Treasurer, Eliphalet Terry, Esq. 
Some statements and remarks were then 
made by the Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Secretary 
of the Parent Society. This Branch during 
the year past, has raised more money than 
enougk, including a legacy, given directly 
to the Parent Institution, to meet the ap- 
propriations to its own beneficiaries. A good 
feeling now subsists in the State, and it is 
confidently believed that this cause will in 
future be well sustained. The Officers of 
the Society, for the present year, are Hon. 
Thomas Day, President; Rev. Wm. W. 
Turner, Secretary, and Eliphalet Terry, 
Esq., Treasurer. The report follows: 

«The object of the American Education 
Society is to supply this country and the 
world with a pious and educated ministry. 
In accomplishing this object, this Society 
desires to press into its service every young 
man of promising talents and hopeful piety 
in the land; and especially those to whom 
Providence has not afforded the means of 
procuring an education. As an auxiliary of 
this noble institution, the Connecticut Branch 
aims to enlist the feelings and secure the 
co-operation of all the benevolent in the 
State in the cause of Education; to draw 
out the resources of this community to aid 
in effecting the object; and to engage, and 
educate, and introduce into the ministry, 
every young man possessed of proper quali- 
fications within its limits. During the past 
year more has been done than in any pre- 
ceding year. Through the persevering ef- 
forts of the Secretary of the Parent Society 
and of the Rev. Mr. Mather, most of 
the State has been visited, and Aux- 
iliary Societies formed in all the Counties 
where they did not previously exist. These 
County Societies have appointed local agents 
in every parish, whose duty it is to bring 
the subject before the people and make col- 
lections annually. It is expected that this 
systematic organization of the whole State, 
will result in a more general acquaintance 
with the object and the operations of the 
Education Society, and a very considerable 
increase of its pecuniary means. 

“The receipts into the treasury, within 
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the year, exclusive of a balance of 1,157 dol- 
lars and 52 cents trom last year’s account, 
have amounted to $4,083 52. Of this sum 
however, $557 have been drawn from the 
Treasury of the Parent Society, to make up 
the amount of our appropriations. The 
whole amount distributed among the Bene- 
liciaries of this Branch, during the year, is 
$1,680. This has been received by 12 the- 
ological students, 58 in Yale College, and 6 
in the preparatory course; making the 
whole number who have been assisted dur- 
ing the year, seventy-six. ’ 

“The receipts into the Treasury have 
been from permanent funds transferred to 
present use, $508 13, and $3,575 39 from 
ordinary sources ;—this exceeds the amount 
from the same sources the last year by 
S915 96. 

“It is peculiarly gratifying to the Direc- 
tors that the draft they have been compelled 
to make upon the Treasury of the Parent So- 
ciety is comparatively smatl. Within the last 
year, the amount thus drawn was $1,483 and 
the present year only $557. Still they regret 
the necessity of drawing anything from this 
Treasury ; and they confidently believe that 
when the County Societies shall have put 
their plans into operation and commenced 
making collections, it will no longer exist— 
that instead of being an expensive child re- 
quiring her fostering care, it will be profita- 
ble to the Parent who has so long watched 
over and nourished it in its infancy. The 
laws of nature forbid that the mighty river 
should feed its tributary streams; this 
Branch, they believe, will no longer send 
back all its waters to its source. It ought 
perhaps to be stated that a legacy of about 
$1500 from Litchfield County, and dona- 
tions from Windham County, amounting to 
about $430, have been paid directly into 
the treasury of the Parent Society. Had 
these sums been credited to our Society, 
having been raised within our limits, the 
receipts during the year would have ex- 
ceeded the expenses. 

“In the last report, the Directors of this 
Society expressed the belief that all who 
wish for the prosperity of Zion throughout 
the State, would enlist in this cause ; would 
come forward and put their hands to this 
great and good work :—and the events of 
the year do furnish evidence that the friends 
of the Redeemer are awaking to a sense of 
their duty on this subject. Let them re- 
member that the time for action is short; 
that while death is cutting down one and 
another of the pillars of this Society, and 
sweeping away millions of benighted hea- 
then, other millions are pressing forward in 
unbroken succession, equally hopeless and 
benighted. If they cannot go to tell them 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, will they 
not send messengers with these glad tidings? 
Will they not heed the ery of despair utter- 
ed by the dying pagan? Will they not an- 
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bear to him the consolations of the gospel? 
Will they not respond to the call for help of 
those who are already in this field of Chris- 
tian enterprize? Think of the Saviour’s dy- 
ing love ; think of the worth of one immortal 
soul; and then ask yourselves individually, 
What claims has the Education Society upon 
my prayers, upon my efforts, upon my pro- 
perty ?” 


Maine Branch. 


The Anniversary of this Society was held 
at Wiscasset, June 27th. The report of the 
Directors was read by the Secretary, Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, of Augusta. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Professor Pond, of 
Bangor, and the Rev. Mr. Cogswell, Secre- 
tary of the Parent Society. This Branch 
has not been so efficient in its operations 
the year past as it is hoped it will be during 
the year to come. 

The following are extracts from the re- 
port: 

“ By directing His followers to pray, Thy 
kingdom come, our blessed Saviour has 
made it their duty to dv what they can for 
the fulfilment of this petition. Now a prin- 
cipal means of encouragement to Zion is 
the Christian ministry. Effort should be 
made, then, to furnish the necessary supply 
of competent faithful ministers. For this 
object, particularly, we are instructed to 
pray; and with our prayers to the Lord of 
the harvest, that he would send forth 
laborers into his harvest must be united our 
best endeavors to provide laborers. Of this 
duty the churches have not Deen unmind- 
ful. It received the special attention of 
Protestant churches and divines at the illus- 
trious era of the Reformation. Among the 
canons, adopted as their rule of faith and 
discipline, by the reformed churches of 
France in their first general synod in the 
year 1559, we find the following, * That our 
churches may be always furnished with a 
sufficient number of pastors, and other per- 
sons, fit to govern them, and preach the 
word of God unto them, they shall be advis- 
ed to choose those scholars, who are already 
well advanced in good learning, and are of 
the most promising, hopeful parts, and to 
maintain such in the universities, that they 
may be fitted and prepared for the work of 
the ministry. Kings, princes, and lords 
shall be petitioned and exhorted particularly 
to mind this important affair, and to lay by 
some part of their revenues towards their 
maintenance, and the richer churches shall 
do the like. Colloquies and provincial 
synods shall, as they see meet, notify and 
solicit this affair ; aad take the best courses, 
that matters of so great necessity may be 
successful ; and if single churches cannot 
do it, their neighbors shall join with them, 
that one poor scholar at the least may be 
maintained in every colloquy, and rather 
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of all our charities shall be set apart, if it 
may conveniently be done, to be employed 
in this service.’ At the second synod in 
1565, the subject was again taker up, anda 
similar article was inserted among the regu- 
lations then adopted. 

“In our own country, this great object 
was regarded with peculiar solicitude, at a 
very early period. Within ten years after 
our pilgrim fathers first stepped upon the 
rock in Plymouth, they made an appropria- 
tion out of their scanty funds for the estab- 
lishment of a college, * Christo et ecclesia,’ 
for Christ and the church. Their leading 
design unquestionably was, the education of 
young men for the ministry. With the 
same intention have been formed the Edu- 
cation societies of the present day. Though 
of recent origin, much bas been effected by 
them. * * * Will any one be ready to 
say, that assistance afforded in educating 
pious youths for the ministry, is afforded in 
vain? Will any one inquire, to what pur- 
pose was this waste? But who can believe, 
that they would have been equally useful 
without an education? How could they 
have explained what they did not under- 
stand? How have taught what they did 
not know? There has been much of sense- 
less clamor in the land about the ambitious 
views of the educated clergy, and the dan- 
ger of their grasping at civil power, and 
effecting an unhallowed union of church 
and state. The truth is, that nothing, but 
respectable attainments in general know- 
ledge and scientific theology, united to pure 
morals and unsuspected piety, can save the 
ministry from contempt, aud secure to it 
that influence, which is indispensable to the 
preservation of our civil and religious liber- 
ties. But many young men of deciled piety 
and very promising talents need the helping 
hand of charity. Without pecuniary aid (in 
the form, at least, of loans without interest, 
and with no other security than the bare 
note of the student himself) they would 
deem it impossible to obtain the necessary 
preparation, and would consider it their 
duty to repress their desires of the good 
work of a bishop. Had not the American 
Education Society existed, many of the 
480 men, whom it has brought into the 
pulpit, would have passed away life in ob- 
scure privacy ; and the multitudes converted 
by means of their labors, have remained 
unblest by a preached gospel till their dying 
day. 

** Of those, who a year since were receiv- 
ing aid from this Branch of the American 
Education Society, two, that completed the 
last autumn their collegiate course, and one, 
who is pursuing his studies in another part 
of the country, are no longer under our 
patronage. Twelve have been admitted 
during the year, upon a new application. 
The whole number now upon the funds is 
26—of whom 5 are at the theological sem- 





than this design should fail, the fifth penny 


inary in Bangor, 18 at the colleges in Bruns- 
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wick and Waterville, and 3 at as many | work for Christ, and would account it an 
schools preparing for college. Of them all | unspeakable privilege to spend and be spent 
it is certified by their instructors, that their | in laboring to edify His people, and to con. 
talents, scholarship and Christian character | vert his enemies, nay be assured, that the 
are such, as give fair promise of future use- | Great Head of the Church is ready to em. 
fulness. ploy them; and to bestow upon them, if 

“ The amount, loaned to our beneficiaries | devoted and faithful, a most glorious reward, 
during the year past, has been 81,370. The He is manifestly saying, Whom shall we 
amount received, including a balance on | send, and who will go for us? Let many 
hand at the commencement of the year of | hearts reply, Here, Lord, are we; send us. 
$208 30, has been $1,389 21—leaving in| Let not ministers and churches rob God, 
the treasury at the present tine, when a) by withholding any whom the Lord hath 
quarter’s appropriations are to be made, but | need of. Rather let them encourage all 


$19 21. Of the amount received, $610 | 
(including, however, the income of one or | 
two scholarships established by individuals | 
in Maine) were paid from the treasury of | 
the Parent Society. | 

* Of the 91 young men, to whom our aid has | 
been extended since this Board was organ- | 
ized, 19 have been ordained to the work of 
the ministry, and 9 are supposed to be licen- | 
tiates. Of the 19, three are employed in the | 
Valley of the Mississippi, and one, the Rev. 
Harrison Allen, who during the past year | 
has rested from his labors, a man of an ex- | 
cellent spirit, eminently devoted to the! 
service of Christ, was employed as a mis- | 
sionary among the Choctaws. Of the other | 
5, eleven are settled in Maine, and three in 
Massachusetts. | 

“Of the 12 new applicants for aid, but 
one is in the first stage of education. In | 
this particular there isa remarkable differ- | 
ence between Maine and other portions of | 
the Union. Of the 222 who have been re- | 
ceived during the year upon the funds of | 
the American Education Society, 127, more | 
than one half, are in a course of preparation | 
for college. This unusually large proportion | 
is owing to the fact, that during the year | 
1831 thousands of young men were made 
subjects of divine grace ; smany of whom are 
desirous of entering into the ministry. Bur | 
WHERE ARE THE PIOUS YOUNG MEN OF | 
Maine? In that memorable year of the | 
tight hand of the Most High our churches | 
were not forgotten, nor were instances | 
wanting among us of young men converted | 
to God. Ought not many of these to be- | 
come preachers of the everlasting gospel? | 
Let them look around upon the cesolations | 
of Zion inthis State; upon the vast extent | 
of spiritual wilderness in other portions of | 
our country ; upon those immense regions | 
of pagan darkness, which the light of the | 
Gospel has not visited; and do they not | 
hear a voice from the four winds, uttering | 
in distinct and thrilling tones the ancient | 
cry, Come over and help us? As the de- | 
mand is urgent, so is the encouragement to | 
comply with it. The Lord is preparing the | 


way, is giving the word for a great com- | 


| 


pany of preachers. Young men, who love | 
the Saviour and the souls for which he died, | 
who possess a common share of intellect, 
will be content with a bare competence of 
this world’s goods, but who have a mind to 


young men of piety and talents to desire 
the sacred office, and to apply, if in indigent 
circumstances, for aid in obtaining the edu- 
cation necessary to prepare them for it. If 
net already universally known, let it be 
made known, that the American Education 
Socicty stands pledged to assist all young 
men of suitable qualifications who NEgp 


assistance, in obtaining at the academy, 


college, and theological seminary, a thorough 


_ education for the Christian ministry. 


** But is it right, that this Branch should 
receive aid from the treasury of the parent 
society? Are not the churches in Maine 
abundantly able to educate such of their 
own sons, as the Lord may call, for the 


| work of the ministry ? 


‘** There is need of a great effort to furnish 
the whole population of our own beloved 
country with sound, faithful preaching. At 
a low calculation, there are five millions of 
our fellow citizens, unsupported with that 
living ministry, which God hath appointed as 
pre-eminently the means of salvation. 

* * * «« Are Christians in Maine doing 
all which they ought for the waste places 
within their own borders? If all God's 
people throughout the land were to possess 


_ only our measure of love and zeal, to prac- 


tice only our degree of liberality and kind- 
ness, when would our whole country be 
furnished with the ministrations of the 
gospel? When, if all professing Christians 
throughout the world were only to equal 
us, would the gospel be preached to all 
nations ? 

** Never did the Christian church occupy 
so important a position, as at the present 
day. Never were there such facilities for 
the spread of Christianity. Never was it 50 
apparent, that every other system of religion 
was waxing old, and was ready to vanish 
away. Now, therefore, is the time to pray, 
and to act. Let us conduct ourselves, 4 
becometh our high calling; as becometh 
Christians of the present age, in this land o 
light. Let us come up to the work, which 
God hath given us to do; and when we 
shall be called away from our earthly labors, 
let us leave it in charge to our children (0 
put forth their utmost efforts, and if need be 
to expend their last farthing, and shed thelr 
hearts’ blood, in carrying forward to i 
destined, glorious issue, the blessed work 0 
God’s redeeming mercy.” 
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MEETING OF THE DIRECTORS. 





INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN EpUCATION SOCIETY. 





Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE usual meeting of the Board was held 
on the 11th of July. Appropriations were 
granted to young men in the various insti- 
tutions named, as follows: 


Former New 
Benefic. Benefic. Total. Amo. appro. 














3 Theolog. Sem. 61 0 61 $1,118 
10 Colleges, 195 35 200 3,620 
28 Academies, 65 21 86 1,092 
41 Institutions, 321 26 347 $5,530 

Priv. Instruction, 2 1 3 36 
323 27 350 = 5,866 
Theological Seminaries. 
Beneficiaries. Dolis. 
Bangor, 5 90 
Andover, 50 920 
Yale, 6 108 
Gl 1,118 
Colleges. 
Beneficiaries. Dolls. 

Waterville, 3 54 

Bowdoin, 12 216 

Dartmouth, 26 468 

Middlebury, 27 456 

Un. of Vermont, 3 54 

Amherst, 52 936 

Williams, 26 488 

Brown University, 1 18 

Yale, 46 828 

Illinois, 4 72 

200 3,620 
Academies and Schools. 
Beneficiaries. Dolls. 

Farmington, 1 12 

Wiscassett, 1 24 

Kimball Union, 1 12 

Hopkinton, 1 12 

Middlebury, 2 24 

St. Albans, 1 12 

Brownington, 1 12 

Hinesburgh, 1 24 

Randolph, 1 12 

Manchester, 1 12 

Bennington, 2 24 

English and Classical, 1 12 

Lynn, 1 12 

Amherst, 12 156 

Phillips, (Andover,) 23 276 

Monson, 13 168 

New Bedford, l 12 

Warren, 1 12 
Weymouth and Brain. 1 12 
Marietta, ! 12 
Bradford, 3 36 
Hopkins, 3 36 
Berkshire, ! 12 
VOL. Y. 12 


| Londonderry, l 12 
| Westfield, l 24 
| Yale Preparatory, 3 v6 
| Ellington H. School, 1 12 
Illinois Preparatory, 6 72 

86 3,092 


The number of individuals aided this 
quarter by the American and Presbyterian 
Education Societies is 563. Of these, 75 
were new applicants. 
mounted to nearly 10,060 dollars. A much 


Appropriations a- 





larger sum wiil probably be needed to meet 
the exigencies of the next quarter. 


Directors of the American Education Socie- 
ty, the following rule was adopted, viz. 
Voted, That, as the Directors of the 








American Education Society view it highly 
important, that, in all their transactions, 
they should act understandingly and in a 
fair impartial manner, so, consequently, 
they deem it expedient, that, whenever any 
of the gentlemen, who have received the 
patronage of this Society, shall request, that 
the written obligations held against them be 
cancelled, such request be accompanied 
with suitable testimonials of the pecuniary 
situation and other circumstances of the 
individuals, making the application, unless 
they should be well known to the Board. 


em 
REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Rev. Witi1amM L. MATHER. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 

My last report was made out at South 
Mansfield, Tolland county, Conn. Imme- 
diately after the date of that report, I visited 
the following towns in Tolland county, and 
closed my agency in that State: viz. North 
and South Mansfield, Columbia, Gilead, 
Andover, North and South Coventry, and 
Willington. 

The amount subscribed and paid in these 
towns was $313 57. My next field of 
labor was Middlesex county, Mass.; in 
which I spent a few weeks, and visited 
Reading, Stoneham, Medford, Wilmington, 
Woburn, Framingham, Natick, East Sud- 
bury, Sherburne, Holliston, Hopkinton, 
Waltham, Tewksbury and Dracut, and col- 
lected $514 O1. 

From this field I proceeded to Addison 
county, Vt. where I spent the remaining 
weeks of the last three months; visited 8 
towns and obtained subscriptions amounting 
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to $146 75; of which $108 95 were paid 
down. 
This, however, does not give a correct 


view, either of the result of the agency, or 
of the amount which will be actually paid 


into the treasury during the year, by this | 


county. 


In several of these towns subscriptions to | oe 
(Of this sum $85 75 has been collected, 
|The whole or more than this amount, viz. 
($317 00 may doubtless be relied on. The 


| ° ° 
winter has been so severe, and the travelling 


a considerable amount have been obtained, 
but which for particular reasons did not 
pass through my hands, and will not be 
reported the present quarter. And in others 


additional suins will be paid in the course of | 


the year by societies already existing, the 
time of whose annual payments had not 
arrived. 
paid by this county in the course of the year, 
will probably be between two and three 
hundred dollars. 

Owing to an unusual scarcity of money 
at the present time, arising somewhat from 
peculiar local circumstances, | have found 


greater difficulty in collecting funds in this | 


county, than in any other which | have 
visited during the whole of my agency. 
The state of teeling however on the subject, 
is generally good. But few are found ready 
to oppose this good cause. And I doubt 


not that Addison county, under other and | 


more favorable circumstances, will manifest 
its approbation by more general and more 
liberal aid. 


Since | have been in the State I have | 


attended the meetings of two consociations, 
and presented the subject publicly to these 
bodies. 

The whole amount of subscriptions obtain- 
ed during the quarter, as appears from the 
above, is $974 13, of which all but $39 30 
was paid down. The particular sums as 
obtained in the several places, will appear 
in the list of donations published in the 
Journal. 

In nearly all the places above-mentioned, 
efforts have been made to secure permanent 
aid. With this view Associations have been 
formed, ona plan, which, it was thought, 
would be best calculated to accomplish that 
object. 


Rev. Jonn M. Exuts. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Dear Sir,—Having been engaged as 
agent of your Society in the Illinois Branch, 
for two months, viz. February and March, 
and now, being about to engage in the Indi- 
ana Branch, which is auxiliary to the Pres- 
byterian Education Society, I supposed it 
would be well to report the results of those 
two months, viz. 

An addition to the State Society of more 
than one hundred members; thirteen of 
whom are life members by the payment of 
$10 or more, the rest by the payment of 
one dollar or more, annually. 

Places visited, with the respective sums 
subscribed. viz. 


The whole amount which will be | 
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| Bond County, . 
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| Montgomery County, 
| Madison County, . . 
Greene County, e * 
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so difficult, that in almost every instance, 
‘the meetings were small; and numbers not 
present may be expected to be added still. 

The interest manifested by our new and 
‘feeble churches, (for such ts the case with 
_aliost all,) has been particularly gratifying, 
| They have been willing to do what they could 
‘for an object which they feel to be so nearly 
connected with the welfare of Zion at the 
West. 

The number of young men aided by the 
\funds of the American Education Society, 
| under the direction of the Illinois Branch, is 
eight. Nine more will scon apply for aid— 
17 at least will soon be under the care of the 
[ilinois Branch. 

Adding those who are soon to join the 
college at Jacksonville, encouraged by the 
Education Society, to your former benefi- 
ciaries, with several who have recently 
been the hopeful subjects of grace in the 
college, and who have determined on the 
ministry, 25 premising young men will be 
pursuing their studies for the sacred office. 

The influence of the pious students on 
the other members of college, has been 
| most important. 


——— 


ExTRACTS FROM THE MIDDLESEX 
REFoRT. 





THIs report was not received in season to 
| be placed in connection with the proceed- 
ings of the Middlesex Auxiliary, which will 
be found on a preceding page. 

‘* God has wisely and kindly ordered it, 
that the influence of benevolent exertions 
should be twofold. While they extend the 
light of the gospel abroad and exert their 
transforming power far and wide, the intlu- 
ence comes back again upon the soul of the 
benevolent man, and every effort he makes 
strengthens his habit of doing good, while 
every breath of intelligence, bearing to him 
tidings of success, encourages and animates 
him in his onward course. And hence we 
have to-day, on our assembling together as 
a benevolent association, a pledge of the 
perpetually increasing interests, and the 
final triumphs, of the cause in which we 
labor. This remark is perhaps no where 
more clearly exemplified than in the his- 
tory of the American Education Society and 
its Auxiliaries. 





“ This Society was formed in view of the 
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alarming disproportion which had _ been 
found to exist between the increase and 
diflusion of our population, and the growth 
and extension of our religious institutions. 
On careful examination it had been found, 
that over a great majority of the people ol 
this land, no religious influence was exerted. 
Over a great extent of territory, the insti- 
tulions of the gospel were scarcely known. 
In other large regions churches were very 
few and feeble, no temples for worship were 
seen, and no voice of praise was heard. 
For hundreds of miles where the popula- 
tion had become considerable, no sermon 
had ever been preached, and but few, com- 
paratively, possessed the Bible. There was 
a famine in the lanc, not ‘a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord.’ 

* And while there was such a scarcity of 
means to supply the wants then existing, it 
was seen that throughout our wide extent 
of territory, the population was increasing 
every day with an unexampled rapidity. 
In this state of things, end admitted, as it 
was, by all wise statesmen, as well as by all 
philanthropists, that religion was the gen- 
eral source of morality and public order, 
and that nothing but the influence of that 
morality, which was fostered snd sustained 
by relhgion, could save our country from 
that misrule and anarchy which had destroy- 
ed other republics, a few individuals devised 
the plan of an Education Society to increase 
the number of competent ministers of the 
gospel. 

* It has been demonstrated by thousands 
of examples, indeed a large portion of our 
land is at this moment a standing witness of 
the truth, that religion can never be made 
to flourish but by the instrumentality of 2 
competent ministry. When a survey of the 
land was made, it was at once seen that the 
ministry was incompetent, either by their 
numbers or their attainments to take that 
station in society which they ought to oc- 
cupy, or to exert upon the mass of the 
community that influence which a Christian 
ministry ought to exercise. Those who 
were scribes well instructed were too few, 
to be extensively known by their numbers, 
while many in our new settlements, parti- 
cularly, were too little instructed themselves 
to command the respect of the more en- 
lightened. 

* And the friends of religion, the friends 
of morality and of all that is desirable in the 
preservation of our free institutions were 
convinced, that something must be done to 
increase the number of competent well 
instructed ministers of the gospel, or our 
land, with all its past prosperity, and all its 
eulogized prospects, was ruined. The re- 
sult was the formation of the American 
Education Society, in the year 1815. 

*‘ If we look abroad in our land and see 
how rapidly the population is increasing, 
how the vast Western forests are disappear- 
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ing, and towns and cities are ‘ springing up 
like willows by the water courses,’ and 
then consider that the progress of rehgious 
institutions has fallen far bebind this in- 
crease of population, and also that in all 
parts of the land infidelity in sentiment and 
immorality in practice are extending to- 
gether, affording and receiving that suste- 
nance from each other by which they 
flourish, then we shall perceive that the 
Education Society has but just begun its 
work, 

“The object for which the Society was 
formed, and at which it constantly aims, is 
to remedy an evil great and alarming, by 
raising up in every part of the land a learn- 
ed, pious, and devoted clergy; to give to 
every thousand souls among the increasing 
millions of the land a pestor, whose influ- 
ence over them shall be such as always 
belongs to superiority of knowledge, com- 
bined with goodness ef heart. 

** Great is this field of labor, and but few 
now occupy it. Though it may appear to 
Christians in this region, who sit under the 
weekly ministrations of the gospel, that 
there is no need of any special effort in this 
cause, yet there never has been a time, 
since the first settlement of this land, when 
the inspired words were more applicable to 
us than now, ‘ The harvest is great, and the 
laborers are few.’ 

‘** Without taking up your time by giving 
a statistical view of our land in detail, it is 
sufficient for our purpose now to give mere- 
ly the result of accurate observation and 
calculation made and reported from the 
most credible sources 

**It appears from the best documents, 
that no less than 6,000 ministers are want- 
ing this day, in order that our countrymen 
may al! have the preached gospel. And the 
field is already white for the harvest, but 
there are no laborers to enter in and reap. 
Thousands of destitute churches are waiting 
for pastors and can find none. And we 
repeat it, the difficulty is daily increasing, 
and will continue to increase, unless the 
churches who are already supplied, awake 
to a sense of their duty, and replenish the 
funds of the Education Society. 

** All the candidates for the ministry now 
sent forth from year to year, are not enough 
to supply the vacancies made by death, and 
the increase of population. The present 
extensive wastes still remain unsupplied, 
and are daily extending their territory of 
darkness. The man of sin has already 
planted his emissaries there, and that deadly 
fue to free institutions civil and religious, 
even now boasts of his success. 

‘* Something then must be done to increase 
the number of able and pious Protestant 
ministers, or the waste places in the land 
will increase, immorality and vice will march 
on, irreligion, Romanism, and infidelity will 
become triumphant, and anarchy and ruin 





will inevitably succeed. The case is a plain 
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all around them, and to generations that 
come after them, and then go away in their 
sins to people the world of despair. And is 
there not a vast responsibility resting on 
Christians who know these things, and who, 
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one. It cannot admit of a question. It is 
not mere theory. The experiment has 
often been tried whether a nation can be 
free, and has always resulted in showing 
that a nation degraded by ignorance and vit 
vice can never maintain free institutions. | by a little effort, a little sacrifice and self. 
We are now trying the experiment again denial, can give the bread of life to the 
We are a spectacie to the whole world, and famisbing, and cause the river of the water 
the influence of this experiment is to ex- | of life, with an overflowing current, to run 
tend to all men, and to all the coming gen- | through the length and the breadth of the 
erations down to the end of time. And the land, bearing on its bosom the fruits of 
suecess of this trial, and all its consequent | righteousness and the hopes of immortal 
influences, depend on the intelligence and | blessedness. A: 

virtue in which the foundation of our repub- | ** And beside the destitution in our own 
lic was first laid. Remove this foundation | land, there are hundreds of millions in other 
and the building has nothing upon which it| lands, who are yet without any knowledge 
can stand. And our only hope of extend- | of the gospel, and who are perishing by 
ing and perpetuating a healthful moral influ- | hundreds and thousands every day for lack 





| 













enee through the land is by extending the 
living ministry until their voice shall be 
heard by all who dwell in it. 

«“ The question then whether our repub- 
lican institutions are to be preserved and 
we toremain freemen, depends entirely, 
under God, on the question, whether the 
Christian portion of our population, who see 
the dangers and know the remedy, love 
freedom as muck as cid their fathers who 
fought for it. In other words, whether they 
are willing to make, in their turn, the sacri- 
fice which the exigency of the times de- 
mands, to preserve and extend and perpet- 
uate the religion of Jesus Christ, which 
wlone has power to restrain the passions of 
men, to elevate and sanctify their affections, 
and without which republican institutions 
cannot long survive. 

** But the preservation of our free institu- 
tions, as highly as we prize them, is a minor 
consideration compared with the influence 
of the gospel upon the hopes and immortal} 
destinies of the souls of men. On the sure 
word of God, we believe that the present 
world is a state of probation, and the future 


a state of retribution; that the human soul | 


is immortal; that God has appointed a day 
in which he will judge the world, and that 
the final and everlasting destiny of every 
human being will then be fixed in happi- 
ness or misery as he has received or neg- 
lected the gospel of Christ. For there is 
none other name under heaven givenamong 
men whereby we can be saved than the 
name of Christ. Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved. But 
‘ how shall they call on him in whom they 
have not believed? and how shall they be- 
lieve in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preach- 
er? and how shall they preach except they 
be sent? ; 

** Preachers must be qualified and sent 
forth into the destitute portions of our land 
and the world, carrying with them the 
everlasting gospel, or generation after gen- 
eration will pass through life ignorant of the 
gospel of the grace of God, exert their 
demoralizing and degrading influence upon 





'of vision. The world yet lieth in sin. And 
in view of the hasty glance we have now 
taken of the influence of the gospel upon 
our civil and temporal interests, in view of 
' the love of Christ for lost men; of the eter- 
nal blessedness of the soul in the presence 
of its God and Saviour, and of the unceasing 
agonies of all who shall be banished from 
his presence and the glory of his power, 
how great is the responsibility resting upon 
Christians? Generation after generation 
are passing off this stage of trial, and mil- 
lions of souls who have never heard of a 
Saviour are annually called to the bar of 
God. And can those who enjoy the minis- 
trations of the gospel and have tasted them- 
selves the sweets of Christian communion, 
and felt the joys of Christian hope, can they, 
with stoic indifference, look upon this fear- 
ful condition of such vast multitudes of their 
fellow men? With the command of the 
gospel sounding in their ears, Go preach the 
gospel to every creature, and furnished by 
tne God of heaven with ample means, would 
they use them to the extent of their ability, 
very soon, literally, to obey this injunction, 
ean they claim an affinity to the spirit of 
Christ, or hope at last to be approved as 
good and faithful servants, while they re- 
fuse to yield but a mere fraction of what 
the exigency of the time requires, and of 
What they could well spare? O that every 
professing disciple of Christ may feel, that 
| the providence of God is now addressing 
| him as clearly and distinctly as though it 
| were a living voice from the clouds, calling 
him to awake and put forth every energy in 
the great work of sending the gospel to the 
destitute. 

** Now an appeal is again made, and an 
opportunity again presented, to the friends 
of religion and the friends of man in this 
county, through the medium of this Soei- 
ety, to come with their benefactions, to this 
good work of qualifying young men for 
ministers, to go and break unto the famish- 
ing the bread of life, to build up the waste 
places of the heritage of God, and to extend 
the blessings of eternal saivation to a per- 
ishing world 
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«Those who are indeed the friends of 
Christ will not, cannot turn away from 
such a call. If they have his spirit they 
will not, they cannot become weary in 
well doing; but as they grow up in the 
divine life, they will feel more and more, 
that they are only stewards of the Lord’s 
bounty, and will rise in their zeal and in- 
crease their benefactions, and walk in the 
licht and enjoyment of the cheering hope of 
the speedy approach of the predicted time, 
when the kingdom and the dominion, and 
the greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven shall be given to the people 
of the saints of the Most High.” 


ee 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SoctreEry. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors was held on Tuesday, June 26. 
Appropriations were made to 165 young 
men, as follows: 

Jn 8 Theolo. Sem. 39 men $ 737 
12 Colleges, 70 do. 1,354 
17 Academies, 56 do. 976 


Total 37 institutions. 165 men, $3,067 


Appropriations to the amount of $825, 
were also made to forty-seven new appli- 
cants, belonging to nine States and twenty- 
eight institutions of learning. The whole 
number of young men assisted at the meet- 
ing of the Board is 212. The whole amount 
appropriated is $3,892. 

The Christian public must be aware, from 
the above statement, that the operations of 
the Society cannot be sustained, without a 
large increase of funds. Sixty-five new 
applicants were received at the Quarterly 
Meeting in March, the annual appropriations 
to whom, will not be less than $4,800. To 
carry forward those, who were received on 
probation at the last meeting, an additional 
sum of $3,500 per annum will be required. 
A large number of new applicants may also 
be anticipated, at the next Quarterly Meet- 
ing of the Board. Thus the demands upon 
the Society are rapidly increasing, and 
unless its friends come forward to its support 
with promptness and liberality, its opera- 
tions must be greatly embarrassed, if not 
actually retarded. Let the benevolence of 
the followers of Christ be commensurate 
with the greatness of the sacred erterprize. 
Let every one engage with alacrity in the 
creat work of furnishing the world with a 
pious and well educated ministry. Who will 
‘tand aloof from this sublime and sacred un- 
dertaking, upon which God has enstamped the 
broad seal of his approbation? Who will 
withhold his influence, his prayers, and his 
contributions from a Society, which has al- 
ready furnished many a feeble and destitute 
chureh, with a devoted and able pastor ; 
Which has trained up men, who are now 
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breaking the bread of eternal life to the 
famished heathen, and which has caused 
many solitary and barren spots in the wilder- 
ness, to bud and blossom as the rose ? 

Christians have long been praying the 
Lord of the harvest, to send forth laborers 
into the widely extended and waving fields. 
God is now hearing and answering this 
prayer. By the outpouring of his Holy 
Spirit upon the churches, he is converting 
and bringing forward a large number of 
young men. He calls upon his people to 
educate these youth for his service. He 
is thus testing the sincerity of their prayer. 
He is now weighing in the balance their 
desires to have an adequate ministry pro- 
vided for a perishing world ; and the oppos- 
ing principles of selfishness, unbelief, and 
worldly ease, which neutralize every effort 
to accomplish this glorious object. 

Let all then, who have prayed for an in- 
crease of * laborers in the harvest,”’ evince 
by an active benevolence, the sincerity of 
their petitions. Let them come forward 
with promptness, and prevent by timely and 
liberal support, the embarrassment, which 
otherwise must inevitably arise, from the 
greatly augmented number of young men 
who apply for patronage. 


—g-—- 


TERMS OF ADMISSION TO THE THEo- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER. 


MisTAKEs having often been made by 
persons at adistance, respecting the terms of 
admission to this Seminary, the Trustees at 
their late meeting voted, that seasonable 
and extensive public notice, respecting those 
terms, should be given by the President. 
To those who wish to apply for membership 
in the Seminary, information on the follow- 
ing points may be sufficient. 

1. The regular time for admission is five 
weeks after the anniversary, which will be 
hereafter the second (instead of the fourth) 
Wednesday of September. 

2. The laws require that every candidate 
for admission into the Seminary shall, pre- 
viously to his examination, produce to the 
faculty satisfactory testimonials, from per- 
sons of information and respectability, and 
of reputed piety, that he possesses good 
natural and acquired talents; that he has 
been regularly educated at some respectable 
College or University, or has otherwise 
made literary acquisitions, which, as prepar- 
atory to theological studies, are substantially 
equivalent to a liberal education; and that 
he sustains a fair moral character, is of a 
prudent and discreet deportment, and is 
hopefully possessed of personal piety. He 
shall also exhibit to the Faculty proper tes- 
timonials of his being in full communion 
with some church of Christ; in default ot 
which he shall subscribe a declaration of his 
belief in the Christian religion. 

3. “Every candidate thus introduced, is 
to be examined by the Faculty, with re- 
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ference to his personal piety, his object in 
pursuing theological studies, his knowledge 
of the learned languages, ol Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and of the Hebrew Chrestomathy ot 


Professor Stuart, so far as the extracts froin | 


Genesis and Exodus extend. In cases when 


the candidate has not been regularly edu- | 


cated ata College, be must also be prepared 
to sustain an examination In Mathematics, 
Logic, Rhetoric, Natural Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Intellectual Philosophy. 


4. No candidate will hereafter be ex- 


amined on any of these particulars, with a | 
view to partial admission to privileges, such | 


as lectures, room and use of the Library, till 
he is prepared for examination on the whole. 
Nor can any one apply for charitable assist- 
ance the first year, who not thus ex- 
amined and approved within the first three 
weeks of the year. 

5. In every case of application for ad- 
mission after the regular time, the eandi- 
date, besides the usual requisitions at the 
opening of the year, will be examined on all 
the studies gone over by the class. 

Ek. PORTER, President. 
Theol. Sem. Andover, May 22, 1832. 


Is 
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NEW YORK CITY AND STATE. 


Tue Register of Mr. Williams contains a 
complete listof all the churchesin New York, 
with the site, denomination, and names of 
the ministers appended. The whole num- 
ber is ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY, Viz: 
Presbyterian 24, Episcopalian 23, Metho- 
dist 17, Baptist 14, Dutch Reformed 14, 
Roman Catholic 5, Friends 4, Jews 3, 
Lutheran 2, Independent 2, Universalist 2, 
Unitarian 2, Moravian 1, Mariner’s 1, New 
Jerusalem 1, German Reformed 1, Christ- 
ian 1, Miscellaneous 3. From the same 
work we derive the following statement of 
the number of clergymen, of different de- 
nominations, in the State. 


No. in 1819. No. in 1831. 


Presbyterian and Congregationalists, . 328 460 
Episcopalians,. . . ee &3 143 
OO ee 139 310 
Reformed Dutch, . . 105 98 
Methoiists, . ° 90 357 
Lutherans, . . ot eh chucbale cm ee 13 
Other denom. not enumerated in 1819, 9 — 89 
Total, 761 1,470 
~~ 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


In the several parts of the world, connected with 
the Society’s operations, there are—113 Stations and 
Out Stations, 22 Missionaries, 19 European Assist- 
ants, 133 Native Assistants,54 Churches; 4.771 Mem- 
bers or Communicants, 391 Schools, 22,193 Scholars. 
Being an increase during the year of—22 Branch 
Stations, 2 Missionaries, 4 Churches, 320 Members or 
Communicants, 39 Schools, 1,496 Scholars. The 


Society has also 13 printing establishments, at eight 
of which 139,000 books, including 33,000 portions of 
Scripture, have been 
115,000 co 


printed ; and from nine stations, 
pies of books have been put into circula- 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
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FUNDS. 
| Receipts into the Treasury of the American Edu- 

cation S cuwty, and of its Branches, Srom 
April Mth to the Quarterly Meeting, July Mth, 


| = 832. 


DONATIONS. 


Bridgeport, Ct. from ladies of that town, by Rev. Dr. 


Hewitt, 75 00 
| Canterbury, Ct. fr. two young ladies, by Mr. William 
| ~ Mutesins, Tr. Wind. Co. Aux. Ed. So. 3 00 
| Champlain, N. Y. tr. the Ch. Ben, Soc. by Silas Hub- 
} bell. 10 0 
| Eliot, Me. fr. the Cong. Soc. by Rev. Josiah G. Mer- 
| rill, 1% 
| Grafton, Vt. fr. Mrs. Robinson, 50 
New Haven, Vt. tr. Soc. ot Rev. Joel Fiske, 15 00 
Pendieton, S.C. fr. Rev. Aaron Foster, 5 00 
Paimer, Mass. fr. Un. Ch. Assuciation, by H. Hill, 2 00 
| Saco, Me. tr. individuals, by Launston Ward, Esq. 20 00 
| Woodstock, Vt. tr. Hon. Charles Marsh, 5 0 
Woodstock, Ct. fr. Rev. Win. M. Cornell, collected in 
N.E. Parish, 1200. South, 10 00. West, 8 00, 30 00 
Received fr, a lady a breast pin, Which was sold for 2 00 
$168 86 
LIFE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
! Rev. Weston B. Adams, Bloomfield, Me. rec’d 
fr. the estate of his father, Dea. Eliphalet 
Adams, late of Plainfield, N. H. deceased, 40 00 
Rev. Richard F. Cleveland, Windham, Ct. by 
members of Ist Soc. through Mr. W. 
Hutchins, Tr. Wind. Co. Aux. E, Soe. 40 00 
Rev. Sam. Delano, Hartland, Vt. by an indi- 
vidual of his Sve. in part, 30 00 
Dea. Sam. Morse, Waldoborough, Me. by Mr. 
Hovey in part, 50 00—160 00 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Charleston, 8. C. by H. Hill, Esq. fr. Mrs. Dr. 


Keith, 5 00 
From Mrs. Geo. Birksdale, 5 00 
From Mrs, John Gadsden, 5 00—15 00 





INCOME FROM SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Amount rec’d this quarter, 


REFUNDED BY FORMER BENEFICIARIES. 


Part am’t loaned, 40 00 
do. do. 12 00 
To. do. 51 00 
Do. do. 10 00 
Balance do, 15 75 
Do. do. 39 50 
Do. do. 55 86—224 ll 
INCOME FROM FUNDS. 
Interest on money loaned, 350 33 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surro.tk Cownry. 
Boston, fr. Dea. Daniel Colby, a donation, 6 00 
From Mr. Josiah Hayden, do. 20 00 
From Mr. Isaiah Souther, do. 50 00 
From T. O. do. 10 00—85 00 
BerksHire County. 
Lee, rec'd fr. H. Bartlett on ac’t of Lee Temp. 
Sch. 6 00 
Pittsfield, fr. Pittsfield Young Lads. Benev. 
Soc. ann, pay’t for Tappan Temp. Scholar- 
ship, by Miss C. E. Allen, Tr. 75 00 
From ‘Treasurer, J. W. Robbins, Esq. by H. 
Essex County. 
Andover, fr. pupils in English Class School, in 
part, tocon. the Preceptor, Rev. Sam. R. 
fall, a L. M. of A. E. Soe. 8 28 





tion. 





Beverly, fr.a lady in the Soc. of Rev, Mr. 


Oliphant, by H. Hill, 2 00 
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Danvers, fr. S. Par. 2d pay’t for Cowles’ 
femp. Schol. 

Inewich, tr. a triend, by Rev. M. Fitz, 

Manchester, fr. Ebenezer Tappan, by Rev. Mr. 
E.werson, 

Newduryport, tr. Fem. Miss. and Ed. Soc. by 
Miss Ann Hodge, Tr 

Newbury, fr. Sam. Newman, ann. sub. 

Rowley, tr. E. P. by Mr. Jos. Adams, Tr. of 
Co. Soc. 

Salem, tr. the Ex’rs of the Will of J. B. Law- 
rence, the bal. due on his Legacy, 

From Salem Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. towards 31 
yrs. pay’ton Un. Temp. Schol. by Miss 
Anna Batchelder, 


FRANKLIN County. 


FUNDS. 


o a 
S $8 


a= 
St 


Loe 
ur 


67 31 


33 00—215 54 


Received fr. a *‘ lady in Franklin Co.” 10 00 
Conway, tr. individuals, by Chs. Arms, through 
Gen. Asa Howland, Tr Co. Soc. 10 00——20 00 
HamesHire County. 
Amherst, fr. Am. Sewing Cir. by Mrs. D. W. 
Fiske, Tr. 15 00 
Hadley, tr. Dudley Smith, on ac’t of Brown 
Temp. Schol. by Lewis Strong, Esq. Tr. 
Co. Soe. 40 00 
South Hadley Canal, fr. Philip Smith and Die- 
damia E. Smith, 2 00—57 00 
MippLesex County. 
East Sudbury, fr. Rev. Levi Smith, bal. of 
amo. to cons. hima L. M. of A. E. 8. 28 00 
Framingham, Gent. Asso. by Patten 
Johnson, 50 O04 
Ladies Asso. by Miss Hitty Rice, 50 99 
And a silver ladle, 1 75—88 78 


Holliston, fr. Gent. Asso. by Chs. Marsh, 52 06 
From Ladies do. by Miss Irene Dickin- 
son, 19 12 


From Un. Benev. Asso, by Bucklin Fitts, 19 63—90 81 


Hopkinton, fr. Gent. Asso. by Daniel 
Eames, 

From Ladies do. by Miss Irene Ellis, 

Medford, fr. Gent. Asso. by Dea. Charles 
James, $51. Ladies, by Miss Mar- 
tha B. Magoun, $43, 

Natick, ir. Gent. Asso. by Dea. Samuel 
Fiske, 17 35 

From Ladies, Mrs. Nancy Child, 

Reading, tr. Gent. Asso. by John Damon, 49 45 

From Ladies’ do. by Mrs. Sarah Reid 21 72 

A string gold beads, $6, and a ring, 50c. 

Sherburne, fr. Gent. Asso. by Aaron Cool- 
idge 


From Ladies’ do. by Mrs. Betsey Whit- 


50 


~ 
~-_ 


29 50 


nev 
Forty dollars of which to con. Rev. Sam- 

uel Lee aL. M. of A. ELS. 
Stoneham, fr. Gent. Asso. by Mr. Joseph 

Breck, 14 25 
From Ladies’ do. by Miss Mary Richard- 


son, 

Wilmington, fr. Gent. do. by Dea. Benj. 
Foster, 5 50 

From Ladies’ do. by Miss Roxana N. 
Carter, 2 

The above by Mr. Wm. L. Mather, Agent. 

Charlestown, fr. Fem. Rel. Char. Soc. by 
Miss M. A. Flanders, Tr. 

From individuals, 


28 


5 
50—19 00 


94 00 


8 50—25 85 


6 50—77 67 


19 25—48 75 


2 25—16 50 


2 00—7 50 


00 
00—82 00 


Holtiston, fr. ( har. Soc. by B. Fitts, 2 07 
Lincoln, fr. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Rev. E. 

Demond, 10 20 
From Rev. E. Demond, ann. sub. 1 00—11 20 
Newton, fr. Wm. Ward Jackson, to con, 

hima L. M. of the Co. Soc. 0 00 
From Rev. L. Gilbert, ann. sub. 1 00—I11 00 
Waltham, fr. individuals, by Rev. 8S. 

Harding, 11 12 
Woburn, fr. Dea. Sam. Gould, Tr. of 

West side Male Concert, 
From Mrs, Susan Wyman, Tr. of West 

side Fem. Concert, 30 
From Mr. Rufus Pierce, a donation, 6 00 
From Ward No. 6, by Mrs. M. Johnson, 

r 

From Centre Male Concert, by Dea. B. 

Wyman, Tr. 3 63 
From Richardson Row, Fem. Concert, by 

Mrs. M. F. Richardson, Tr. 5 18 
From New Bridge Fem. Concert, by Mrs. 

_ Susan Thompson, 3 00-104 72 
Collection at the annual meeting, 14 45 
The above by Mr. E. P. Mackintire, Tr. 

of the County Society. 
Brighton, fr. Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Thomas 
Gardner, 37 68 
Dracut, fr. Dea. Nathaniel Stickney, by Rev. 
. Joseph Merrill, 4 00 
=< Reading, fr. individuals, by Mrs. Sarah 
8. Yale, 5 00—780 10 


NorFro.ik Covunrry. 


Weymouth, fr Rev. Jonas Perkins, a col. in 
his Suc. Rev. J. Codman, D. D. Tr. Co. 


Soc. 97 77 
From a lady, by Rev. J. Perkins, 1 00 
Wrentham, tr. a geutieman, a thank 

vilering, 

From a lady, do. 5 0U—6 00 


v 
Received tr. Rev. J. Codman, D. D. Tr. §40— 
of which, to constitute Rev. Elam Smalley, 
of Franklin, Ms. a L. M. ot A. E. S. by 
the Fem. Benev. So. of F. 


Revictovus Cuar. Soc. or MippLesex 
NORTH aNbD VICINITY. 


Fitchburg, fr. Young Men's Ed. Soc. to con- 
stitute Rev. John A. Albroa L. M. of A. 
E. 3. and 6 00, a donation, 


Sourn MassacuHvusetts. 


Marshfield, fr. Aze] Anes, a donation, 1 

Orleans, tr. William Mirrick, 

Raynham, tr. memters of Suc. of Rev. Enoch 
Santord, to constitute him a L. M. of A. 


E.3s 40 00 


The following from the Tr. of the S. M. E, 
Soc Dea. Morton kiddy. 


-o 


00 
00 


Berkley, bat. of a sub. by Rev. T. Andross, 3 00 

North Bridgewater, trou: Mark Perkins, 
to constitute him a L. M. of 8S. M. 
E. 8. 

From Kev. D. Huntington's Soc. viz. 
Gent. Asso. 38 33. Ladies, 383 94, 77 27 

Plympton, tr. Kev. E. Dexter, adona. 2 00 

Tiverton, tr. Rev. J. King, do. 


14 00 


Deduct, paid for Ann. Report, 


Worcester Sourtn. 


Brookfield, fr. a gentleman, by Ezra Collier, 

Sturbridge, tr. Kkdward Phillips, Tr. Miss. and 
Ed. Soc. connected with the Bap. Asso. 
of 8S. 5 39 

Uxbridge, fr. a Fem. Praying So. to con. Rev. 
David A. Grosvenor a L. M of A. E. 8. 

West Brookfield, tr. \acies, by H. Hill, 3 00 

From a lady, by Mrs. 1. B. Foot, 3 00-——6 00 

Westborough, tr. ladies and gent. by Mr. Junas 
Lougley, 


40 00 


Worcester Nortu. 


Philiipston, tr. do. by Joseph Chickering, 68 
Princeton, tr. do. by Jonas Brooks, Esq. < 


The above by Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Tr. W. N. 


Hubbardston, fr. individuals, by Dea. Parker, 29 = 
«0 84 


Holden, fr. friends, towards a Temp. Schol. by 


95 


817 06—921 §3 


46 00 


ll 47-——65 86 


Charles White, 57 00—176 31 
Whole amount rec'd for present use, $3,915 41 


PRINCIPAL OF SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Dwight, rec’d fr. Mrs. W. A. Jenkins, Tr. of 

stibse’s. bal. of the Schol. 

Greenwich, rec'd fr. Miss Sarah Lewis, of 
Greenwich, con’t. on acc. 50 

0. do. 


111 50 


MAINE BRANCH. 





00 
10 75——60 75—172 25 


Brunswick, Received on account Temp. Schol. 18 72 
Paris, fr. ladies of the church of Rev. Joseph 
Walker, to const. him a L. M. of M. Br. 25 00 
Topsham, tr. Mrs. Perkins, a donation, 5 00 
Wiscasset, fr. a sewing circle, Mr. E. Parsons, 
Tr. 5 00 
Annuities, James Bridge, Jr. 2 00. Thos. Jen- 
ney, 2 00, 4 00 
és tgs Thurston, Cy) , 4 00 
- saxc Rogers, 2 00. avid Shiple 
_ Prey 44 00—12 
Contribution at the annual meeting, (held at 
Wiscasset,) 42 43 
Dividends on Bank Stock, 64 00 
Donation from school of small children, 1 00 
Interest on Funds Joaned and on Scholarships, 69 00 
Somerset Co. Aus. Ed. Soc. by Weston B. a 


Adams, Tr. 
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From Mr. Adams, to constitute himeelf a L. 
M. of M. B. of A. E. 8. 
York Co. Aur. Ed. Sa. from Jaa. Titcomb, 3 5 


25 00 
32 00 


oan | Henry Stillman, cash, in pact, by Dea. T. Still- 


| into the Treasury of the Par. Soc. ff. towns within 


Amount rec’ p 
is of this Branch, GILL 36, 


the ita 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH 
Hillsborough Co, Am. Ed. Soc. rec'd fr. R. Boy!- 


ston, Keq. Tr. paid him as follows, viz. 
Bed ford, fr. \wcividuals, 
From ladies, 
Hollis, fr. the H. Ed. So. 
From Dea, Ephraim Burge, 
Hillsborough, fr. ladies, 
Mason, tr. ladies, 
Peterborough, tr. late Benj. F. Spaulding, 
From Milton Spaulding, 
Peiham, tr. individuals, to constitute Rev. 

H. Church, D. D. a L. M. Co. So. 
From Danie! Gage, 

‘© Jeremiah ‘Tyler, 


“9 UO 
20 50—49 50 
10 00 
14 00—24 00 
9 30 
4 75 
1 00 
2 W0—3 00 
Jno. 
15 00 
1 00 
1 0O—17 00 
$107 So 


Strafford Co. Aur. Ed. So. received fr. Dea 
vaeph French, Tr. 
Merrimack Co. received fr. Rev. Mr. 


Bradford, co!. at Mon, Con 


re 
45 00 
Thatcher, 


NORTH WESTERN BR 


Cornwall, fr. Fem. Ed. Mrs. Lane, 
George W. Root, 

Manchester, tr. Wm. Page, Trustee, an adidi- 
tional payment of the Legacy of the late 
Joseph Burr, of Manchester, 

Middlebury, tr. Gentlemen's Asso. 
W. Root, 

From Ladies’ Ass 

* young ladies in the Female 
Mrs. H. 1. Cook, 

Rutland, (E. Parish,) fr. Fem. Praying Circle, 
by W. Page, 

Salisbury, rec’d a donation, 

Shoreham, tr. Gent. Asso. by Wim. 
Ag. 

Vergennes, fr. Gent. Asso. by J. Scott, 

From Ladies Asso. by Miss P. Goodrich, 

Weybridge, tr. Gent. and Ladies Asso. 
Win. L. Mather, 


ANCH. 
So. Tr. by 
13 25 


400 00 
by George 
30 50 
22 00 


10 00—62 
13 06 


75 


» by Wm. R. Miller, 
Seminary, by 
50 


L. Mather, 


10 00 

00 
9 00—29 00 
6 70 


$535 26 
Amount rec'd into the Treasury of the Par, Soc. fr. towns within 
the limits of this Branch, $50 50. 


2 


by Mr. 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH, 
Collected by Mr. Wm. L. 


following towns, viz. 
Andover, tr. Ladies and Gentlemen’s Asso’s, 

Columbia, tr. do. 

Gilead, tr. do. 

North Mansfield, do. 

North Coventry, do. 

From Gentlemen's Association, 

South Mansfield, fr. Ladies and Gent. do. 

South Coventry, fr. Ladies’ Asso. to constitute 
Rev. Chauncey Booth a L. M. of \ E. See. 

Willingt yn, fr. Ladies and Gentlemen's Asso’s, 

Chatham, tr. D. W hite, Ag. by S. Southmay¢ a, 

Tr. Mita Hesex Co. Aux. Ed. So. 

East Windsor, tr. Ladies and Gent. 
ping So. by J. Staughton, 2d, 

Hartford, tr. Asylum Temp. Schol. bal. 
payment, 

Lyme, fr. C.C 

Middlefield. fr. 
mayd, Tr. 

New Canaan, 
Crissy, 

From the L ydian Soc. bal. of 4th ann. pay’t of 
Temp. Schol. by Sarah Bonney, T'r. 

Northford, a collection, by Ralph I sinsley, 

Sommers, Le gacy of Hannah Herrick, by 
Cady, Ex’r, 

Windham Scotland Soc. fr. gentlemen and 
ladies, in part, to constitute the Rev. Jesse 
Fiske, a l.. M. by Wm. Hutchins, Tr. of 
Windham Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 

Canterbury Westm. Soc. fr. individuals, by W. 
Hutchins, ‘T'r. 

Interest on money loaned, 


Mather, Ag. in the 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


30 
16 
4 


33 
85 5 
45 
3 


40 
24 00—313 57 


12 00 
of Wap- 
10 43 
of Ist 
10 00 
olton, two annual subscriptions, 4 00 
Rev. J. Noyes, Ag. by S. South- 
&c. 3 
fr. Cong. Church, by Dea. H 


25 


7 00 


32 00—39 00 

Tr 15 00 
Davi 

166 47 


Clothing. 
South Cornwall, fr. several young ladies, 


by 
Sarah Swit, S : 


ec. two bedquilts, valued at 


FUNDS. 





| Aug. 
Scholarship Fund. 


Taylor Scholarship, fr. E. Sanford, in part, 160 00 

From Levi Stillman, in part, 50 00 

Cash received, 6 00—216 09 
50 00 


$ .66 00 
Amount ree’d into the Treasury of the Par. Soc. fr. towns within 
the limits of this Br.nch, $148 00 


man, 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Bloomfield, N. J. rec’d fr. sundry persons in 
the Academy, 
Catskill, N. Y. ir Rev. 

tute "2 grind-daughters, life members, 
From Oren D ry, Faq. ann. sub. 
From a poor young man, by Dr. 
Carlisie, Pa. fr. ladies in Rev. Geo 

Cong. 

Harrisburg, Pa. fr. the Church in that town, 
James-Town, fr. ladies Ed. So. by Mrs. 8. 8. 
Fletcher, 
Morristown, fr. Prin. 
Schol. 
And interest, 
From Miss Eliza Woodruff, and Mrs. Silas 

Condict, 

New York, Bleecker st. ch. Schol. fr. Joseph 

Bre water 
Bowery ch. Schol. fr. Jno. A. Davenport,Tr. 
Brick do. fr. Mrs. Tace W. 

Pa itton, 20 00 
Do. Miss Ann Dakin, donation, 20 06 
Do. L. De Forest, $25. G. P. Ship- 

62 50 


man, $37 50, 
Do. Edward A. Russell, 37 50 
Do. H. H. Shufflein, 5 00 
Do. Micah Baldwin, 2d year, 37 i 50 
Cedar st. tr. Caleb O. Halste d, 37 5 
Do. W. W. Chester, Esq. sub. 1 year, 225 00-262 50 
Centra! Pres. fr. I quar’s pay’t 

on acco. 12 scholarships, 225 00 
Laight st. fr. Ladies’ Asso. by Mrs. 

75 00 

T. S. Nelson, 
62 50 


138 2 
Dr. Porter, to consti- 
60 00 
75 v0 
1 GO—136 09 


66 00 
61 92 


10 40 


Porter, 
. Duffield’s 


Mrs. 
100 00 


Mills, on acco. 


84 00-—93 50 


50 00 
275 88 


D: . ling, 
Do. E. Lord, $37 50. 
$25, 
Do. Jona. Leavitt, $25. William A. 
Booth, $20, 
Rutgers st. ir. lacies of that Church, 
Newville, tr. the Pres. Ch. in that place, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. col. in that city by the Ase’t Sec. 
Southampton, L. I. tr. Fem. Ed. So. by Rev. E. Beers, 
Steubenville, O. fr. Hon. J. H. Hallock, $10. G. 
W heele ‘r, $25, 
Warren, Pa. tr. Mrs. Hawley, for Fem. Fragment Soc. 
Wilmington, Dea. fr. Hanover st. Church, Gen- 
00 


tlemen, ‘$38. Ladies, $25, 
30 00——93 00 


45 00—182 50 

82 75-1,361 13 
20 00 
414 0 
25 00 


35 00 
10 00 


Miss Susan Ek. Munro, to cons. herself a L. 
M. of P. E. So. 
Individuals in Alabama, viz. D. Ly ley 
Mrs. M. C. Letteritch, $5. i. P.8 
Donation fr. Re v. Dr. Lewis, 
de fr. sundry persons, by the Cor. Sec. 
8 fr. Mrs. Mary Burnett, widow of 
James Burnett, 
wei fr. John North, by Cor. Sec. 
i fr. « friend, by Rev. Heman Norton, 
Refunded fr. a former Beneficiary, 
Western Ed. So. rec'd fr. the Treasurer, 
Western Reserve Branch, rec’d tr. do, 


SUMMARY. 


Sch. Fund. 
172 25 


Whole amo. 
4,087 66 

"3. 09 

157 55 

535 <6 

980 37 
5,300 83 


11,382 57 


Present Use. 

3,915 41 
3.0 90 
157 55 
535 26 
714 37 

5,300 53 


Parent Sotiety, 
Maine Branch, 
New Hampshire do. 
North Western do. 
Connecticut do. 
Presbyterian Ed. So. 





Whole amount, $10,944 32 438 2 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending July 11, 1832. 


Athol, fr. Nancy Kendall, Sec. and Tr. Fem. Char. Read. Soc 
17 pillow cases, 6 shirts, 12 sheets, 8 collars, 1 bedquilt, val- 
ued at $24 50. 

Mariborough, fr. Miss Susan M. Witt, Tr. Fem. Benev. Soc. 
Ist Par. 9 shirts, 3 pr. socks, 12 one, 10 collars. 

New Ipswich, Read. Char. Soc. by Mrs. C. Safford, 5 pr: 
socks, 4 quilts, 13 collars, 2 merle 1 vest, 2 sheets, 
vi slued at $20 00 

Rowley, tr. R. A. Perley, Tr. Fem. Social Read. Cir. 1st Pat- 
5 shirts, 2 pr scks. = 

West Boylston, fr. Fem. Read. and Char. Soc. 1 bedquilt, ! 
comforter, 6 pr. socks, 2 collars, 10 pillow-cases, 2 shirts. 
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